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TO 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD HOLLAND^ 

MY LORD, 

In publishing a few sketches 
of Spanish scenery and manners, I am anxious to 
place them under the patronage of that English 
nobleman, to whom Spain has no common obh- 
gations: — first, for having illustrated the life and 
writings of her favourite poet ; and secondly, for 
having encours^d her people to spurn the 
yoke of a most iniquitous usurpation* The 
cordiality with which I have sympathized in 



VI DEDICATION. 

your Lordship's regard for the heroism of the 
genuine Spanish character, has induced me to 
hope that you may receive with indulgence this 
sincere tribute of respect 

From your Lordship's 

Very faithful and obedient servant, 

JOHN CARK 

2, Garden-Court, Temple, 
Aprils, 1811. 
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IlJTBODUCTIO'N — SAIL FBOM ENCLAND— CAPB ST. VIN- 
CENT — APPEARANCE OF CADIZ FROM THE SEA — ^SIN- 
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BEFORE the reader consents to trace my 
steps, in the tranquillity of his room, without any fatigue 
but that of reading, or any danger but of encountering de- 
ficiences> which his better taste^ notwithstanding all my 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

care to prevent their appearance, will doubtless discover 
in the following pages, it is fit that I should explain the 
nature of what I propose to offer, and what I mean to 
withhold. 

The principal character of the work is intended to be 
descriptive, particularly of scenery and manners : if I am 
occasionally minute, it is only for the sake of illustration. 
A worthy Spanish writer says 

" Quantos payzes, tantos costumbres.** 
As many countries, so many customs. 

At the same time, I have not altogether omitted such re- 
cent political events as are connected with my subject, or 
which occurred under my own observation. The perfi- 
dious and cruel irruption of the French into Spain, and 
many events which have occurred in consequence, have 
furnished much new matter since the publication of most 
other Spanish Tours ; and of the Balearic Isles, I have 
never met with any descriptive accounts. To these 
countries the following pages are confined : but my Tour 
extended much farther in the Mediterranean. In Sar- 
dinia I found a country extremely interesting, and, I be- 
lieve, but little known. It is now too the last sanctuary 
of an intrepid and .unblemished princci it affords some 
field for the commercial enterprize of Englishmen, its 
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harbour has been eulogized by the immortal Nelson, and 
it is growing up into comparative importance amongst 
the islands of the Mediterranean. The removal of the 
court of Naples to Sicily, the settlement of so many of 
our countrymen there, and particularly the abortive at- 
tempts of the French to extend their usurpation over it, 
have added some charms of novelty to the familiar attrac- 
tions of that favoured island. Even Malta, with its well 
known batteries and barrenness, I found to have acquired 
new hnportance from the war. In short, every inch of 
ground which yet remains free from French contamination 
cannot but be dear and interesting to Englishmen. 

Although in passing through so many countries, I had 
generally the good fortune of being received with distin- 
guished attention, and immediately conducted to the ob- 
jects I was pursuing, yet I have not been exempt from 
the difficulties which environ many travellers ; it there- 
fore forms another department of my endeavours to feici- 
litate the progress of those who may follow me, by no- 
ticing the distance, costs, modes of, and other matters 
incident to, travelling. 

Treated as I was with kindness and even confidence in 
many distinguished families, it is to be expected that se- 
veral private anecdotes came to my knowledge, which 

B 2 
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would ilttistrate nu^mers, and ev^n events, and c^rtaln^ 
contribute to the^ cnteFtaMHO^nt oC^ the readier* But as thet 
publication of them mi^^ embarraaa those mjih wiko^ 
they originated, and distress those to whom they ap{4y», 
X; have cautiouslly abstained fjcom. sMlmittiag the«ip^ her«;. 
^ ^ Hy. views are general, oot perscmal ; and whatenrer isaybe 

the opinioi^ of the merits of my work, I shall at l^ast; 
have the satisfaction of Iqiowkig^ that neither in thq prer* 
aent^ nor in any other inptance, in which J, have vevturedt 
before the public, have I- ofie^'ed any viol^ion to private, 
feelings or public morals. 

, * On the 9tb of July, 1809, I sailed from Pahnouth ia 
ihe Duke of K«nt packet with a?' fine wind at N. N.W: 
&>r Cadiz. The passage nooney 30 guineas. Off Cd^ 
F.inisterre Wj© were^ rapidly carried along by a stiff breeze 
fron^the land„ called by the sailors King John of Portu* 
^'s wind, and which the appearance of several birds oa 
the water had predicted^ called " mother Ciry's chicfeens.'^ 
The sun was setting aa we passed close to the menprable^ 
and mighty, rock of St. Vincent, shedding, a soft lemour 
tint upon the sails, in full expansion before^a favourable*^ 
breeze. A solitary low convent crowns the summit of; 
that craggy and perpendicular eliff. Soijie of the holy 
and humane brothers stood upofi the edge to gaze upon^. 
us, till the vesper bell called them .away. At night the 
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we-wu d^icvQwIy aoft and Sn^TWt, the top of erery 
CDrlifig w»v^ liecmiLe iUwmnikte(l» and the v«»sel seemed 
io scud along thjfou^ pale fluid fire:* la the mormng, 
during 9, otAm, we saw several w^ali^ 4U)d also the %iog 
fish> whose fa^ it is t<^ be pursued hy fishes below, and hj 
birds above. 

■ 

flarly cm the 18th» the appearance (^ the k^y ffiouor- 
tuns of Medina Sidonia, generally called the Turk's Cap» 
poinW out our approaich to Cadiz. At a distance, on 
the sea, tlus city, in consequence of the whiteness of its. 
houses, not a little rjesewbles a large fieet of vessels* cUy* 
ii^ their sails^ for which a stranger, and particularly a 
landsman, might easily mistake it Aft^ a short and de* 
lightfiil voyage, we dropped anchor opposite to the prin-- 
cipal entrance. 

We were speedily boarded by English officers anxious 
j^r news, not only from England, but what seemed whim- 
sical enough, from our army in Spain. ^ Having heard 
of so many glorious efforts made by the Spaniards to. 
resist the establishment, in their outraged country, of 
one of the most detested of dynasties, and most cruel and 
comprehensive of tyrannies, and having witnessed the 
sympathy and generosity of my- countrymen towards, 
them* it was with ardent pleasure th^t I prepased to landi 
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on their shores. Owing to its being in a great degree 
concealed by the batteries, Cadiz, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, does not appear very striking. The whiteness 
of the houses, whichi in a climate so sultry, oifFers no 
little violence to the sight, gives it the appearance 
of a city made of ivory. An officer from the Health 
Office took our worthy captain's (Lawrence) word that 
we were ill of us free from the plague, and we landed 
amidst more confusion, dirt, and noise, than had saluted 
me during an interval of peace with France, when I first 
disembarked at Havre de Grace ; and that is saying a 
great deal. Boatmen going over to Port St. Mary, and 
bawling out " Puerta, puerta'^ (porters), sailors, sellers of 
fruit, Wine, and water, monks and mendicants, filthy and 
linking of garlick beyond description, formed the motley 
group by which we were surrounded. For a mere trifle 
our baggage was suffered to pass the barrier without ex- 
amination. Here is a gate with two openings, one 
for passengers going into, and the other for those who 
are coming out. of, it. A guard attends to keep the ins 
and the outs distinct, and in their proper line of march. 
Much confusion is by this arrangement avoided. After 
considerable difficulty respecting a lodging, we ascended 
the broad filthy staircase of the Hotel de las Tres Palo- 
mas (three pigeons), Calle de Cobos, Num. 243, where, 
After some portion of the vermin had been brushed out, 
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a gentleman, with whom I afterwards travelled, and I were 
shewn into two most horrible dungeons. .Mine was 
lighted and ventilated by a small window about thirteen 
feet fropi the floor, and opened into my companion's 
room, the window of which, secured by a double barri-^ 
cado of massy iron bars, looked into a gloomy gallery. 
We went to see another hotel, the host of which, by his 
card, professed to receive only persons " decentes y de 
•* buena conducta,*^ decent and well-behaved, and to 
treat them with great honour ; but from its more horrible 
aspect we determined to remain in our first quarters.. 

Here we soon received a very salutary piece of infor- 
mation, that, by a law lately passed, it was death to speak 
ill of the Supreme Junta, and banishment to speak 
fevourably of the French. The master of our hotel was 
of French origin ; and for that alone, although in all other 
respects, as I was informed, a mighty good sort of man, 
and attached by long residence and intercourse to the 
Spaniards, he was sent to amuse himself in one of the 
prison ships: the administration of the house therefore 
devolved upon an imposing, filthy old Jacinta, his* 
wife. 

The first thing we did, after making the best arrange- 
ments in our power at the inn, was to purchase a red 
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4i«tioftal odckaule. In the siu>p t<t ir^ch we were directed^ 
were variou^spedmens of this ^trioftic emblem. English 
ofieerg woi« & small red cdck&de on their bl&ck one, and 
the Spaaish offieen a small black cidckade <^n their red 
iDfie^ nsBf mutual compliment to both nations. 

Under ttie protection of this new decoration, we sallied 
ifrto various parts of this noble eity. Many, indeed most, 
of the streets are so very narrow, that shade and a cur- 
tencf of air are secured .to the passenger throughout the 
day ; but consequently the architectural beauties of many 
magnificent houses can be but imperfectly contemplated. 
The neatness and cleanliness, however, of the greater part 
of the city is admirable. In this respect, the police is so 
vigilant and careful to prevent the sides of houses ftom 
being disfigured as they are in London, by a most inde- 
cent and disgraceful practice, that the passages of many 
private houses suffer in consequence. 

The inhabitants speak with great respect and gratitude 
of the Count O^Reilly, one of their former governors, 
under whose tasteful and patriotic auspices the city has 
attained much of its present convenience and splendour. 
There is a great resemblance to each other in all the houses, 
which are either built of stone, or of brick stuccoed white. 
House rent is «ather dear, the usual rent of a good house 



being equal to about 1507. English ; bilt they are Aibject 
to no taxes. The street-d6or opens into a porch, where 
there is a second door, which, upon pulling a little string 
attacked to a betl, is opened by a servant's drawing a cord, 
which cfommunicates with one end to the latch, from the 
first and even the second floor. You then enter a square 
yard called the patio^ round which bales of goods are 
stowed ; and on each side are warehouses and cellars^ In 
the centre is a well, or mouth of a tank, into which the 
fain-water is conducted by pipes ftom the azoteas, or flat 
roo£s. This water is used for tJ>e subordinate purposes of 
the house. The soil of Cadiz is rock and sand ; hence 
no good fresh water can be produced. It is, however, 
abundantly supplied by boats from port St. Mary, except 
when a north wind prevails. The sale of this preciouS 
article furnishes a source of livelihood to many hundreds, 
who dispose of it to the poor, by the glass, from jars, 
With some oarraway seeds in it, or to the opulent in small 
casks, borne by asses. On account of the scarcity of 
water in Cadiz, washing is very dear ; and I found that 
much of the linen was sent over to port St. Mary for the 
purpose of being washed. The view from these azoteas 
is very beautiful, especially towards the evening ; and, 
with no great interruption, they present sr protnenade 
upon the house-tops, nearly the whole length of the 
street. The dining and drawing rooms are generally on 

c 
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the second floor. .The windows are glazed^ and have lar]^ 
green lattices cm the outside which, during the heat of^ 
the day, are shut, and dai-ken the room with twilight. 
Light, with the Spaniards, is accounted heat ; and henoe 
as little as possible of the former is admitted. TJhi^ top 
of the square court which I have mentioned is shaded by 
a large mat or canvass drawn over it by ropes. When a 
stranger contemplates the massy bars by which the win- 
dows of all the houses here, not lately erected, are barri-* 
cadoed, he cannot help entering into reflections not very 
favourable to the morali^f the Spanish ladies. Time, 
without strengthening the virtue of the women, has con- 
veniently enough reduced the jealousy of the men so low, 
that any one acquainted only with the present manners 
of Spain, might suppose, though ridiculously enough, 
that those very bars had been constructed for the sole 
purpose of preventing overheated and romantic lovers 
from the hazard of injury, by attempting to enter the 
window of their mistresses, when they can have access to 
them with perfect safety through the door whenever they 

r 

please. Thanks to the accession of the House of Bour«- 
bon for this important change. The insensibility of that 
man must be great indeed, who cannpt find a querida, or 
one to whsm he* is permitted to devote all his soul, 
amongst either the married or the unmarried ; and desti* „ 
titute of every attraction must that woman be, who does. 
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not meet with a cortija or lover, or rather her impas- 
sioned slave, amongst the -men. In carrying on an in- 
trigue, the Spanish ladies are singularly- dexterous. 
Wrapped up in the masquerade of fable and parable, 
they carry on an amourous conversation with their admi-» 
rers in public, without the fear of detection. In the lan- 
guage of the fingers they are also very expert ; with one 
hand they are enabled to form an alphabet. 

As the bays, harbours, arsenals, and fortifications ot 
this city have been so frequently described, I shall merely 
observe that the Carracas, or royal dock-yards, in which 
are basons for careening, and docks for building ships of 
war, and which once gave occupation to no less than 
5,518 shipwrights, are defended by the forts of Matagorda, 
of St. Louis, and of the Castle of Puntales, and tliat the 
city standing upon the northern part of a long tongue or 
projection of land, and the outer harbour where mer- 
chant-ships anchor, are well protected by extensive and 
formidable ramparts and bastions. The battery called 
Fernando, in honour of his Majesty Ferdinand the Se- 
venth, was not finished when I saw it. It is erected. be- 
tween two and three miles from the landgate, and crosses 
the tongue of the land, from the sea to the Bay of Pun- 
tales. Numerous groups of workmen, and criminals in 
chains were labouring upon it with great alacrity. Some 

c2 
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Britisfii officers, spoke of it aiS a iioM^ «i)4Qi:taMog> m 
wbich howevef tfaerQ were some defects, ix^ikii I Mi 
since told have beea cojnrected. The hwrl^owr of Cadis 
is further ' defended by a ledge of small aad ^^sgerous 
rocks, vhieh runa oat &s lAto the sea, and upon vfaieb is 
the strong Castle d£ St. Sebastian, and also by sevcrtl 
focks in other directions. 

The importance of retaining Cadiz as long as possible^ 
can scarcely admit of a doubt, even should the Firebch 
succeed in cutting off all communication witlv it fireofi the 
luid. By this retention, we ];Hrevent ^q ivurper of tk» 
£^)aQish throoe fnom enjoyio|p at least so9>e of the adf 
Vantages which give tl|is city pre-eminence amongst the 
commercial cities and towns of Sfom. : 9t the siime time 
we shadl derive a positive benefit, though a limited oni^, 
from the cQnsumpfcioti of British manulu^ture a^nongst it^ 
population, which it is mot very likely will become bur- 
thaisome to us, as loetg a^, bymean? oi tbe protection 
which our ships afford to the bay, the inhabitants can be 
provisioned from Barbary, and.a^ long as an: internal trade 
is carried on sufficient to employ the poorer classes, the 
male part of whom, should it decline, may in the last ex* 
tremity enter into the army. Cadie will also, be valt|fd>le 
to us as a commercial dep6t, and as affording &cilities.to 
our intercourse with Portugal, Gibraltar, and such of tkt 



Mlandfl ef the MeditMnneMi aa sJM h» ^]M to wiMi^ 
tftaiid the invadkig fleets, and anoks of Fi»QQe. 

• 
In the emeoiiig we walked u^n the Abimoda^ so called 
fiv>m afattna a popdar. This is the name of a promenade 
vitfa which every town of any consiileratioa in Spain, is 
embeUished. It is certainly a very ^reeahle walk^ 
commanding on one side a fine view of the s^> The 
seats with which it is furnished are of stone and hand** 
some ; but the trees intended fer. its omanent show by 
their wretched appeawmce^ how unpropttious to their 
growth is their marine situation*^ Heiie I had an oppo;:*^ 
tumty of seeing the Andalnsian ladies to the greatest ad-f 
vantage^ in that portion of their ancient costume which 
they never £siil to assume whenever they go.ahcoad. This 
dress is composed of the mantilla or veil, which amongst 
the higher orders is usually of black gauze, and sometimes 
of lace, and descends from the head, to which it is fisistened, 
over the back and arms, is just crossed in front, and then 
falls very gracefully a little below the knee, the monilio or- 
jacket, and petticoat, called' in Andalusia the saya, and in 
other provinces the basquina, both black and generally 
of silk, under which usually appear two pretty feet, 
dressed in white silk stockings and shoes. To these latter 
articles of dress the Spanish ladies pay much attention. 
The gala dress of the ladies was formerly very fine and 
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preposterous, and frequently descended from generation 
to generation ; at marriages this dress was often let out to 
the humble classes. The grace and majesty of their walk, 
in which the SpahishHadies take great pride, never fail to 
excite the admiration of every foreigner : but strange to 
tell, whenever they dress after the English fashion, or iei^ 
they call it en cuerpo, of which they are very fond, a vul- 
gar waddle supersedes the bewitching movements they 
display in their native attire. Nor ought the skill with 
which they use the fan, a much larger instnmieht than 
that carried by our ladies, to be passed over. It is scarcely 
ever out of their hands ; they manage it with the most 
fascinating dexterity. To the fen thus used by some of 
the Andalusian ladies, a beautiful couplet of the late 
Hev. Mr. Homer might be applied : 

tsro fan miscaU'd ! go seek a better name. 
Thou cans't not cool^ thou only cans't inflame. 

Little girls scarcely twice the height of a fan are also com- 
pletely at heme in the management of one. At first, the 
universal blackness of the female dress produces rather 
it melancholy effect ; but a stranger soon becomes ac- 
customed to it, and finds it productive of a thousand 
.Agreeable sensations. A beautiful Spanish lady is never 
seen to so much advantage as in this dress, which how- 
^ever is immediately laid aside when she enters her hoiise- 
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It seems very s^ulcur^ considering the tendency of black 

to imbibe heat, that such a costume should ever have 

found its W9y into a sultry climate. The priests are said 

to have ei\)oined that part of it, which formerly, more 

than at present, covers the bosom. At. sun-set the bell of 

an adjoining convent tolled, when in a moment every one 

seemed fixed to the earth, (the men uncovered,) and re-^ 

peated an evening prayer called the Oraciones. A pro* 

found silence followed until the bell tolled again, when 

every one resmned his former gaiety. This devotional 

^kct is very solenm and impressive, and is observed nearly 

at the same time all over Spain. Although the Spanish 

ladies were always celebrated for being attentive to the 

neatness and decoration of their feet, yet it is said by 

those who have lived a lofig time in the country, that 

formerly they were so. negligent of every other part of 

their person, that they made it a subject of gratitude to 

H^ven, that no part of their frame had ever been touched 

with water, except at their baptism. Even now they 

are behind their sex in England in the cleanliness of their 

persons. The Spanish women in general dress for the 

street, and upon their return home, take off their good 

cloathes, silk stockings and white shoes, and display an 

appearance for which even the effects of a sultry climate 

can scarcely offer any apology. They also seem to think 

that there is no charm in clean teeth, which they corrodes 
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and render eSBOBive at anenfy i^ \ff 
eatiaig sweeftmeals and coofectMMMrjr, and by tbe kss fe- 
nuBine indalgeace of oocaskMiallf amoking. A tootli^ 
tanali tfa^ nerer tlnnk of msmg ; and I knetr a Rtkisb 
captam arlio vaa oonsidered as a gnut coxc«nA> by tK«o> 
ral ladies at Cadis, iiecaiMe that astriBneBt nas found m 
ha ^ntafODf^-aae. When & lady wi^cs out ^e is always 
Iblloved by a female senrant, attired in the di«9s I have 
before descnbed, but oi coano- materials, canyisg an 
enoimoiis green hat in her hand. This attendant is in 
^eaecal old and agly, espedally if her mistress be yom^ 
-and faandsocne. I at first regarded the servant as a do* 
cnna, hot soon learnt that a guardian so ofl fe us i ve , mid 
who often acted as the insidionB to^ ^ jeidonsy, had 
long been vithdcawn ; and that these fenude attenduts 
are mvir the mere apprndsgri of a little excoBaUe fndt. 



From ihte Alameda, im mtt invited to an ico-faoase, 
called a neveria, the lai^t ami mostiMhioasUe in the 
ctty, and fineqnented by lattes of the hi^iest rank. In 
the rooms, vhidi were brilliantiy illuminated l^ patent 
laaips snppAied with vegetaUe oil, which produces no 
smoke, we saw fatach of- the national dmmcta'. They 
were veiy crauded. 5ooae were diiidMig^igras, a delight» 
lad beverage made of the juice es|Mres8ed 6om the unripe 
grape and the tendrils, iced. Iamsoi|m2edtiiatthishas 
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not been manufactured in England, where the out--door 
gtapes are scarcely fit for any other purpose : some were 
drinking iced punch, liqueurs &c. ; but all the male visi- 
tors were or had been smoking. Upon the tables which 
were of marble, small pans of charcoal fire were placed, at 
which the smokers kindled their cigars. In Spain every 
male smokes. The g^ieral, the soldier, the judge, the 
criminal, and even the lover breathes out all the tender-^ 
ness of his soul in puflb of genuine Havannah : in short, it 
is as natural to expect smoke from tlie mouth of a Spa- 
niard, as from the top of a tavern chimney. The Havan*^ 
aah cigar is the most aromatic, and sometimes costs as 
much as sixpence. The lower orders enjoy a cheaper 
sort by cutting the tobacco leaf fine, and rolling it in 
a small piece of paper ; this is frequently passed from 
mouth to mouth, with more cordial sociality than atten- 
tion to cleanliness. I haV'C seen beggars crawl under the 
taUes to pick the remnants of burning cigars, which had 
been consumed so low, that the fingers of the smoker 
could hold them no longer. Every Spaniard is provided 
with a flint and steel ; and, for tinder, he uses a fibrous 
vegetable from South America, called by the French 
amadou. Gentlemen carry these instruments so neces- 
jary for their felicity in small cases resembling bank note 
pocket books. In the streets, little boys levy small cpn- 
ttibutions by carrying. a burning rope-match to light the 
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cigars of paMooigers ; and I sav suspended finom the doms 
of several shops^ a thick piece of lighted rope, for the 
purpose of a similar accomaiodation. A present of Ha-* 
Tannah ci^unos is, to a Spaniard, a very high compliment 
indeed, and secures his affections as fully as a good din-^ 
ner does those of an Englishman. The govenment has of 
course not &iled to render tobacco a very lucrative source 
of revenue, aikl has reserved to itself the right of disposing 
of it. To government, in a thoroughly prepared state, it 
costs about two reals or five pence p»* pound, and by 
them it is resold to the public at fifty reals or ten shU« 
lin^ per pound, and oftca at a still more exorin* 
tant price. Some Ki^lish writers have asserted that 
the Spanish ladies smoke ; and, though I saw no instances 
of it, I was well assured that the custom partially ohtaina 
amongst them. Smoking forms the cbie^ perhaps the 
only, excess of the Spaniaxd. It is a very rare sight to see 
hnn intoxicated. His own wines are very light, and 
he frequently cannot* afford to indulge even in them^ 
In the ice-houises or neverias, a singular custom ob^ 
tains! If a stranger happen to get into the slightest con- 
versaM^ipn with a Spanish gentleman, when he calls the 
waiter to kjaow what he has to pa]Ct it is a thousand to* 
one, that the person to whom he addressed himself, haa 
slipped out^ and settled for both with the waiter, to whom 
he has given some token to tell the stranger that he haa 
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noUimg to pay. When I wSs in Spain, the English 
scarcely ^er escaped this rather embarrassing ciunpU- 
ment. A ludicrous instance of this sort of politeness oc- 
cnred in the ice-house of which I have been speaking. As- 
I was leaving it one evening, I met a lieutenant of a 
British ship of war, who had been running very hard, and 
in a state of considerable agitation : upon my taking the 
liberty of asking him the cause of his apparent distress, 
he exclaimed, ** Have you seen sir, a little &t man with 
a wig and a golden headed cane go out ? My Grod, I never 
was so used in my life." "Why sir what is the matter ? ** 
"The matter!" exclaimed he, "why sir I have been 
drinking two glasses of punch, and only said two words 
to thb little gentleman, for I know no more than two in 
the Spanish language ; he left me, and egad sir, when I 
asked the waiter what I had to pay, he told me the gen* 
tleman who sat next to me had settled every thing." He 
continued, with an oath, that he had never been treated 
so before, that he had never, hitherto, been under an 
obligation to any one, and would not put up with it. 
He then told the waiter, through an Englishman who 
spoke Spanish, that he insisted upon paying for his 
punch ; the wsuter refused to take his money, he remon- 
strated, the othet still refused, and, doubtless, thought 
him mad, upon which the worthy, blunt, but mistaken 
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lieutenant threw a dollar into the bar, and ran out of the 
bouse> declaring, much as he liked a Spaniard, hef .would 
be d ■ d before he would be under any obligation to 
him. 
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FROM the neveria, we found it somewhat 
difficult to find our hotel, and were chiefly indebted fo» 
what little light wse had. to. a dismal lamp or two which 
here and there glimmered, before the Virgin, or. some fa^ 
vourite saint shut up in a glass case. In my chamber,, 
the heat was very great. Five or six little pillows are 
used . in the Spanish bed instead ckT a bolster; the bed-^ 
stead is a p^ece of serge, stretched upon a wooden frame,, 
like a camp side^board, and a fragment of a table sup-, 
ports the wash-hand bason. In addition to a numerous, 
body of bugs and fleas, a light band of musquitoes did«. 
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me the honour to serenade me with their humming 
during the greater part of the night, and left such tokens 
of their congratulations upon my arrival, behind them, 
that on getting up, but little refreshed by repose, and 
looking in a glass to shave, I could scarcely recognize 
my face. I fslt filso, though slightly* a prickly h^t, or 
rash, to whidi Englishmen are very subject upon visiting 
a southern climate. 

In the morning, the ear is saluted with the cries of 
** Leche de Cab«ra/' and " Aqua del Fu€a:to de Santa 
*' Maria,'* from the gaal>milk and water sdlers. Our 
duurge at the hotel was a dollar and s half a day ; 
for which we were to be lodged, to have a break&st of 
coffee, a dinner, and a supper. The usual ^luihionable 
dinner hours in Spain are two and three o'clock ; at the 
first of these we assembled at the table d'hote, where we 
had tolerably good soups, made of the tomata or love 
apple, a truly precious vegetable in this country: an olla, 
composed of French beans, large dried peas, cabbage* 
calabaza, slices of pork, sausage, unmercifully saturated 
with bad oil^ (this dish is in high estimation;) meat and 
fowls dressed to rags, fish, and excellent bread puddings, 
composed the rest of the dinner. A little satisfies a Spa* 
niard. His moderation is proverbial ; ^' Unas azeitunas^ 
^^ una salada, y ravaoillos, son comida de los cavalieros : 
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" olives, salad, and radishes, are a diimer for a g^tle* 
« man." 

The city is supplied with l)iitcher*8 meat by two com- 
panies, who have this exctesive privilege. The magis- 
tarates regulate the price. The meat is sold close to the 
alauglitenng-houses at one end of the city. 

The animals are killed in a mumer worthy of imita-> 
tion: a stiletto being thrust behind the horns into the 
^ine> which produces instant death. Lord Somerville, 
to his honour, is endeavouring to introdttce this mode 
amongst the English butchers. 

The bread is excellent. Oil is substituted for butter. 
In some houses it is unported from Ireland. The wki« 
of the country, and water, form the beverage of the table. 
The wuter, if a man, u called moEO, if a boy, ehico; hvttf 
his presence is usually required by a species of.silnlati<m, 
sounding Uke " hist,** the sdimd of which is as fomilisi^ 
to him, as it is to an English dog. In this manner the- 
servairts ave called, even by the ladies, throughout 
Si»tin. Sometimes it is used by one person to another 
in the street. The effect to an English ear is vulgar. 
After dinner, sleep is resorted to, in order to assist the 
j^roceas of digestion. Every one takes Im fiesta. The 
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shops are shut up, for about two hours. The shop- 
keepers retire to repose in their back rooms^ and the 
porters and labourers in the shady sides of the street: in 
short, they seem to think With MaX^beth, that sleep is 
the ''^hief nouri^er in Ufe's:^|^t.'' So universal aad so 
powerful is this custom, tbat even the allurements of gain 
are not permitted to break in upon it. The supper is 
something like the dinner, and begins about half past 
eight o'clock. A brass lamp called vela> supplies the 
place of candles. 

In the vegetable and fruit market-place, the scene is 
very interesting* Pyramids of the finest onions, melons, 
calabazas for soup, and e profusion of grapes, attract the 
eye. The fish*md,rket is well supplied, particularly with 
the red mullet, called salmonete^ which is to be met with 
her^ in great perfection. Eggs and poultry are in abun-- 
danide. Men standing in the streets frying fish in oil, and 
roasting chesnuts, itinerant lemonade-sellers, venders of 
crab's' claws^ flocks of goats pattering about the city tp 
supply the inhabitants with milk, swarms of mpnks of 
various orders in their different costum^^ form .a picture 
interesting to an English novice^ 

The- theatre at Cadiz is lai^ and handsome ; but, ex- 
cepting on gala eveninga> it ja not biilli^tly lighted. 
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The admisMon nion^ is trifling ; but you have to pay 
twice, once for entrance, and again for a seat, each seat 
being luimberefll, so that it can nerer be occupied but by 
the person who has a tidcet which entitles him to it. A 
friar sits by the receiver of the moo^ with a poor-box, 
and begs the change " por ks almas,** for charity. The 
pit, called (iie patio, solely appropriated for the men, has 
a oertam number of seats, Iwnettas, which are sometimes 
let by the year. There are three rows of boxes called 
bako and aposentas ; these ar« all private ; one of them it 
the state box of the governor and captain-geaeral. Be* 
fore the first tier of boxes there is a single row of seats, la 
galleria, to which any one may be admitted. Over the 
boxes is a gallery called the casuela, entirely apqpropriated 
to the women, who are placed under the protection of a 
guard, to prevent improper intetoourses ; I need not add 
that this is the noisiest part of the hoiwe. Although the 
boxes arc private, I had always access to one through a 
fnend at Cadiz. Thereare seven difierent kiads c£ pieeea 
performed at the Spanish theatre, — ^the heroic drama, 
the drama of character, the saered drama, or autos sacra, 
mentales, the comedies of the figurones, the tonadillas, 
the saynettes, and the zarguelas. The fest piece I saw^ 
was a comedy entitled "Los Amanfc4sI>i»fraeados>** which 
appeared to be, as I was assured it was, a very stupid 
composition; then followed "mm buena tonadilla,'* a 

B 
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sort of musical interlude in one act, by La Sighora Ma^ 
nucla Palacios, which was simple and agreeable enoughl 
This was succeeded by another small piece entitled^ La 
Senorita Displicente, and the whole of this *^ funcioq^'^ 
as it is called, concluded with a saynete, a little grotesque 
farce in one act. The Spaniards are very partial to the 
saynetes, in which the manners of the people are repre- 
sented with great fidelity and animation. The scenery is 
not well painted. A performer of the naooe of Prieto ^&- 
celled in grave characters^ and the comic actors and ac-^ 
tresses were considered tolerably good. 

On another night, a play, the subject of which was 
the escape of Rbmana and his army from Denmark, 
called la Fineze dlnghilterra .was performed, after 
which, I saw, for the first time, a bolero, which is substi- 
tuted for the fandango. The dancer was a fine woman,, 
en bon pointy but how shall I describe her performance I 
it seems that she did not agitate a certain portion of the 
back part of her frajue to the taste of the spectators. 
In matters of this sort, it would appear that the Spa^ 
]|;iiards are the best judges. I saw no defect ; she played 
the castanets admirably, and moved tatheir sound accu- 
ratiely apd gracefully ; but for the reason before stated 
she was unpopular, and a gentle mark of disapprobatioa 
from the pit rendered it necessary for her to retire, and. 
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make room for another^ who had a more voluptuous form^ 
and who by her extraordinary movements, .when she 
turned her back towards the audience, shewed that she 
thoroughly understood in what her predecessor had £Etiled ; 
she excited in consequence a profusion of applause. Had 
Martial witnessed this scene, although he has so often 
eulogized the Spanish dance of his own time, methinks 
he would have regarded this refinement in voluptuous- 
ness as a becoming subject for satiric animadversion. 
The account given of the bolero by Fischer is like almost 
every other subject he has touched, coloured to an excess 
which becomes ridiculous, not to say indecent. He hasi 
doubtless mistaken the fandango for the bolero. It ap- 
pears from the preface to a small collection of Sequidillas, 
to which the name of Precisco is affixed in the title page, 
though it bears neither the date, nor place of its impres- 
sion, that the bolero took its rise about the year 1780, 
in the province of La Mancha, and is indebted to the fol- 
lowing circumstance for its name : About that time, Don 
Sebastian Zerego, a Manchegan by birth, and one of the 
best dancers of his day, paid a visit to his native town, 
the youth of which, beholding him springing so much 
higher, and remaining so much longer than usual from 
the ground, whilst on the instruments the accompanying 
modulation was redoubled, in the warmth of their sur- 
prize and admiration declared that he jl&Wj (que bolaba,) 
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whoBcethe iimtstioiis to aee tlus man duice» were to see 

the dancer who iew, ** paxa ir a rer baylar al que bolaba»"^ 

or as th^ tehqed it the bolero. One cf the onpmX and 

most admired roles ol this dance is, that at the conclusioa 

of the strain, the dancera are suddenly to remain fixed in 

the postune in which the last mnskal note and stroke of 

the Castanet sfaaU leave them; this position is called el 

. bien porado. The dmoers of course study to conclude in 

attitudes the most elegant and graoeful. The effeet of both 

the £uidaiigo and bolero is said to be perfectly irresistible 

with the Spaniards, so much so indeed, that a traTcllev 

kaa, whimaically enough, obsorred,' that^ were any one 

suddenly to play the one or the other in a church or 

court of justice, the priest, and his congre^tion, or the 

.judge, the criminal, and advocates, would immediately set 

themselves in i^oticm. AfbM* Uie play, it is usual with 

the people of Cadiz to promenade in the square of Saint 

Aatoiao, 

I was at several tertulias or evening parties, which 
w^e agreeable enough. Cards and conversation formed 
the sources <^ amusement. In Spain the ladies of Anda;- 
lusia. are celebrated for their beauty ; but I must con- 
fess I am disposed to confine their attraction more to 
their person auid uncommon grace, than to their beauty of 
feature. They are veiy lively and agreeable, and are said 
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to pomea» tmcommoii powers of depad «id ev«n witiy 
badim^ aad taillety, to wiiich I am toid their kmguage 
is peeuliarlj suited. Tlie society of Cadis is idtogethef 
of a superior nature, doubtless owing; in a great degree to 
the commercial communi^ion winch tllat city has fbr 4 
great length of time kept up with the Met of tiie oiviliaed 
world. 

The rooms are in general knfltj and spacious^ every 
i^indow opening into a balcoxKf or railmg. A cJaaaantey- 
piece is unusual. A brazen pan of powdered charcoal 
called the copa, placed upon the floor, i» a substitute on 
a cold day in the winter^ The stsurcaMS and floors Mre 
generally of marble, Chteideliersr are comaoti, but alt 
not usually lighted up. The furniture i» hanchMMue, but 
i^rior to ours in taste and res^ riduuHto. 

Amongst the dbtmgui^ed perscms at Cadix, I met at 
the house of a very respectable English luerehant, Vice 
Admiral Don Ignatio Maria D'Alava, who it will be re^ 
membered escaped in the Santa Anna after the glorious 
battle of Tra&lgar, whom Lord Colluigwood claimed aa 
a prisoner of war, and whom he tlms acutely and exqui* 
sitely reproached in the tetter which he afterwards ad- 
dressed to him : " I could ^ot disturb the repose oif a 
*' man» supposed to lie in his last moments ; but your 
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*^ sword, the emblem of your service, was delivered to 
*^ me by your captain, and I expect that you consider 
" yourself a; prisoner of war." How the Spanish admi- 
ral satisfied his owii feelings of honour upon the occasion 
I «know not; the remonstrance of the noble British 
commander was unavailing : and when I was at Cadiz, 
D'Alava had the command of the port and Spanish ships 
of war, a circumstance which I regarded, after what had 
happened, as uhpropitious to a cordial co-operation 
with the British admiral there. 

It was with infinitely niore gmtification that I was in- 
troduced by^Brigadier General Doyle, an Irish officer in 
the Spanish service, to the celebrated Augustina Zara*- 
goza, who, it will be remembered by all who have pe- 
rused Mr. Vaughan's very interesting narrative of the 
siege of Saragoza (Saragossa), by her valour elevated her- 
self to the highest rank of heroines, during the first siege 
of that illustrious, but unfortunatje» city, in the month of 
June, 1806 * 
■■» ■ " I ■ ' 1 ■ I ■ ■ ■ 

* Those who have not read that acoount, will be^ple^ised with the following 
extract.— -'^ TSae^ attack of., the eoemy soemed to be directed principally 
'' agaibst the gate called the I^ortillo, and the castle near it withoat jthe 
<' walls, and which is (lothing more (haV f large square buildings naade use ^f ■ 
'' as a prison^ and surrounded by a deep di^ch. The sand-bag battery before 
^ the gate^f 4he Portillo was gallantly defended by the Arragonese, It was 
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In the second siege, some particulars of which I shall 
hereafter relate, she surpassed her former achievements. 
Augustina appeared to be of the age which Mr. Vaughan 
has assigned to her, about 23 when I saw her. She was 
neatly dressed in the black mantilla. Her complexion 
was a light olive, her countenance soft and pleasing^ 
and her manners, which were perfectly feminine; were 
easy and engaging* Upon the sleeve of one of her arms 
she wore three embroidered' badges^ of distinction, com- 
memorative of three distinguished acts of her intrepidity; 
Brigadier General Doyle told me that she never talked of 
her own brilliant exploits, but always spoke with ani*^ 



*^ several tfrnes destroyed, and as often reconstructed under' the fire of the 
'' enemy. The carnage in this battery throughout the day was truly terrible* 
'* It was here that an act of heroism was performed by a femak, to which 
^ history scarcely affords a parallel. Augi^stina Zaragoza, about twenty 
''two years of ags^ a handsome woman of the lower-class of the people^ 
'* wbilst performing her duty of carrying refreshments to the gates, arrived 
" at thebattery of the Portillo at the very moment when the French fire had 
''absolutely destroyed every person that was stationed at it. The citizens 
*' and soldiers for the moment hesitated to reman the guns ; Augustina 
" rushed forward over the wounded and slain, snatched a^ match from the 
"•hand of a. dead artSleryman, . and fired off a twenty-six pounder, then 
" junlping upon the gun, made a solemn vow never to quit it alive during 
W the siege ; and having stimulated her fellow citizens by this daring intre- 
"•pidity to fresh exertions, they instantly rushed into the battery, and again- 
♦^opened a tremendous fire upon the enemy -** 
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ination of the many i^ saw displayed by others in those 
memorable sieges. These insignia of militwy merit had 
been conferred upon her by her illustrious commander, 
Genend Joseph Falafox. The day before I was intro* 
duced to this extraordinary female* she had been enter- 
tained at a dinner given by Admiral Punris on board of 
his flag-ship. The particulart I received firom an oflKcer 
who was present ; as she received a pension from govern- 
ment, and also the pay of an artillerjrman, the admiral 
consid^^ her as a military character, and, much to his 
credit* received h^ with the honours of thai profession. 
Upon her reaching the deck, Uie marines were drawn up 
9^4, Qianopuvred before her ; she appeared quite at home* 
regarded them with a steady eye, and spoke in terms 
of adnuiation of their neatness, and soldier-like {4[>pewv 
arnee. Upon esanunii^ the guns, she observed of one of 
them, with the satis&ction with which other women 
would speak of a cap : " my gun,** alluding to the one 
with which she effected considerable havock amongst the 
French at i^aragoza, '* was not so nice and clean as this.** 
She was drinking her coffiae when Uie evening gun fired < 
its discharge seemed to electrify her with delight: she 
sprang out of the cabin upon the deck, and attentively 
listened to the reverberation of its soynd. In the eve- 
ning, she joined in the dance with the rest of the company, 
and displayed a good ear for owsic. and comtderabl/e n;^ 
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tural gracefulness. The sailors, as it may be supposed^ 
were uncommonly pleased with her. Some were over- 
heard to say with an hearty oath, *' I hope they will do 
something for her, she ought to have plenty of prize 
money ; she is of the right sort/* 

So much envy does merit always excite, that there 
were many in Cadiz, and men too, who coldly called this 
young heroine the artilerywoman ; and observed, that they 
should soon have nothing but battalions of women in the 
field, instead of attending to their domestic concerns, if 
every romantic female was rewarded and commissioned 
as Augustina had been. Base detractors 1 happy would 
it have been for your country, if many of your soldiers 
and most of your chiefs, had acted with the undaunted 
intrepidity and unshaken patriotism of this young female I 
The interest of my interview with her was much in- 
creased by the following circumstance : Brigadier General 
Doyle was relating to her the deplorable state, to which 
Palafox had been reduced just before and after he fell into 
the hands of the enemy in the second «iege : she listened 
to him with the most anxious attention. " Ah Au- 
" gustina,^* said he, ^^ now attend to the last letters of 
" your friend, hero, and general ; he will speak to you 
*^ through them.^^ He then read to her some very affect- 
ing letters written to Brigadier GreneralJDoyle a short 
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time before, and after the surrender, which he afterwards 
translated to me, and of which the following are trans- 
lated copies : 

'' Zaragoia, Febraaiy 7, 1809* 
" MY DEAREST FRIEND AND BROTHER, 

** I have just received your letter — ^but no 
^* one comes to my assistance on any side : you, however, 
** know me well ; you know I will sooner die than cover 
•* myself with disgrace. But if you do not help me, 
** what am I to do ? Ah my friend, this thought does 
" indeed afflict me : but I want not courage to die for 
** the preservation of my honour : if you do not come 
" quickly — ^very quickly — receive the last embraces of 
" your dearest friend and brother ! Sufficient that I say 
** to you, my tried friend. (These three words, are in 
•* English.) The bearer* of this will tell you — — Ah my 
** friend! my brother P' 

It may be proper here to observe, that the line of ser« 
vice, in which Brigadier General Doyle was principally 
engaged, was that of collecting information of the move- 
ments of the enemy, and furnishing succours, to the pa^ 

^ This* man was. a priest ^ho with grea^ address, and at the imminent 
peril of his life, contrived to quit Zaragoza^ and reach Brigadier General 
Doyle with this letter. 
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triotic troops of Spain, a species of service for wiiich 
the general 9 by his activity, zeal, address, and local know- 
ledge, was eminently qualified. He made every exertion 
to send succours to the brave Arragonese in their re- 
nowned city, but without success. A dreadful pestilen- 
tial fever broke out amongst them* Owing to excess of fa- 
tigue, and the desperate condition of himself and his he->. 
roic comrades, Palafox became delirious, and when the 
French entered Zaragoza was unable to make any ar- 
rangements for his personal safety. Augustina caught 
the pestilence, which was incumbering the streets with 
its victims. She had too much distingui^ed herself not 
to attract the notice of the French. She was made pri- 
soner, and removed to an hospital, where as she was con- 
f^idered to be dying of the fever, her guard paid but little 
attention to her* However, her good constitution began 
to triumph over this cruel malady, and finding she was 
but little watched, she contrived to elude the centinel, 
and in a manner as extraordinary as the rest of her ex- 
ploits^ escaped the enemy, and joined several of her 
friends, who had fled to the patriots, in perfect safety. 
General Doyle then read another, the la«t note but one, 
he had at that time received from Palafox : it was written 
at Pamplona^ to which place he had been removed by 
the enemy in his way to Paris, and was dated March 13. 
" My dearest Doyle — my friend — ^my brother— for God's 

F 2 
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" sake send me by the bearer or by letter, on Bayonne some 
^* money — You know hoMr long a journey is before me, 
" and the moment will arrive when I shall beg charity. 
^^ This is the only comfort I can now receive from your 
^* good heart. My dearest friend they have robbed me 
*^ to the very shirt. Adieu — ^adieu~-adieu !'* The fece of 
Augustina^ which, as I have observed, is remarkable for its 
sweetness, assumed a mingled expression of commiseration 
for her hero, and revenge against his enemies. Her eyes, 
naturally soft, flashed with peculiar fire aad animation ; 
tears rolled down her cheeks ; and clasping her hands, as 
the last word ** adieu'* was repeated, she exclaimed " Oh, 
** those base invaders of my country, those oppressors of 
** its best of patriots ! should the fiite of war place any of 
** them within my power, I will instantly deliver up their 
** throats to the knife." General Doyle was much im- 
pressed with the manner in which she uttered this fierce 
denunciation, a manner that can leave but little doubt 
of her carrying it into execution, should an opportunity 
offer. Soon afterward^ the husband of Augustina entered, 
who had been severely wounded during the sieges, ac- 
companied by a youth, a nobleman, and a cousin of Pa- 
lafox : when the second siege took place, this young man 
was at college, %vhich upon the irruption of the French, he 
abruptly quitted, and after having distinguished himself at 
Rio Sico under General Cuesta, with scarcely any mo- 
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ney, and little food and cloathing^ he made his -way ta 
ZaragQza, and fought under his noble relative with en- 
thusiastic bravery. It does not often fall to the lot of a 
traveller to- meet with occurrences such as I have related, 
and to see a group of persons, so distinguished for their 
intrepidity and patriotism. Augustina calls herself the 
Wpjttan of Zaragoza : she occasionally -wears the dress of 
the service irito^which^she has entered, the artillery, but 
modestly preserves the petticoat. One evening as she 
was walking alone in this habit, in one of the streets of 
Cadiz, with her sabre by her side, a man attracted by her 
beauty, followed her a considerable way, upon which 
©fended at his impertinence, she turned round, and draw- 
ing her sabre, with great csUmness but determination, told 
him, that if he followed her another stepi she would cut him 
down. The desire of this gay^ but not gallant, Lothario 
was instantly turned into fear, and he fled from the object 
©f his wishes* as fiast ^ his legs could carry him. She was 
proceeding to Seville, to be presented to the central junta, 
for the purpose of soliciting a higher appointment in the 
patriotic army.* The brave youth whom I have men- 



* The following energetic lines were writtea upon thjs amiable and intrepid 
female, by Mr. Joseph Biacket, a distinguished, but alas ! a departed, genius, 
in a poem caHed the Fall of Zaragoza, which, with some other poems, have 
been rescued from oblivion by the benevoleijoe of Mr. Pratt. 
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tioned lost very large possessions by the incursions of the 
French. In the struggle with France, the youth of Spain 
have exhibited many traits of gallantry. Amongst others, 
I cannot omit the following : In an attack made by the 
enemy upon the van^guard of General Venegas at Aranjuez, 
a very young ofl&cer of artillery, the only son of the Mar- 
quis of Panco, finding himself mortally wounded, called 
his company round him, and concluded a sliort but ani- 
mated, and pathetic address to them by saying, " My 
brave men ! Drop by your cannon, but never desert them 
— ^ferewell, I go to other regions of glory.*^ 

In Cadiz, although a little national jealousy was occa- 
sionally visible, an Englishman experienced every mark of 
attention ; a saying once in use amongst the Spaniards, was 
now revived in its full spirit, ** con todo el mundo guerra, 
y paz con Unglaterra" — ^' war with all the world. Hut peace 

■ Oh ! heaven born heroine. 



Fair Augiutina, bold heroic maid ! 

Thine is the beauteous form, but warrior's sod ; 

Thine the re-animating genVoas pride. 

Like fam'd CamiIla,'nobly to deal forth 

Destroying vengeance on thy country's.foesj 

fi^ck to the breast of fainting courage call 

The curdling blood, and bid thy brothers, armed, 

Qr die or triumph with thee! 
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with England.'^ Cadiz has always been particularly at- 
tached to the English.* Several Irish and Scottish fami- 
lies have resided in that city for many years without any 
molestation. It is worthy of remark that whenever Spain 
declared war against France, almost every Frenchman, 
however humble his occupation, used to remove with 
every thing belonging to hint from the country. In the 
beginning of the present war, between England and 
France, an order, forced by the predominant influence of 
the latter over Spain, was issued for every Englishman to 
quit the country: a British merchant who had long re- 
sided in Cadiz, and whom I had the pleasure of knowing, 
went to the principal judge and said, " By this order I 
*' am obliged to go to England : can I do any thing for 
'^ you there?" to which the judge replied, '^ Are you in- 
fatuated ? can I say more ?'^ Upon the faith of this hint, 
the merchant remained, and experienced the most perfect 
security. The hatred which all classes in Cadiz seemed 
to bear to the French, was in proportion to their love and 
admiration of the English. ^ 
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BUHIAL*— SINGULAR PUNEHAL CtJSTOBf— GOOD flEMAHK 
OF A .BRITISH SAILOR OK TfiJB CATHEDRAL OF CADI£ 
— DR.AWIKG ACADEMY — LA CITNA ^AWD OTHER PUB- 
LIC INSTITUTIONS — THE PLAGUE SPANISH COUNTRY 

DANCES — PRIDE OF THE GRANDEES — ASSASSINATION 
OP SOLANO— EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCE AT- 
tENlOlNG IT — SOLANO tS PART VINDICATED — AN- 

CCtoOTE OP KORLA A HARD FATE-~<;ARICATURE 

PilrrNT-*-TKE GALE JOS FEMALE GIPiSIES — PUERTA 

DE SANTA MARIA — ACCOUNT OF THE ONLY BULL-^ 
FIGHT PERMITTED IN SPAIN ANECDOTE OF A CELE- 
BRATED MATADOR PRIDE OF AN EXECUTIONEJR. 

AFTEU the dreadful epideoiic fevers which 
raged in Cadiz, in the years 1800 and 1804, a termination 
was put to the baneful practice of burying in the 
churches, and even within towns. There is now a burial 
ground about a jnile from the city. The time allotted 
for the interment of the dead is twenty-four hours after 
their decease ; this celerity of burial is somewhat at 
variance with the precepts of Moses to restrain from bury- 
ing for three days ; but the heat o^ the climate justifies 
the practice. In Valladolid, Salamanca, and other parts 
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of Spain, it is even thought dangerous to oversleep your- 
self; but it is highly probable, that premature burial 
may have sometimes taken place, from this precipitation. 
The deceased is always dressed in the habit of some 
order. The monks take care to make the people believe 
that no one caii go to heavea but in their attire. 

It is common here, as in Ireland, to enliv^i a funeral 
by a festival. A grand dinner is generally given by the 
nearest rdations of the deceased, to his different friends 
and acquaintance, to whom funeral dinner-cards are for- 
mally -issueji. 

Amongst the principal public edifices in Cadiz the new 
cathedral is pointed out to strangers. It is a stupendous 
roofless shell, ornamented within by a profusion of rich 
marble* The architecture is in bad taste, and extremely 
heavy. It appeared to me to be as large as the Pantheon 
at Paris. It was commenced in 1722, but for want of 
suflicient funds, or a misapplication of those which are 
still raised by a duty of one and a quarter per cent, levied 
upon certain articles coming in or going out of the city, 
the building has made no progress for upwards of sixty 
years past: in all probability it will never be completed. 
It has already cost upwards of four millions and a half 
iof reals, and to complete it would cost almost as large a 
siun. 
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Spain is celebrated for the number of it9 public uufi*- 
liifihed edifices. Perhaps the priests think, if tbey begin 
to build a magmfieent chofd^ with inadequate contri- 
butions, that the public piety will be still further and effi- 
caciously excited* where it sees that only a few more 
columns, a dome, and interior decoration .are wanted for 
its completion : be this as it may, in no country are th& 
means and the end so little calcidated when a public edi- 
fice is to be raised as m Spain ; a circumstance which 
tendered the following exclamation of a British sailor, 
upon going within the walls of the cathedral I am speak- 
ing of, very natural and acute : " May I go to Davy's 
** locker,** said the tar to a comrade as he was looking; 
round, '* if this will ever be finished, but I- wonder how 
•* the devil they got it up so high.** 

The signal tower is well worthy of a visit, the view 
from it being very fine and extensive. Here the whole 
character of the city may be seen ; immediately below is a 
convent, having a garden, containing several palm-trees ; 
besides this, I believe there are no more than two gardens 
in the whole city, and no house has a back yard. Acyoin- 
ing the watch tower is a school for drawing. This esta- 
blishment does great honour to the cily. There are 
about two hundred students, many very young, who in 
addition to drawing and modelling firom fine muscular 
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figures, »re taught irriting, and arithmetic. Tho«e who 
cannot i^ord to bring Iheir own instruments and mate* 
rials, are gratuitously provided with them. There is a 
library in an incipient state, in which there are portfolios 
of Spanish engravings tolerably well done» The directors 
of this academy are rather ehy of shewing it to strangers, 
particularly to Englishmen, on account of its not yet 
havii^ been brought to maturity. Every town of re- 
spectability has a drawing school. It is rather singular 
that Spain has produced no very distii^;ttid»ed modecn 
pakster. 

The Foundling Hospital called ia Cuna, a most neces*^ 
«ary institutafia in Cadiz, is large and well conducted. 
The principal prison for criminals is reiy (extensive, but 
in a truly filthy condition : it is formed of isquare courts 
with dungecms on eachsideand a gallery abovethe prisonfor 
culprits omidemned to diMns, who dean 4^ streets, and 
is in a very healtlqr situation^andkept xemajckably itouu 
The operation of Jnstice, who mi this oiwatry toaf weU 
be said to be blind, to have leaden feet and ioan iMods, is 
almost incredibly slow. It is not unusual for several 
years to roll away between the committal and the trial 
of ftn offender. 

Of the theatie S»r the buU-^ght, a mere circular ruin 

o2 
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Mfluim. The exterior of the Custom-Hoase is faand-^ 
some. The dmich of the Capochiiis is principalljr 
Ksorted to on account e( its oonlaimiig a fine altar-piece 
by Morillo, who vas killed by a fell fiom the ladder on 
which he stood to paint it, in ccmsequenoe (rf which the 
work is incomplete. There aie some other paintings by 
this distinguished artist* 

The hospital for females isentitled-to-notioe. It is opei^ 
eveiy day after ten ; you pass through a fine church, and 
ascoid by a spacious flight of steps to the wards^ where 
the patients are most improperly exposed to public view. 
The number of visitors crowded the rocMus to a degree 
that was evidently oppresnve to the sick, who were 
waited upcm by ladies of the first respectability. The 
bed and bedding, &c. were veiy neat and even handsome^ 

The inrevailing disorders seemed to be hectic. Ladies 
also attended upon the steps with silver plates to collect 
charitable donations, and the kitchen was formed into 
alcoves of flowers. 

There are numerous other institutions for instructing 
the ignorant, supporting the unfortunate, reclaiming tlie 
depraved, and restraining the bad, which are very honour- 
able to this distinguished city/ and particularly to one of 
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ite former govcmors,before mentioned, the Count O'Reilly . 
A walk round the ramparts, which is about three miles, is 
very agreeaMe. Outside of the city, on the road to the 
Isla, the ground Ih laid out for rearing vegetables, but 
with these, as well as fruit, it is principally supplied from 
Port St. Mary.. 

My lacquais told me;many dismal stories of the plaguy 
which raged here first in the .year 1800, and again in the 
end of the summer of 1804. Recent settlers and foreign- 
ers were attacked most severely by the first: it is also 
curious that the men suffered in "prbportioii to the women 
as fbrty-seven to one. The second contagion was the 
vomito nigro, or black vomit. This brok6 out at Malaga, 
and extended as high up the coast as Barcelona. In 
Cadiz it was lass fiaital than the first awful visitation. In 
all, upwards of ten thousand persons are said to have 
perished. In 1799 the population was estimated at 
seventy^-five thousand ; after the pestilence, it rapidly fe<- 
. covered, and at present the residents are supposed to« 
amount to seventy thousand ; I say supposed, for the best 
informed in Spain are but badly acquainted with this 
important subject. The principal cause of which is, that 
when a census is taken, many &milies are induced to 
make false returns of their numbers from an apprehension 
that its object is either an. increase of taxes or. a levy for 
the army, and a desire of eluding them. 
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The British naval commander gate a magniiceiit bi& 
and supper on board of his ship to the grandees, who 
had taken refuge in Cadiz, and to the principal tenilies 
resident there. As he honoured me with an invitation, I 
had an opportunity of witnessing the decisive superiority 
of the Spanish over the English country dances. The 
former is slow, and combines the character of the waltz 
with the figure of the latter. A iNitional dance by one 
gentleman and two ladies produced an enchanting effect. 

I had also an opportunity, on tiiis as on other occa- 
nons, to see how misfortunes subdue the pride of the 
haughty. There was a time, when a Spanish grandee 
scarcely regarded his inferior as a bdng of the same spe« 
ctes ; but now, notwithstanding the Spanish proverb that 
^* For the time being, nobility sleeps^ but in commerce 
** it becomes extinct,^ the mighty lord, driven from his 
palace and stripped of his domains, was glad to be noticed 
by those who were indebted to commerce for their inde- 
pendence* 

In walkii^ throu^ the city, the remains of ^e house 
of the late Marquis de Solano attracted my attention. 
TMs nobleman was governor of Cadiz, and had unfortu- 
iia%ely his patriotism too rashly, as it is since supposed, 
called in questi<m by the people : they, and in deference 
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td them, his friends, aiid his wife implored him to give 
np the command of the city : hut, as if conscious of his 
fidelity to^rds his legitimate sovereign, he refused. 
The mob. exasperated at his conduct, perhaps urged on 
by some of his personal enemies, attacked his palace with 
musketry and artillery. The traitor Morla was at this 
time with Solano ; they fled over the houses : Morla es^ 
eaped with great difficulty. Mrs. Stiimge^ the wife of a 
very respectable English merchant^ long resident in 
C^iz, concealed tlvt marquis in her house. The mob 
heard of it, forced their way into the mansion, and 
draped him from his concealment. Mrs. Strange with 
that enthusiastic fortitude which generous females never 
fidl to display towards the unfortunate whom they favour 
with their esteem, placed herself between him and his 
sanguinary assailants, and in doing so received a wound in 
one of her arms. As the unfortunate Soiano was dragged 
down the stairs, he turned round to« his protectress, and 
waving his hand, said to her in a most affecting tone of 
voice '' hasta laretemidad,'^ a.&rewell expression not pos- 
sible to be exactly rendered into English^ but meaning 
We shall meet in eternity.'^ 

The mob then^ forced him to^ the market-^laoe, 
where he was finally dispatched after receiving a great 
number of mortal stabs> some of which pierced him 
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through. Solano was a remarkably brave man, and da- 
ring . the whole of this savage ' scene never lost this self 
possession. To one of his murderers, who had run a pike 
intoliis back, he calmly turned round and said '^.Coward 
" to strike there ; come round if you dare—^fece and de- 
'/ stroy me." An extraordinary circumstance attended thig 
assassination. The man whom Mrs. . Strange had em- 
ployed to make the secret closet in which sheat first con- 
cealed the marqaus from the fuiy of.his enemies, upon his 
entering the.house, went to this spot, .and, discovered So- 
bino, immediately after Iwhich the fellow Was seized, with 
a phrenzy, threw himself out of the window and was killed 
QU the spot . 

: Many eiilighteni6d andimp^rtialpersons iniCadiz agree 
m thinking that had Solano lived, and witnessed the par- 
tially successful exertions which were afterwards made by 
his countrymen, he would have proved a distinguished 
and valuable adherent to the patriotic cause. 

Previously to this assassination, the mob one day up- 
braided Morla and Solano with being theirenemies, upon 
which Morla exclaimed " we are not your enemies ; there 
they are*^ pointing towards the sea to some British ships. 
" No the English. are our friends'' replied the people, 
f* Your friends ! why they took Gibraltar from you in a 
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time of peace*' said Morla. ^* You ought to be better 
informed** answered one of the very lower orders, " the 
*' English never break their faith : they took it in war, 
*' and because those who held it could not defend it." 
Sanguinary as the mob were towards Solano, yet plunder 
formed no part of their object- His house was splen- 
didly furnished^ but although set on fire in some places, 
and shattered by the shots they discharged in others, not 
the smallest article of value was taken. Solano's palace 
remained as the mob left it when I was at Cadiz. A pa- 
triot ^f more undoubted loyalty than Solano, met with 
as hard a fate. This worthy man, had been seized by the 
French, when they first entered Madrid, was tried and 
condemned to die ; before the sentence could be carried 
-into execution, the patriots re-occupied the city. ' It was 
necessary to observe some -forms before their brother in 
prison could be liberated, and previous to their being 
finished, the enemy returned, drove the patriots once 
more from the capital, and the poor fellow was hanged* 

The shops are not remarkable for the brilliancy of their 
appearance* They are in general like vaults upon the 
basement floor. Those of the jewellers, milliners, and con- 
fectioners, are the handsomest. The art of engraving is at 
present, in a wretched state in Spain. The most popular ca^- 
licature print of that time, represents an Englishman and a 

H 
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Spaniard dancing the French Emperor on a rope, in a 
manner »omewhat similar to the ungracious tossings in a 
blanket oC tiie unfortunate squire d£ Ia Mancha. Hfo 
map of Cadiz 'v^:^ to be had. The booksellers told mie the 
Supreme Junta with its accustomed weakness had bought 
them all up. lUire coins are sometimes to be purchased 
at the staJU^oi the huks^r» of oM iron, but they are mostly 
c<^lected b}rasROi^> who ^ins a pro&t upon their resale. 

Thi? entraw^es ^nd couft-yards of the hotels are gene- 
rally ^ccupi^d by coblers^ eabinet mtakers, and petty 
tradesw^ %)li fD^a^ed in tiieir different pursuits. The 
QaUejos, (pconouRCed OaUegos.) or Galiciuos are a re- 
x|^a,rkably fine- a^letic raice of mum. These 2.ve the por* 
ters- 9$ C9/^i thQir pfobity i& equal to t^ prodigious 
powers of ttw^ bodies-; for they are entrusted by the 
mtrq^ants to coi)3is^ from one place to another as many 
ba§^ of dt^Bfs as they can carry, without any one to ab- 
tenj}ito see that thfey act honestly toiwaird their employer. 
In this manner, I have seen a Gallejo bearing upon his 
sl^uldliH^ between ,two and three thousand dollars. Oa 
acif ouBt, qf i^m maacuHne beauty tshe students i» th& 
d);a,wing school^ draw. &om their naked figures. The 
gypsey-women, called gitianas, axe equally distinguisliable 
&>: U^ ^^if^ression of: their &ce, aiid beautji and imtuiati 
gj^s^il^^l^^S of thAi)^p«ss3iiO; They seU. mnslin handkeF^ 
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eiiieft, 8ec., and are in gj»ierai more reputable iaoA ieai 
eentic thaaf the gypfiet of oth^r etnuAtk*. These vottie^ 
^ance the fimdaago io all iti i&deceok volupttiouaness. 

Hsnng procttf ed a Mcenoe t6 travel poat^ if ire thoiig^ 
proper, and a pas^ort for the Pnertar de Suita Ma^, 
Port iSt. iiagy% or ad it i» brieflf ealle^ the l^ofrt, « dat 
route to Seville we left Cadi^foif thai t^wn on Saitday . 
the 21«t July. The heat tras very great, the thenfiome* 
ter being at mneiT'-^ixilegreed^ Amidst hottdredi of filthy 
porteri, boatmen^ &c., andthe roadii^of " ^eifepuerts?' 
'from a hundred brasea throato» ve set HSL in a passage- 
boat with latine sails -, tupo tatrge eyes Wieite painted in its 
bows, a custom common with adl vessels^ off ti^ descrip^ 
tion, and an inscription in its stem, denoting that we 
were under the care of the virgin ;. tlie boat was ftlled 
with numerous parties, in their best dresses, going dv^ to 
the Port to see the corrida de los toros, or bul{*fightsv 
which were to take place that day. In less thaii an hour, 
the wind being fidr, we crossed the bay o^ Cadiz, amidst 
a beautiful display of numerous ships Of all si2es,-passage-' 
boats with their ample and picturesque sails, and the* 
country which, nearly surrounded us. After passing Fort- 
St. Catharine^ we crossed a dangerous sand bar, when 
every one took off his hat, and said a prayer fbr the souls 
of a great number of persons who had been lost here at 
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diflferent times, in no less than eleven boats and thein 
crews. A collection was then made to be presented to 
the priest to offer more effectual prayers for so many 
souls in purgatory, which I have no doubt was faithfully ap- 
plied. This sand bar has been formed by the sands which 
the Guadalete carries (lownwith it, near the mouth of 
which the Port is situated, distant about three leagues 
£iom Cadiz. The Port, which was tine ancient Menestei 
Portus, is a very neat, sprightly, and handsome town, 
without walls or fortifications, is the residence of the cap- 
tain-general of Andalusia, and of a civil and a militaryi 
governor. There is a good hotel here, much crowded On; 
Sundays, on account of the bull-fights, called La Crua 
de Malta, or The Cross of Malta. 

: I dined at the hospitable country house, (for bo it wascon^ 
sidered although in a town) of Mr Fleetwood, a merchant 
of great respectability, and whose donations at various,^ 
times, to the good cause of Spain have not been less than 
three thousand pounds. Before dinner we walked over 
the greater part of the town, which is well paved and* 
kept very clean, chiefly by French, prisoners who are paid 
for their labour. The Calle Ancha is a very long and 
noble street. Several of the churches, convents, and* 
bouses are very handsome. After dinner, the whole place 
was alive, and the people in crowds hastened to the theatre 
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of the bull-fight. As the only bull-fight in Spain was at this 
time here, and as there were some circumstances attending 
it rather of a novel nature, I shall not pass it over, although 
the Spanish bull-fight has been before described. The 
theatre was of wood ; round the arena or circus were 
erected a number of seats ascending like steps, capable of 
containing about 10,000 persons : the boxes being at the 
upper part, and divided off, and the top of the highest cover- 
ed over : in the centre was a very large and handsome box 
appropriated to the governors and the principal civil and 
military officers ot tlie town. The prices of the places 
are regulated by the sun and the shade, those on the 
shady side are the best, and to obtain as much shade as 
possible, the fights seldom commence before four o'clock. 
On my ticket was inscribed ** Communes Sombra/' 
Upon entering the theatre, Ii was much impressed by the 
magnitude of the structure, and the. immense assemblage 
of the people. The number of the men and women 
appeared to be nearly equal. Amongst the latter were 
several females of distinction, and many of great respect- 
ability. The box I sat in was next to that of the gover- 
nor, who was extremely attentive and polite to me. A 
short time before he took his seat, one of the gates of the 
arena or circus opened, and a fine corps of volunteers 
entered, and cleared it of a great number of people who 
climbed over the sides> and took the seats to which they 
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were entitled. Jn the centre of the arena a strong post 
was fixed in the earthy upon the top of which sat a mon^ 
key, chained and dressed in scarlet rdginxentals. Many 
of the low Spaniards believe, that the cause of the royal 
abolition of this th«ir favourite pastime, arose from an 
objection entertained by the queen to the people assem- 
bling in large bodies, together, but this' is not the fact ; 
more rational and provident reasons suggested it, in 1805» 
to Charles lY.or his ministers. This cruel exhibition 
imbrutes the disposition of the people ; if the day oa 
which it happens be not a Sunday, a day is lost to labour. 
The poorest persons will sell their very beds to raise 
money to attend their popular spectacle,, and agriculture* 
and the army suffer by the extraordinary havoc which 
was formerly made amongst the horses and oxen to an 
amount which is almost incredible. I found by what 
took place that the bull-fight at the Port was as muck 
interdicted as in every town, in Spain, but as a convenient 
boon to the people, the governor was permitted by the 
Supreme Junta, indirectly to concede it to them. 

Before the fight commenced, a procession entered, com- 
posed of the different dramatis personam in this bloody 
pastime ; after making tlieir obedience to the governor, 
one of them begged permission to fight the bulls, the 
.governor turned his head aside and made a motion that 
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(heir prayor could not be granted^ they again bowed, and 
as th^ were retiring the people called out to his excel- 
l^icy, in a very brief exclamation, to indulge them with 
the spectaclcj upon which the governor made a signal 
with his handkerchief to the performers, that the bulls 
mi^t be fought. Thunders of applauses expressed the 
public gratitude, which at length was succeeded by the 
sitence of highly excited expectation. 

The bulls intended to be fbught were then driven across 
the arena^ in company with two tame oxen with bells round 
thek necks: three or feur piccadores, mounted on tolerably' 
well^looking Andalusian hacks, entered the circus, and 
took their station near some of the wooden partitions or 
barricadoes erected within it, for the protection of 
those who fight the bull on foot, when they are hard 
pressed by him. These equestrians wore leathern gaiters, 
well padded about the legs, thick leathern breeches, silk 
jackets of various colours, embroidered with spangles and 
lace, and trimmed with ribbons, whitish bfown hats, tied^ 
under the chin, having a t«ry broad flat brim, their hair 
in a net Avith a long tassel at the bottom, and. carrying a 
long pole with a goad at the end** Presently the massy 
bars of a double ^ate under the govertior's^ box, througll^ 
which the bidls had passed, were knocked aside, and the 
man who opened it immediately sprang behind ob& 4f the 
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before-mentioned barricadoes for security. This -vros hl 
moment of uncommon anxiety and expectation. Imme- 
diately a noble Andalusian bull rushed into the arena ; 
at first he seemed appalled by the shouts of such an im- 
mense concourse of people ; he stared around him, pawed 
the earth, smelt. it, snorted, and then' observing the pic- 
cadores, he collected himself, and made a desperate 
charge upon the nearest of them, who turned him aside 
with his pike: with accumulated rage he assailed the 
next, and threw horse and rider with such violence, that 
the furious animal himself rolled over them, and, for a 
moment, they were all concealed by a cloud of dust — The 
chulos, or fort combatant, dressed en mqjo, or sprucely, 
much in the same attire as the male bolero dancers wear, 
rushed from behind the barricadoes, and provoked and dis- 
tracted the infuriated beast by holding before him cloaks 
of different colours : in the mean time, the fallen piccador 
rose and remounted his horse, whose side had been opened 
by the bull, and whose entrails were hanging from .the 
orifice in ribbons streaming with blood : the poor animal 
moved a little, but slowly, from loss of blood, and from 
an appreliension of treading upon his bowels — horrible 
sight ! his rider dismounted, but not till the miserable 
beast could carry 4iim no more. The dying horse was left 
to languish : several times he made a convulsive, but in- 
fiffbctual, effort to rise; then raised his head and looked 
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around, as if to implore some one to dispatch liirn. No 
one, not even the hangman, would have released him from 
his miseries. A proud custom forbids it, and he Mas left 
to breathe his last in agony. Such of the piccadores as 
are not able to ride off their horses, on account of theii- 
wounds, when the trumpets sound for the ehulos to bait 
the bull, are paid less than those whose horses are able to 
carry them. This accounts for the piccadores pushing their 
horses, however badly gored, to the last extremity. After 
fighting the bull for some time, the trumpets sounded, 
the piccadores retired, and the ehulos alone conmienced 
an attack. With great confidence they approached the 
animal to his very horns, and as he rushed upon them 
alternately, tiaey eluded the assault by adroitly stepping 
aside, fir«t endeavouring to fix, and generally with success, 
two banderillas, or barbed arrows, decorated with curls of 
coloured paper on each side of his neck. If by accident 
or want of experience they are fixed in the sides of the 
beast, or the banderillas do not adhere, the disapproba^ 
tion of the spectators .is excited. Some of these bande-* 
rillas have gunpowder crackers attached to them, which 
discharge themselves soon after they are fastened, to mad- 
den the bull the more. In these attacks the skill and 
intrepidity of the ehulos were conspicuous. After some 
tirae,*^^the people called out matalo, matalo ! kill him, 
-kill him 1 meaning the bull. This is a high, though ud^ 

I 
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welcome compliment paid to the animal. The trumpets 
again soimded and the chuloa retired. 

The matador then entered alone, with a red cloak 
spread over a small stick in one hand, and a sword in the 
other ; and amidst the applause of the populace, bowed 
to the governor, who by a signal, gave hinot liberty to dis- 
patch the bull. The animal roaring and writhing with 
agony, endeavoured to shake the rattling banderillas from 
his neck, and prepared to charge the matador. The con- 
flict now appeared to present a frightful disparity against ' 
the man. All were mute — ^no one of the mighty multi- 
tude seemed to breathe. Calm and collected, extending 
the stick which supported the red cloak, he courted the 
assault of the furious animal, who at length turning his 
head to the ground, rushed with all his might upon him. 
Once or twice, still more strongly to excite the feelings 
of the spectators, he stepped aside and let the bull pass, 
at length upon the animal renewing the attack, and just 
as his horns were at his breast, the matador thrust his 
sword between them into his neck. The blow was mor- 
tal, and in an instant th^ fury of the animal seemed at an 
end. Rolling his eyes in death, he receded a little, then 
collected himself, fell upon his knees, and bellowed in 
expiring agony ; blood gushed from his mouth, and he 
was finally dispatched, the wound being first ascertain- 
ed to be mortal, by striking a dagger into the spine. 
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and he died amidst shouts o£ applause bestowed on the 
skill of the intrepid matador. Three horses yokedabreasi 
and decorated with little flags and ribbons then entered, 
the bull was fastened to their traces by the horns, and 
dragged off at fiiU gallop. 

f 

The skill of the matador at this amphitheatre was he- 
reditary, and perhaps his &te may be so too. His £atther 
named Pepehillo, was the first torreador in all Spain^ but 
by missing his aim, at the critical moment I have de« 
5cribed, was gor^ to death by the animal with whom he 
was fighting. This man when the late king was at Se- 
ville, offered, within a circle te be drawn by a stick in the 
clust of the arena, to kill the bull kneeling. The hu- 
manity of the king would not suffer such rashness, and 
observed the man must be mad to propose it The go- 
vernor is a great favourite with the people. Observing 
the concern I felt in seeing one part of the fight, he said 
to m^ in French, ** I wish that bull were Bonaparte/* 

I could not learn the reason why the torments of the 
4>ull were permitted to be at once terminated by the sti- 
letto, and the same act of common mercy refused to so 
4ioble, so courageous, so mild and docile an animal as the 
horse. Some years since, the late king issued an order 
that all dogs foimd in Madrid without collars, should be 
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killed, and the common executioner was ordered to dis- 
patch them ; the fellow refused, declaring that it was his 
office to kitt men not dogs. Some miserable wretches 
who liye by collecting rags and paper in the vilest parts 
of the city, were then applied tOj to do the business, with 
an offer of reward, but such was the pride of these people, 
that although they used clandestinely to steal and kill 
dogs for their skins, they also refused the undertaking a$ 
beneath them. 

The Andalusian bulls are the most ferocious and there* 
fore most prized in the bull-fights. Unless several horses 
are killed, the fight is considered by the most delicate and 
refined female spectators as unsatisfactory . The interest of 
it is much increased by a man being now and then wounded. 
The ladies have no very high idea of the bravery of a fo^ 
reigner who exhibits any other sensations than those of 
gratification at these fights. During this savage divert 
sion, men go about with nuts, and small crabs' claws as rer 
freshment, calling out ^' boccas, boccas,'' meaning *' will 
** you have a mouthful ?" 

The novillos are generally young bulls that go through 
all the stages of the fight except the last, sometimes they 
are baited by dogs. 

Upon my return from Seville to the Port, the fame 61 
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an Andalusian bull attracted me once more^ and I deter^ 
mined that it should be the last time, to the Amphi- 
theatre, It was indeed a terrible animal* In the course 
of his fury, he gored five horses to death, and nearly killed 
one of the piccaderes, who was extricated from, his horns, 
and carried off. The governor's daughter had honoured 
the beast by making with- her own delicate hands, ^ rich 
decoration of ribbons for his neck, and lovely women 
applauded the bloody havoc which he made- A young 
marquis^ a well known afficianado, or amatuer^. of bull- 
killing, was discovered by the sp^ctator& standing in the 
arena* behind one of the wooden :barricadoes, upon which 
the cry of el marques, el ms^rques ! resounded from every 
quarter. This was a flattering request to the young no- 
bleman, who had already won several ladies' hearts by his 
beauty, and his prowess, to come forward andsupersede the 
matador, and dispatch the bull- Tlie ladies waved their 
fans, and, the noble torreador prepared to obey the call, but 
the governor interfered, and would not permit it. ^' Oh 
*• what merit has thatfine jLoung nobleman,'' said a pretty 
Spani&h lady, '' how beautifully did he kill the bull V I 
learned that he had obtained all his popularity by having 
dispatched a very fierce bull a few Sundays before, with 
such grace and science, that his friends as a distinguished 
mark of their enthusiastic admiration, took off their neck- 
cloths, coats, and some even their waistcoats, and threw 
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them at him in the arena. This compliment, strange as 
it may seem to an Englishman, appeared to afford him the 
highest grati^cation, and after collecting together the ar* 
tides thus thrown, and distributing than to their owners, 
he vaulted into a seat amongst the spectatcNrs amidst 
thunders of plaudits. This nobleman was remarkably 
handscMne, and a fejr years since distinguished himself at 
the bull-fights at Madrid, where he attracted so much of 
the queen's attention that the prince of the peace deemed 
it prudent to banish him from the city. He has lost 
much of his consequence however by associating with, the 
bull'fightere, and is on that account as little respected as 
the noble patrons of the puguUstic art are here^ for the 
aame reason. 

Although it is always usual to kill the bull that shows 
much spirit, the one 1 have last described, was reserved 
on account of his peculiar merit for another fight, it be- 
ing rather necessary at this period to husband up the re- 
sources of a gratification so highly estimated. He was 
accordingly led out, with the blood streaming down his 
^est and shoulders, by the two tame oxen I have before 
mentioned ; who, upon being admitted into the arena* 
went up to him, and seemed to invite him to retire, upon 
which they all moved off together. In this manner the 
Imll which is not given up to the matador is always 
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conducted away. The decoying oxen are trained for the 
occasion : it is not a little interesting to see how consoled 
the poor^ bleedings harassed, and palpitating bull seema 
when th6y come to his relief, and how well pleased he 
trots off from bis persecutors, between his two friendff. 
The monkey, I found, rarely takes a part in this exhibi* 
tion, and is never exposed when there is much danger* 
His vaulting in the air, as far as bis chain will allow, bis 
terror and grimaces when the bull runs at him, are sources 
of much more amusement to the people than to the per«> 
former, who on the day I saw him, in a moment of gnat 
personal apprehension, broke his chain and took reliige 
amongst the spectators. When the bull makes towards 
the monkey, the people exclaim ^^ a la mona, a H mona,^' 
*^ to the monkey/^ After the fight, I was admitted be^* 
hind the scenes^ that is, to see the dens in which the bulls 
are kept before they appear in the arena* From the 
outside of the building,' animals enter a passage^ having 
on each side several of these dens, each of which is pro^ 
vided with a portcullis door, moveable up «nd down by 
pullies. These dens are boarded at top« bistving holes . 
and trap-doors at certain distances, through which the 
keepers in perfect safety, fron> above, can goad each bull 
from one den into another, or into the passage, at the 
end of which is the gate that opens into the arena : here, 
if the animal be remarkably fi^pcions and powerful, a 
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massy door raised and depressed by pullies, is suddenly 
let down upon his neck, to reduce his strength, artd at 
the same time to exaspersrte his spirit. Experience ena- 
bles the bull-fighters to' know by a glance of the eye, the 
peculiar disposition of the bull, and even to ascertain whe- 
llier he pushes with the right or left horn. The gate is then 
opened, and he makes his entry into the arena. There 
are . also rooms for the different performers ; and one, 
inwJiich are a bier, a crucifix, and surgical instruments 
for those who get wounded, and a priest attends with the 
host in case of a. &tal accident. After the fight, the dead 
horses are drawn out and laid upon ^an adjoining spot of 
ground to be devoured by the dogs ; and the bulls, which 
are the perquisites of the matador, are sold at about six- 
teen dollars each. .Each of the piccadores receives fifteen 
doubloons^ at three piasters each doubloon, for each fight. 
The matadors the same; and the chulos thirty dollars 
each : after these and a handsome >«um to the proprietor 
of the theatre, and the cost of the bulls and horses, &c. 
are paid, the residue, which is always considerable, is 
given to charitable institutions, and other public pur- 
poses. And thus is even cruelty made ministerial to 
humanity and civilization ! 

The peasant who has reared the biill intended to be 
fought, generally takes « seat ta witness the talents of his 
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prategi, and is discoverable by the uncommon interest he 
displays, and by his calling out to the bull " Chico, 
'^ chico/^ as much as to say ** my child, my child,^' and 
using other words of encouragement. 

It has been asserted by some writer^' that the Spanish 
bull-fights are of IVfoorish origin, by others that they 
were derived from the Greeks- ^ In the Greek bull-lights, 
several bulls were turned out and fought by an equal 
number of horsemen, each^ combatant selecting his bull, 
which he never quitted till he had overpowered him: 
But it seems most likely that the Spaniards received 
them from^ the Bomam. Liyy, say«, '* per eos di^s, qui- 
*• bus hsec ex Hispania, nunciata sunt, .ludi>taurilia, per 
" biduum fecti, religionis causa**^ The taurilia is said to 
have been substituted in the reign of Tarquinius Super- 
bus, and justly dedicated to the infernal gods. It owed 
its origin to a violent plague, which raged chiefly amongst 
pregnant wome^j, many of whom, procured abortions by 
eating bulls' flesh. After what I. have stated, the reader 
will not be surprised to be told that every Spanish lady 
is as well acquainted with all the fine points of a bull, as 
an English one is of those of a lap-^og. Inhuman, and 
therefore impolitic, as it seems to me, it is contended by 
many, that' the encouragement of the bull-fight excites 
and animates 'qualities which^ if duly restrained^ may be 
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productive of good, and honour to a country. It is a 
well known fact, that the men who most distinguished 
themselves In the battle of JBaylen, had been piccadores 
in the bull-fights. 

After the bull-fight, we walked on the Alameda, which 
was brilliantly illuminated by a number of many-coloured 
paper* lantherns. This walk, called Virgel, which is 
planted with orange-trees, and runs along the banks of 
tihe river, is very beautiful. Near this spot, ships lying 
in the bay of Cadiz are supplied with water, which, to- 
gether with the vegetables grown in the grounds adjoin^ 
ing, forms a considerable source of profit to the inhabit- 
ants. There are also some manufactories for staining 
linen to resemble printed calico. The Alameda was 
crowded with elegant well dressed persons, and the whole 
was much enlivened by a fair which was held in the street 
Adjoining. Numerous tents and stalls were erected, ia 
which ices of various sorts, wine, dried fruits and fish, 
and little bladder-like cakes fried in oil, .&c., were sold* 
The dance was seen, the sprightly sound of the castanets 
wis heard ; all were gay, sprightly, and happy, and exhi- 
bited to that extent a convincing contradiction to a no- 
tion generally received, that the Spaniards are a solemn 
laughter-hating people ; but there was no visible irregula- 
rity, nor any appearance of inebriety . In our way, we saw 
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a carriage drawn l^ six mules^ in which was a daughter 
of Donna Maria Theresa de Villabrega, and wife to the 
weak, ambitious, and faithless Godoy, Prince of the 
Peace. Of this family more hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

SPANISH INNS CLASSED AND DESCRIBED — XERES DE LA 

FRONTERA MR. GORDON'S WINE VAULTS ANDALU-* 

SI AN HORSES — MULES HOLY DECORATIONS — CIVI- 
LITY OF A MULETEER — RIDE TO SEVILLE — NEGLECT 

,OF AGRICULTURE SHEEP — RURAL LEGISLATION 

ANDALUSIAN SMUGGLER — SEVILLE ^MISERABLE AC-« 

.COMMODATIONS THE CATHEDRAL THE GJRALDA— * 

J4URILL0 — A ROYAL JOKE — A STRATAGEM. 

AS the moon shone brightly, and the 
•evening was very beautiful, we determined to quit the 
Port for Xeres de la Frontera ; accordingly we hired a 
calesa, which is a small cabriolet on two wheels, capable 
of holding two persons, drawn by one mule, and driven 
by a calesero, who sometimes walks by the side of his 
beast, and at others rides upon one of the shafts. We 
jset out in company with persons who had been specta« 
tors of, and who ha4 assisted at, the bull-fights. Some had 
their wives mounted behind them carrying boughs of the 
palm-tree, which, when blessed by the priest, become 
infallible charms against thunder, lightning, and the 
4evil ; on w^hjch account they are to be seen twisted 
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Tound the grating of the balconies in numerous houses in 
Spain. 

The road was tolerably good. As we entered Xeres., 
distant from the Port about ten English miles, or two 
Spanish leagues and a half^ we met a rosario, a grand 
catholic procession, illuminated by an immense number 
Df tapers, aiid enlivened by singing and fire-works. Our 
calesero conducted us to a fonda, or inn^ where after 
some refreshment, which only appetite rendered palat>»^ 
able, we went to bed, or rather to a dep6t of fleas. To 
give the reader a little idea of the different species of inns 
in Spain, I beg to inform him, that a fonda is the prin* 
/cipal inuin a town, where he may expect to find 
food (though most likely to be execrably bad) and wine 
provided. A posada is another and inferior inn in a town, 
where lodging only is found, and if the traveller wishes to 
^at, he must either bring, or send out into the town and 
buy, what he wishes. A venta isr a solitary house situated 
on the roads, in which it is seldom that any thing <nore 
than eggs and bad wine can be procured. 

Xeres is a considerable and tiandsome town, containing 
about 40,000 inhabitants ; and its neighbouring vineyards 
are celebrated for producing the sherry wine which is so 
much us^d in England. This wine is also produced at 
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many of the Spanish tables^ instead of liqueur. The 
Carthusian convent, the cathedral, and some prodigiously 
large wine-vaults, which belong to Mr. Gordon, an En- 
glish merchant, and which are capable of holding be- 
tween five and six thousand butts> merit the attention of 
the traveller. Remarkably fine stallions were used to be 
kept in this town, for the purpose of preserving a beautiful 
breed of Andalusian horses, which on. account of the re*- 
volution is now much neglected. The Andalusian horses 
Me justly celebrated, and are remarkable for being moTie 
easily managed by the voice, than the horses of other 
countries. They are sometimes sold cheaply. An Eh* 
glish general by permission of the Central Junta, gave 
only eighty dollars for a fine charger. The mule is a 
most valuable animal, and as I get more acquainted with, 
him, I shall be better able to do him justice ; at present 
I shall only observe, that our calesero told us, that this, 
animal will with ease carry two hundred weight and draw 
about seven hundred. 

After quitting Xeres for a short distance, and passing- 
through thick rows of stately aloes* and prickly pears, 



* The aloe is also called pita. Its leaves are from six to nine inches 
broad, from thiee or four thick. It is formed of a mucilaginous fluid, sur* 
rounding an immeivie nutober of patalkl threads, which after being rolled. 
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th? country becomes extremely rich, abounding with 
fruit-trees and vineyards, after which it presents nearly a 
level of com land, amongst the stubble of which, we saw 
numerous grasshoppers of an extraordinary size, some of 
them at least two inches long, with two long teeth : they 
are extremdy injurious to the grain. These are often sold 
in the streets, in cages, being esteemed for their chirruping 
music. The land was every where open, and we passed 
several fine horses, which, with their stately well«^ormed 
riders, who, like every human being wc met, were smoking, 
their cigars, presented a noble appearance^ The stirrups 
generally used resemble small wooden boxes, iiave a sharp 
point at the end, and are of Moorish origin. The sad^ 
dies are high before and behind, and covered with sheeps' 
skins. The peasants were few, but tolerably decent in 
their appearance. I saw also for the first time, nine or 
ten horses moving in a circle and treading out the corn. 
This metliod we are informed by tlie scriptures, is coerai 
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washed, and combed, are made iato hemp for cordage, horses* traces, halters, 
packing doth, and are even fine enough to make inferior lace with. In In- 
dia, particularly in the country which belonged to Tippoo Saib, it forms the 
boundaries of villages, and a veiy formidable defence against a charge of 
Jiorse, It is a complete vegetable cheraux de frise. The received opinion 
that the aloe blossoms only once in a century, is wholly unfounded. Its 
flowering depends on its growtli, which is governed by the heat of tbc cli- 
mate of the country in which it is reared. 
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with the time of Moses. ' The horses move round upon^ 
floor made of terrass^ so that the corn is not mingled Sv^ith 
any dirt. This I afterwards found to be the commT>ii 
method of thrashing in Spain. The flour in all but the 
north of Spain, is remarkably white and fine. We halted 
at Liforexa, a small and post town, when as there was 
nothing else to notice, I observed that our calesa. was de** 
corated on all sides with rude paintings of virgins and 
apostles, and that the following motto was' inscribed or 
the back, '' Viva la Virgin del Carmen ;" and also that 
the pigs of the town, resembled a Chinese breed, and 
were remarkably fiit and beautiful ; they were for sale at 
sixteen dollars each. The swine of Spain are generally 
fed on the acorns of the cork-trees and on chesnuts, which, 
give them a delicious flavour. 

The carts of this country have high stakes on each 
side, are mx)unted on lofty and clumsy wheels, some 
without spokes, and are drawn by large oxen, who pull 
from the horn. 

From this place, the country becomes very gloomy, 
and after riding about twenty-four miles, through a 
sandy road, during which we saw but few traces of culti- 
vation, we reached a solitary venta, the first I had seen,. 
It was indeed a deplorably dirty hole, and we had some^ 
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cause to regret that we had not brought provisions with us ; 
for it was with great difficulty that we procured an ome- 
let, fried in rancid oil, and a little bad wine : by way of 
dessert a muleteer gave us some unripe grapes. The 
muleteers of Spain are* remarked for their civility to 
strangers. Our host was the only Spaniard, according 
to the received notion of the national character, I met 
with in Spain. He' seemed eternally to bear in his^ mind 
the Spanish adage, **^ waste no words,^^ and resemWing 
the great Lord Burleigh, when a movement of his head 
was sufficient, he never used his tongue. The muleteers 
as they sat at their dinner, seemed as much engaged ip, 
politics as so many English country hair-dressers, and 
the word '* N'a poison,** accompanied with an execration 
peculiar to Spain, continually occurred. One of them 
just arrived from Seville, informed the rest, with the 
usual accuracy of rustic politicians, that Blake's army 
had ent-ered Armijuez (pronounced Aranquess) to the no 
little ddight of all who listened. 

Our ride from this miserable venta to Seville was four 
leagues, and continued for the greatest part over a dreary, 
bladeless, flat plain, then parched up, but which in the 
winter is in several parts overflown by the Guadalquivir: 
this was a short cut, and out of the high road. So barren 
was the scene, that the only objects which excited notice, 
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were several stone wells, which frequently appear, for 
the purpose of supplying troughs with water for the 
cattle. In the country approaching to Seville, may be 
traced some appearance of the baneful effects of the blind 
impolicy of the Spaniards in neglecting agriculture, in 
favour of their sheep. England and other countries have 
been formerly infested with wolves and othet ravenous 
beasts. Spain m^ be said to be devoured by the 
'meekest of all animals, by sheep, which are permitted 
to riot in and impoverish a region, which, on account of 
its richness and fertility, the ancients in the warmth of ima- 
gination, determined to have been the garden of the Hes- 
perides, and the site of the Elysian fields. It seems to 
be agreed by almost all writers on Spain, that the a&ra of 
the Mussulman government of that country, was by far 
the most brilliant in its history ; and that agriculture 
especially had to deplore the expulsion of the Moors^ 
Fruitful as is the soil, and propitious to vegetation as is 
the climate of Spain, it is well known^ that even at this 
period, nearly two-thirds of the country is uncultivated^ 
Of this neglect, the vast tracts of land, which are always 
kept in pasture for sheep, present one of the causes, and 
one of great magnitude. Folly generally propagates itp- 
self. To have the command of a large revenue arising 
from the duties payable on the exportation of wool, the 
Spanish government, in the blindness of corruption and 
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dotage, faftA even npw to learn, how ultimately great is 
the negative loss by exporting wool in a raw, and im- 
porting it in a manu£ix:tured, state. As this subject has 
been so clearly and. ably demonstrated^ and is so very 
obvious, to enter further on it would be a waste of time. 
The reader will find his ftttention well rewarded by pe« 
rusing the *^ Memoir on the Advancement of Agricul- 
ture, and on Agrarian Laws« Addressed to the Supreme 
Council of Castile, by the Patriotic Society of Madrid^ 
drawn up by one of its Members^ Don Gaspar Mel- 
*« chor de Jovellanos^.^^ This treatise breathes only senti- 
ments the niost truly patriotic and enlightened; but, as I 
have been informed, some weal^ and^ vicious monks and 
ministers took alarm, at its truth and intrepidity, and the 
illustrious author was consigned to the dungeons of the 
inquisition, from^ which he has been conducted by those 
events which have attracted the increased attention of all 
Europe to his struggling, country. As his labours are 
now justly appreciated by his countrymen, may his 
virtue animate, and his wisdom influience, their councils^ 
s^inst the tremendous enemy they haV^e to-encounter! 
This upright and sagacious . writer recommends the in- 
closure of Ijuids, the enactment of laws to proinote the 
prosperity of agriculturists,' the prevention of the accui- 
mulation of landed property in mortmain-tenure, con- 
demns the system t>f ecclesiastical estates continuing in 
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mortmain, depicts the iioxious^tate^of the possessions of 

the secular clergy, of the taxes upon yarious productions 

of the soil, the prejudicial restrictions upon the coro- 

trade, upon foreign commerce, and submits to his govem«- 

ment an admirable plan for ameliorating the state of agri«- 

eulture. Revenir d nos moutons ; to return to our sheep.; 

the number of those called merinos or transhumantes, 

migratory, in Castile Leon and £stremadura, is calculated 

at about five millions. In the sixteenth century, the 

wandering sheep CKoeeded seven millions, I could not 

learn from the disturbed state of the country, their amount 

at the present day. The immense flocks of this descrip** 

tion annually ^wander ov^r Uie mountains and plains of 

Old and New Castile, Navarre, Arragon, Biscay, the 

Kingdom of Leon, Estremadura. and Andalusia, making 

a journey of about one hundred and forty leagues ! The 

number of stationary sheep fed in Catalonia, Arragon^ 

Biscay, Valencia, Murcia, and Andalusia, is reckoned at 

eight millions. It is now I understand completely 

ascertained, that the wool of the stationary is equal to 

that of the erratic flocks. The reverse of this opinioi) 

has been for. a long time general. 

A very brief account of the manner in which these 
vast roving flocks are managed may not be uninteresting 
lo the reader ; they belong to an incorporated company^ 
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known by the name of the Mesta, and the privileges they 
enjoy, and the laws and immemorial customs which regu- 
late the peregrinations of the flocks^ are digested in a 
code entitled " Leys y ordenanzas de la Mesta/^ the laws 
and regulations of the Mesta. These flocks are united 
into one vast assemblage, and are regulated in the follow- 
ing manner. To a body of t^i thousand sheep^ an office 
called a mayoral . is ^ppotnt^, he is a sort of king of 
the shepherds who act under him, amounting to fifty in 
number. He has a horse and an annual salary allowed 
him. These sub-shepherds are divided into four classes, 
and paid according to their precedence, and allowed each 
two pounds of bread. Each shepherd is also allowed to 
keep a few sheep and goats, (the wool and hair remaining 
the property of the proprietor of the flock,) to supply 
him with flesh and milk. The persons thus employed 
generally agtnount to about fifty thousand. To each flock 
fifty dogs are appointed. In the winter the shepherds 
completely thatch themselves in against the inclemency of 
the season, by wearing cloaks of straw. The provinces 
in which these flocks are pastured, suffer much in conse- 
xpience; Estremadura alone does not contain abpveone 
hundred thousand inhabitants, whilst its ^i^e is equal tQ 
the support of two millions, 

We heard nmch at Cadiz of the robbers on this road. 
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but saw only the appearance of one, who, however, proved 
to be a contrabandisto or smuggler, mounted on a fine 
Andalusian stallion ; his Moorish saddle, high before and . 
behind) was covered as usual with a sheep's skin, and on 
one side of it hung his musket. His face and form were ex^ 
pressive and conunanding, and his jacket was handsomely 
embroidered with gold lace- The Malaga figures repre-^ 
senting these fellows, are very faithfirl. Though pursu-» 
ing an illicit profession, the Spanish smuggler is in general 
considered as a man of chivalrous notions of honour. 
His horse like all those we met had D. O; marked on its. 
side, to denote that it was unfit for use, otherwise it would 
have been liable to be seized for the army: but a little 
bribe or interest, easily eludes the requisition. 

It was with pleasure that we left the dreary country I 
have mentioned, and entered a handsome avenue of trees» 
that led to Seville, or; as the Spaniards pronounce it> 
Sevillia. 

At the barrier we were stopped to give an account pf . 
ourselves, and to have our luggage searched. Upon 
being informed that we were English, the oAcers said, 
" Pass on, your word is sufficient," a,nd concluded the 
compliment by holding out their hands for a little money. 
As there is a Spanish saying, " Quien no h» visto Se- 
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" villa, no h» visto maravilla/' " Those who liave not 
** seen Seville, have seen nothing wonderful,*' which, by 
the bye, is also said of other Spanish ' cities, and more- 
over as it was the residence of the government, and had 
the reputation of being better calculated, by its situation, 
to have been the capital of the peninsula thaa Madrid, 
we entered its streets with rather sanguine expectation : 
jiot to say a word of our being very tired and hungry. 

Bearing in mind the before moitioned proverbial 
eulogy, the first wimderfttl thing we experienced in this 
uonderful city was, that after driving through a number 
of mean and miserable streets, in search of a place to lay 
our weary bones in, yntil our very patience was ex- 
hausted too, we were with great difificulty admitted into 
the Tonda del Sol. 

There was smother inn, but this was the best, although 
the vilest hedge ale-house in England would hu^ve been infi- 
nitely preferable to it. However, one apartment inwhich 
we. were, as iisual, to eat and sleep, was large and cool, 
«nd as an indemnification for the loss of a great portion 
of the pavement, and a pile of mortar which stood in 
the comer, we had two anall lodcing glasses in thick 
gilt frames, suspended about eleven feet from the ground. 
Alter a good night's repose, and an excellent Spanish 
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breakfast of chocolate, bread, and a glasi* of iced watei^ 
we proceeded to look about this " maramlla.'' Twt> 
poor wretches in rags, who addressed each other ds 
Senor and Cavallero^ accosted us with " Vivan los- In^ 
" gleses, y muera Napokon," '' Live the English, but 
" perish Napoleon,'^ of course our generosity was not 
proof against this salutation. The day was almost into- 
lerably hot, and. in some measure justified the Spanish 
saying, that " Seville and the infernal regions are di- 
** yided only by a sheet of paper .'^ Thick shoes are, in 
consequence, highly necessary. The town stands in a 
vast plain ; the Guadalquivir, tlie ancient Betis, flows by 
its walls, and waters the banks of the Alameda, a charm- 
ing and much frequenter! walk of young elms. Within 
the city there is another walk, which was the ancient 
Alameda, but although it contains some very noble 
elms, it is but little resorted to. Before the one on the 
river side was planted^ it was the fashion to parade and 
saunter upon the bridge, which connects the suburb ot 
Triana with Seville. 

The roofs of the houses slope, and the streets are se 
extremely narrow^ that there are very few through which 
a carriage can pass, and in many, an open umbrella can- 
not be carried without scraping each side. The pave- 
ment consisting of the worst selected stones, placed with 
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the wrong end upwards is unusually difficult, and painful 
to walk on, and draw forth many an acrid exclamation 
against those who have the charge of paving and repair- 
ing the streets, for which a considerable sum is appropri- 
ated ; but such is the usual mode of discharging public 
duties in Spain. 

Of course we went first to the cathedral, built in the 
•fifteenth century ; it is a vast irregular building chiefly in 
the gothic style, extremely ugly from without, but as 
regular and as beautiful within. There are numerous 
windows of stained glass, nearly as rich as the celebrated 
Rose du Portail, in the church of St. Ouens at Rouen: 
but its greatest treasure is a noble collection of some 
of the best productions of Murillo, who has profusely 
adiHued this his native city with his works. 

This cathedral is also celebrated, but most undeserv- 
edly, for having once contained the ashes of Columbus, 
of that great and oppressed discoverer, who experienced 
the sad transition from a reception at one time attended 
with all the pomp that grateful royalty could bentow, 
and at another in chains ! 1 was informed, from good 
authority, that that illustrious man was interred at Val- 
ladolid. The remains of his son, Don Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus> who wrote the life of his fether, and founded 
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the library called after his name, are deposited here. The 
chapels, sacrario, chapter-hall, treasure-room, and many of 
the doors, are very rich and splendid. The altar is mag- 
nificenti and the court is filled with several noble orange- 
trees. The Moorish tower of this cathedral, called the 
Giratlda, by varying from the cathedral in style of archir^ 
tecture, augments the deformity of the whole* It is two 
hundred and fifty-eigjit feet high, and forty-three feet 
square ; and the walls are seven feet and an inch thick, 
and crowned with an ugly bronze statue of Faith. A 
man on horseback could ascend to the top on an in- 
clined plane, which resembles that in the Observatory ajfc 
Copenhagen. The view from the top is very agreeable^ 
and commands the whole city. On one side of the cathedral 
are some whole and some parts of granite columns^ 
which have been brought from the ruins of Ancient Ita- 
lica. They are placed at equal distances, and produce 
the worst possible effect* 

Seville is uncommonly rich in pictures. In othes 
churches, we saw many more paintings of Murillo. Ele- 
ven painted before his style was quite finished,, but con- 
sidered his fiiiest productions, amongst which his death 
of Santa Clara is inimitable, moulder and rot in the 
cloisters of the convent of San Francisco ; yet its besotted 
monks will neither sell them nor put them in a situatioa 
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less exposed to dampness asid eventual destruction. 
There is also a fine collection by the same artkt in the 
Hospital de la Caridad. 

Although tlie convent of the Cfapuchins is close to the 
city, our walk to it was considerably extended on ac- 
count of one of the gates of the city wall, which is of 
Moorish construction, having been bricked up to resist 
the entrance of the French, who had been expected, for 
some time ; here we saw a number of exquisite pictures 
by the same distinguished artist, particularly a Christ 
descending from the cross to embrace St. Francis. Don 
Manuel Cepero has a small, but tolerably good, collection 
of paintings, which, as they were for sale, have, at least 
the best of them, most likely found their way to Eng- 
land. 

Going to the Capuchins, in one of the streets, a bust of 
Don Pedro the Cruel was pointed out ; the history is as 
follows : — The prince, whose bust this purported to be, 
in a wicked frolic, mortally stabbed one of hi^ subjects. 
Conceiving that no one saw hun, when applied to by the 
relatives of the deceased for justice, he declared that if 
the delinquent could be discovered, his head should be 
stuck up in the street. An intrepid old woman declared 
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timt she knew the murderer was the king, because wheft 
his cloak blew aside^ she saw his hump^back. The 
prince confessed his bloody joke, and to keep his word 
and save his life^ ordered this bust to be chisselled and 
erected » 
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THE ALCAZAR— THE CENTRAL JUNTA-^-CURIOUS COM- 
PARISON THE SOLANO RAGE FOR BLEEDING- 
FREEDOM OP FEMALE MANNERS A FESTIVAL ANEC- 
DOTE OT TftE INQUISITION BREAD-MARKET — ANDA- 

LUSIAN IMPUDENCE SANTAPONCE — LA LONJA — CU- 
RIOUS MARK OF ROYAL GRATIFICATION — THE ESCRI- 

BEDORES — HOUSES IN SEVILLE ITS GLOOM — ANDA- 

EUSIANS POND OF SINGING SUSPICION COWARDICE 

— THE GUADALQUIVIR — BEAUTIFUL ORANGE-FARM — 
ADVENTURE AT SAN LUCAR — DUPONT's PILLAGE — 
MORLA. 

THE Alcazar is a palace built in the Moorish 
style, of a noble size, and richly ornamented, in which 
Ferdinand and Isabella held their court ; and it is said 
that Philip V- intended to have transformed the royal 
residence from Madrid, to this at Seville. That mock- 
majesty called the Central or Supreme Junta, (pro- 
nounced Hoonta,) held their meetings here when I was 
at Seville, having been driven by the French from Mar- 
drid and Aranjuez. Behind this palace, the Alcazar has 
a Moorish garden, in which are numerous jet-cPeaux, 
called pilas, and several little secret water-works, which. 
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when opened, spout up from the walks, and are con- 
structed to surprize the ladies, and raise a laugh at their 
expence- 

The members of the Junta were as follow : 

OLB CASTILE. E8TREMADUEA. 

Don Francisco Xavier Carro. 3)on Martin de Garay. 

Don Lorenzo Bonifaz. -Don Felix de Ovallc. • 

LEON. OBANADA. 

His Ex. Sr. B. Valdes. Dgn Luis Oines d^ Gines. 

Viscount Quintanilla. Don Rodrigo Riqudme. 

ABRAGON. CATALONIA* 

Don Francisco Palafox y Melzi. Marquis de Villel. 
£1. Int. Don Lorenzo Calvo. Marquis de Sabasona. 

ANDALUSIA. COBBOVA. 

Count de Tilly. Marquis de la Puebla. 

Don Francisco Saavedra, Arcbishop Don Juan de Decs Rabi. 
ofLaodicea. jaen. 

GALLiciA. Don Sebastian de Tocano. 

Count de Ximarde. Don Francisco Paula Casteneda. 
Don Manuel M. Atalle. majobca and the adjacent 

ASTUBIAS* islands. 

His Ex. Don Gasper de Jovellanos. Don Thomas de Viri. 
Marquis of Campo Sagrado. Don Josef Sanglada de Tajores. 

VALENCIA. TOLEDO. 

His Ex. Prince Pio. Don Pedro de Rivero. 

His Ex. Count of Contamin^. Doiv Josef Gairciade la Torre. 

J^VBCIA. 

His Excellency Count Florida Blanca. The Marquis of Villar^ 

With very few exceptions, scarcely any talent or inte- 
grity will be foimd in thi? list. 
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Mucli fautigued, we were glad to partake of a dinner, to 
which we were invited at the house of a Spaniard of con- 
sequence. The table was profusely decorated with con- 
fectionary, in variously coloured paper* The company 
was very select and agreeable, amongst whom a Spaniard 
who had been in London, complained, and naturally 
enough, of the smallness of the houses, but admitted the 
furniture to be comfortable, tasteful, and frequently 
i^plendid. He appeared to be enamoured of our consti- 
tution, and to illustrate it.tathe company, said that it 
resembled the Trinity, in which the king was God, the 
upper house, the Son, and the house of commons, the 
Holy Ghosts In England, such a comparison, would 
have been deemed blasphemous; here, it was received, as 
an ingenious mode of demonstration. A nobleman who 
sat next to me with a blazing star, listened with profound 
attention, nodded assent, and putting a half burnt cigar 
in his pocket, retired to take his siesta. 

The wines were good, and were kept cool in small 
evaporating jars, made of a peculiar clay, half baked and 
very porous, called alcarrazas. Similar wine-coolers have 
been lately introduced into England. Here as at Cadiz, 
iced water with a sugar-plumb in it is a luxury with the 
lower orders. The asses carrying water in half a dozen 
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earthern pitchers, as is u^ual here, and all over Spain, 
together with their drivers^ form very picturesque ob- 
jects. Water is indeed a precious article in such a cli- 
mate as this, especially when the solano prevails here ; 
this is a dreadful hot east wind, called by different names 
in various parts of Spain and the islands of the Mediter^ 
ranean, which blows from the sands of Africa and Egypt, 
which dries up the juices, burns the palm 6f the hands 
till they crack, inflames the. blood, and frequently dis- 
tempers the brain. It affects the moral, as well as the 
animal system, and has a peculiar influence on the bad 
-passions, to such a degree, that during its prevalence, 
the most abominable excesses are sometimes committed^ 
particularly assassination. 

The Spaniards still continue their enthusiastic venera* 
lion for the bleeding system of Gralen, so laughably sati- 
rized in the practice of doctor Sangrado, by Le Sage* 
Even to this day, the physicians and surgeons of Spain 
are very ignorant. Their recent intercourse with the 
medical staff of England may, perhaps, lead to their im- 
provement. This ignorance may in a great degree be at- 
tributed to the superstition of the people, who think 
there is more healing power in a saint than a doctor, and 
Ithat a prayer is a panacea for maladies as well as sins. 
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This darling operation of bleeding is usually performed 
either on the hand or foot, I believe jarely, if ever, on 
Hie arm. It is regarded as a neglect of health not to be 
bled several times in the course of the year. In Seville, 
and at Cadiz^ I saw the hands of several persons tied 
with black ribbon, and found this to be the cause. A 
Spaniard in this city, known to a friend of mine, who 
had been bled three times, on the 1st., £nd., and 3rd. of 
June preceding my arrival, went for fifteen days following 
into a bath^ and then considered himself safe from 
malady for a whole year. He had pursued this course 
for thirty years, during which he had never required, or 
taken, any medicine. The Spanish barbers are called 
sangrados and sacamuelas, on account of their being 
bleeders and tooth-drawers. I was told notwithstanding 
its heat, Seville was upon the whole healthy ; though it 
suffered severely during the plague in 1800, when it sus«- 
tained a loss of no less than 14,680 pers6ns. The resi- 
dent population has been averaged at about eighty thou* 
sand, but owing to the great number of emigrants from 
various parts of Spain, it must be considerably more. 

After the siesta, we visited the saltpetre manu&ctory, 
which is very extensive. Nearly all the soil of Spain 
abounds with nitre, so. that, with sulphur and charcoal, 
the Spaniards will not want gunpowder to resist their 
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enemy. In the evening, preparation iras made for a? 
funcion, the procession of St. Jago^ the titular saint of 
Spain, to whom is ascribed the expulsion of the Moors. 
To the frequent recurrence of similar festivals may be at- 
tributed, much of that want of industry and enterprize so- 
apparent in the Spanish character. It is calculated^ 
that one third oi the labour of the people is lost by 
their indulgence in those religious pastimes. Upon the 
present occasion, quilts, counterpanes, curtains, and car- 
pets, new and handsome, old and shabby, were hung from 
the windowSy which were embellished by several pretty 
woinen in their gala dresses ; many of whom wore natural 
flowers, tastefully fixed upon the upper braid of their 
hair. A cruel wag observed, that this was necessary to* 
counteract the atmosphere of some of them, who were 
more than moderately fond of garhck. The fair specta* 
tors seemed very amxiotis that St. Jago should not bear 
away all the interest and admiration c^ the spectacle, and 
the freedom of spme of them, might have led to conclih- 
akms, which it was not necessary to be a libertine ta^ 
draw, and in some degree sanctioned a renmrk which I 
heard from a blunt captain of an English merchant vessel, 
lying in the Guadalquivir, '' that he could not stir into 
^^ the street, without being brought up by some mo^esi 
•« 1>«~h or anotiier/^ 
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Alas ! that much of the festivity of the day was destined 
to be destroyed, a day of so much holy jubilee^ that even 
Lavadero, or the public washing place, wad deserted, and 
the washerwomen refused to indulge us with clean linen 
till it was OTer. Just as the procession had set out, the 
rain descended, and a pretty laughing girl near us ex- 
claimed, " the little fellow,'^ (meaning the saint) '' will 
^' not now come ; they will not suffer a drop of rain to 
^^ fall upon him for the world ;" and so it proved- 

However, in the ev^iing there were great rejodcitigs on 
the other side of the water, at Triana, ccmsidered a 
suburb of Seville, to which we passed over a bridge of 
boats. Much of the gaiety was supplied by the gypsies, 
4nich as tlie bonfires, music, &c. The associated levity and 
iMiperstition of the Spaniards is surprising and irrecon* 
cileable. So desirous are those who find it their interest 
«o to do, to promote the latter, that not long since, a mar- 
quis, who resided in Seville, was shut up in the dungeon of 
the Inquisition, for having taste and boldness enough to 
«ay, alter having been annoyed lor a long time by the 
bells of a neighbouring convent, tktt "bells were only 
^* fit to make a noise with/* 

In the morning previous to our netting off for Santa* 
ponce, the Ancient Italica, we visited the bread-market^ 
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where we saw in a little cabin, with iron bars before it, 
one of the members of the Junta, decorated with a red 
ribbon, seated to superintend the sale of that precious 
article, and to prevent imposition. The bread, which is 
remarkably white and good, is sold by licence, after 
having been made in a town about two leagues off, called 
Alcala de los Panaderos, whence it is brought into Se- 
ville by mules every morning. 

Santaponce contains only a few cottages, and is about 
three long miles from Seville ; it stands near the main road 
to Estremadura. The country around is rich and beautiful; 
abounding with olives, orange, and citron-trees. Plenty 
of calesas are to be had at Seville ; but onljr a very good 
price can ensure a tolerably good carriage. On the road> 
upon our pressing our calesero, who scarcely suffered the 
mule to move, to quicken his pace, the fellow said with 
imcommon impudence, *' give me a dollar, and he shall 
" go faster.^' We resisted his imposition ; he then fell, 
or affected to fall, fiaist asleep, and attended neither to 
threats or intreaties. This was one amongst, many traits 
of mercenary trick and cunning to be found in the Anda^- 
lusian character. 

Near the village, in which we saw a fiiie Roman pave- 
ment of large mosaic, are the ruins of the once celebrated 
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Italica of. the Romans, which the lower people called 
Sevilki Vieja, or Ancient Seville. We passed by the re- . 
mains of several houses and baths, in our way to the am- 
phitheatre, which is of an oval form : the steps and subter- 
ranean passages belonging to it are in good preservation.' 
The lizard and the beetle possess the place where once 
the gladiator expired amidst the applauses of admiring 
mxdtitudes.* 

Italicsc has the reputation of having given birth to Tra*- 
jan, Adrian, and Theodosius, and to the poet Silius Itali- 
cus. There is a rich convent of Jeronytaites, called St. Isi- 
dro-del-Campo, near this piace, in which areisome though 
not very beautiful antiques ; there is also a statue admi^ 

* There is alrttle poem entitled, ^' Las Ruinas Italica,^ Tbe'Pfnins «f 
Italica, go highly esteemed by the Spaniards, for its feeling and fidelity of 
description, that I conceived it might prove ixtteresting to the readcr,'and 
have accordingly iiuroduced it -in the Appendix, with an attempt at a 
translation for the English reader,— Francisco de Rieja, the author, was a 
native of Seville, and contemporary with the celebrated and unfortunate 
Quevedo, between whom an ardent friendship existed, formed by the simi- 
larity of genius, and an abhori-ence of the- abases and vices of the age ia 
which they lived, against which they freely, and forcibly, directed their 
satirci^ Their compositions as usual, awakened more hatred than admiration, 
and Ihey endured, in consequence, a long, severe, and dreary imprisonment, 
which had nearly, terminated their existence. Francisco de Rioja died 
in 1659. 
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raUjr executed by Torregtano, a Spanish sculptor, by 
whom also a very pretty piece of sculpture may be seen 
in the Hospital de la Sangre, just without the Puerta de 
Macarena at Seville. 

Upon returning to our posada, we found two dragoons^ 
who informed us that they had left the English and Spa^ 
nish army only six days, pursuing the French, and that 
they were going to Seville with dispatches. They spoke 
of Lord Wellington and the English soldiers with rap- 
ture; of course these fdlows had an immediate claim 
upon our purse. A little boy, the son of our host, lis- 
tested with great attention ; and the satisBeu^tion he ex- 
pressed coincided with the motto in his hat, ^^ For la Re«- 
^" ligiony Ferdinando/' <« For Religion and Ferdinand/' 
Upon our giving this little fellow some small pieces of 
money, he saluted us with the usual Spanish benediction, 
*' May you go with God,^' answering to our " good bye,** 
tlie corruption of ^^ God be with you/' 

To the convent of Jeronymites belong all the olives to 
a great extent. The olives, in the neighbourhood of 
Seville, are much prized, grow to a very large size, and 
excellently axlapted for pickling. The oranges almost 
peculiar to Seville, and by the lower classes in England 
called " civil ^^ oranges, were formerly very conunon, and 
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grew in every garden within and without the town ; but 
owing to the decline of the uae of punch in England, and 
to other causes, the demand for the Seville orange has 
been much reduced, and it has been the practice for 
many years past to engraft the China orange on the stem 
of the bitter one, the fruit of which is very agreeable, and 
is called agrio dolce. The garden in which the cultivation 
of the China orange was mo«t attended to, is called de los 
isemedios, situated in Triana, opposite the Torre del Oro, 
whither the people used to resort in great numbers to eat 
the fruit, and amuse themselves^ 

Upon our return to the city, we found shop-keepers, 
beggars, dogs, and cats, profoundly locked in the mor- 
phean arms of their afternoon siesta^ 

It is singular that several enlightened tourists should 
have fallen into an ^Tor respecting Seville, to which they 
have ascribed an origin and character, which, in my 
bumble opinion, must have belonged to Italica alone- — 
M. Peyron, in Bourgoing's Travels (Vol. IV, p. 220.), 
derives the name of Seville from Hispalis, after under- 
going a variety of singular transmutations, amongst the 
Latins, Goths, and Arabians. He also states, that by 
the Romans it was called Julia Romula, or Little Rome, 
and that Hercules was its foimder. — Laborde also 
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V. II. p. 42.) says, " it is mentioned by Strabo^ Pomponius 
^^ Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, as being ancient even in 
" their time. Its origin has been sought for in the re- 
*^ motest antiquity. Its foundation has been attributed 
*' to Hercules, to Bacchus^ to the Hebrews, the Chal- 
'^ deans, and the Pheniciaiis." In page 44, he also ob- 
serves, " Its circumference is still the same as left by the 
" Romans/' .On the contrary, the whole character of 
Seville is Moorish. The walls by which it is surrounded 
are Moorish^ and most of the houses are Moorish. The 
designs of the public buildings are not very ancient. In 
short, I have been well informed that all the remains of 
antiquity to be found in the city have been brought from 
Italica, the ruins of which have in many instances sup- 
plied materials for building many of the houses in Se- 
ville. As the walls of this city can be walked round with 
ease in an hour, I was much surprised to hear that it 
occupi^ more ground than M^drid^ 

A noble building of the Etruscan order^ called la 
Lonja, or the Exchange, ii^ well worthy of notice. In 
consequence of Cadiz haying withdrawn most of the 
commerce of Seville, this edifice, is now converted into a 
depository of old records, chiefly relating to S.panish 
America. Amongst the most interesting are the MSS. of 
the great Columbus, and of Cortez ; the lattcir famed for 



his conquesU &nd eroelties itl South America.. Updti his 
return to Europe he was^ on ftccount of his atrocities^ 
coldly received hy Charles le Quints who, it is said, drily 
demanded of him who he was, to which Cortez replied, 
'* I am the man who have given you more provinces, 
" than your ancestors have left you towns/* 

Many of the archives of the kingdom have also been 
deposited in this building by the Central Junta, since 
their recent flight. This building, 6^ four , equal fronts 
of about two hundred feet long, was planned by the at^ 
chitect who designed the EscuriaL The aqueduct, the 
tobacco-manufactory, said to have coiit between three 
and four hundred thotlsand pounds, the cannon-fbundery 
and naval academy, in which the best Spanish pilots are 
reared, are noble buildings^ The remains of the Plaza 
del Toros, and the archbishop's palace, are also worth 
seeing. One of his holy highness's servants addressed 
us in the streets, and invited us to see the latter, by say** 
ing, ** If youngish to see the palace, you may enter— thK 
" Spanish and English are one/* 

In the course of my rambles through the streets, I 
observed at the gates of some of the manu&cturing 
houses, a large iron chain suspended before it in fes- 
toons, which, without being ornamental, appeared to be 

o 
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of no use ; but I found that when the king visited Seville^ 
as a mark of his having been pleased with this manufieu:-- 
ture> he permitted the proprietor to hang this chain be- 
fore his ^te^ that he might enjoy the distinguished pri^ 
vilegp of being secure, in his person and property, fron^ 
the power of the law, notwithstanding any oflfence he 
might conmiit, until his case had been submitted to his 
majesty. A curious mark of distinction this ; which 
presupposes the party honoured capable of offending the 
laws, and then stands between him and their fair and ordi- 
nary operation. 

A stranger will also not fail tobe struck with the nn* 
merous escribedores or scriveners, who sit at their desks 
all day> in arched open recesses on the basement floor of 
a street close to the cathedral. These functionaries are 
applied to, to draw up petty agreements, to adjust 
trifling accounts for the ignorant, and to write letters for 
those who cannot write for themselves. They will also> 
I am informed, for a trifle, carry on a tender correspon- 
dence between two unlettered lovers. There are a great 
number of these ready-writers in Cadiz, and in all the 
principal towns of Spain. 

Most of the houses in Seville are, as I have observed, 
Moorish, and some of them large and handsome : the 
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court, in the middle or patio, with a small pond of water 
lined with flowers in pots or fountains in the centre, and 
tiie galleries, on the sides of the house towards the court;, 
shaded by canvass awnings, have a very cool and agreeable 
eflfect ; but, after all, a residence of only a few days, soon 
enabled me to observe, what was confirmed by those 
who had resided here for some time, that Seville is but a 
dull city. The theatre, never much patronized, was 
closed — ^there were no bullfights — ^the tertulias, at which 
obscene conversation with the women, and iced water, 
formed the principal mental and animal entertainments 
of the evening, were neither sprightly , nor crowded. The 
crisp sprightly sounds of the castanets, and the more 
soothing oijes of the guitar, are rarely heard: but, as 
some indemnity, I often listened with pleasure to the 
shopkeepers and the lowest fellows in the streets, who 
softened the hours of labour, by singing their national 
airs in parts,' so as to produce a sweet, though wild har- 
mony. 

The gloom, which pervaded the city, was at variance 
with the vivacity which distinguishes the Andalusians in 
general, I attributed this to the state of the country, 
which could not fail to press upon the mind of the lower, 
orders, on account of its affecting their trade, in addition 
to the presence lof the Central Junta, the cloven foot of 
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whkh vas ettfi&cieiitly vmhU under the imperial [robe 
vhkh the immhtn bad aesiuned, viihout ita even being 
escpoaed by the enli^tened and intrepid editor «C the 
Semanarifi Fatriottico. AU was inflated and bdusttfiag 
loyally withia this city. The streets swarmed with affi- 
oeos aad ccnamtataries in gaudy r^pmentak and em"* 
luroidered coats, waiting in servik attendance upon the 
Stttpreiae Junta to procure, fay the basest means, cmki- 
miflfiians, jobs, and o^itcacts. '^ Death to Napoleon/' 
uras the burthen q£ every song. A suspicious, ratber 
than a patriotic Tigilance, seemed to centinel every ave- 
nue of every street. A patriotic and popular general, in 
an undress, iras seized, because he mras observed to ex->* 
anune one of the gates rather minutely ; and the fury of 
the WLob, excited by a stupid and savage priest, vas di-- 
rected against a yaung English artist of merit, for pen«*^ 
ciUing the ass of a water'-carrier in his sketch-^-book, and 
he was saved from destruction only by the intrepidity of 
his brother, who was attached to the British embassy. 
Who would have thought, with all this fervour and this 
ieeling, that this wondeiful city, better defended by com- 
pact form and narrow streets than Zaragoza, illustrious 
too in the annals of Spain for having resisted, for a whole 
year, the forces of Ferdinand the Second, would, not maoy 
months after I quitted it, have submitted to the enemy> 
after a puerile discharge of three cannon ? 
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In vain will it be urged on behalf of the inhabitants^ 
tibat their magistrates prevailed upon them voluntarily 
to open their gates to the enemy, from a belief that they 
would ultimately be compelled to do so. The sieges of 
Zaragoza ou^il; to have dictated a different tone of feel-^ 
mg, and have taught^ that an unavailing but glorious 
resistance, whilst it confers immortal fyaud upon the pa« 
triots who display it, arrests the progress of the enemy, 
palsies his spirit by the price ^ his victories, and excites 
in other qyoartecs fresftL enterprise and renovated enthui* 
siasm.. 

Cowardly citizens I what ean be said for ye, but that 
ye imbibed the contagion of that treasonable apathy, 
which disgraced yonr upstcvrt rulers, who paralized with 
tdrpedo touch every geneious effort, and all patriotic 
ardour F Of such citisens it might be said, 

^ Go jaticldy, tmi show an eoimnfd hidemuness^ 
** And speftk ^^ff hidf i^dozop daogerMs woi^ 
'^ Ho^ the; might b wt t^eir eneniks if they- doist ; 
"And this is all.'"- 

Much Ado About Nothing, Act V. Sc. 4^ 

After having experienced much politeness from our 
ambassador, Mr. Frere, we prepared to leave Seville, and, 
owing to the insolence of the secretaries of some of the 
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ministers of the Junta^ were put to much inconvenience 
in procuring our passport, to return to Cadiz by 
water, a document which was considered neoessaiy, • 
though not once. demanded of us. We hired a boat with 
tliree men and two oars to go to San Lucar for eleve;> 
dollars, and thinking ourselves fortunate to escape a 
coup de soleil, not unfrequent here, and bidding adieu to. 
the burning ground of Seville, we gladly got into the 
i^de, which a. boarded roof, supported by poles, afforded 
us in pur vessel. .With the ti^e for us, but the wind, 
directly against us, we proceeded down the Guadalquivir^ 
bearing in the front of our cabin the following inscrip-^ 
tion, *^ yiva FernandQ, viva les .Engles.- ' 

After proceeding on our voyage -about tiiree hours» 
during which we passed a small town called St. John's, 
near which we noticed several immense empty jars, 
buried in the earth, with their mouth open in the bank 
on the side of the river, which we were informed were 
placed there to catch fish, we moored our boat opposite 
to a most romantic spot, where it was necessary to wait 
t|ll the tide turned • Here our boatmen made an excel- 
lent soup for themselves of bread sliced, tomatas, oil, 
SjEtlt, and the green pepper-pod. Paving made a refi:e8h- 
ing repast upon some excellent provisions, which with a 
fepttle of good water and wine we had brought with us, 
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we^strolled a little wajr into the country, and, to our sur- 
pritze, forthe surrounding sceneiy, as seen from the river, 
was not very promising, entered one of the most enchant-- 
ii^ scenes imaginable. 

After passing through fields of tomatas and melons, by 
the side of plumb, pom^ranate, orange and citron-trees, 
we saw a -mule who under the shade of silver poplars, and 
unattended, was raising water to the surface fr6m a deep 
well, by turning a large wheel, to the circle of which 
earthen jars were attached, to supply the lemon and 
orange-groves, which extended a great way before us, 
with the frequent moisture they require. From this 
primitive contrivance, we approached a group of female 
peasants, who were busily and variously empl^ed^ under 
the shade of bowers of vmes, running this length of the 
eottage-froiit, from which they projected. Grapes hung 
frem^ the roof in rich, luscious^ and ponderous clusters ; 
below, goats, pigs, and poultry^ in the highest condition, 
were lying asleep, or foraging. The proprietor of this 
happy and luxuriant farm, in the middle age of life, 
driving a mule before him, whose panniers were "brimful 
with the finest plumbs, came up to us> and telling us 
his name was Usabio della heurta del Capero, with great 
natural courtesy gave u« a hearty welcome, and ordered 
one of his daughtei^s to place stools and atable^ on which 
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the pat a loftf of white bread, some plumbs, grapes, and 
a flaggon of wine. Usabio inquired about tbe news, and 
when my companion mentioned tbe name of Joseph 
Bonaparte, he shook his head, and said with an air of deri- 
sion, " I wish we had this King Joseph here now ; we would 
*' soon give him to the little boys/' Upo^ our taking 
our leave, and saying it was time to go, he made use*of 
the Spanirii adage, ** Ah senors, time does not fly ; but 
" we do/* 

As we proceeded on our voyage, we saw, on each side 
of the riv6r, iwmerous storks, as high as a man, with tufts 
Ht ciowh^ on their heads, «aiall delicate cranes, wild 
^ttoks, lapwu^j the lightning-bird, ao called from the 
swiftness oS its wuig, larks, aad various othcir birds^ and 
also soiUe of the noblest bulls I ever beheld, grazing on 
the banks, most of whom were dertined for the fi^ts. 
The banks of this river afford unbounded amusement for 
sportsmen ; and the Spauiard seldom> if ever, travels with# 
out his fowlingpiece, in Spanish escopeta. 

Our waterm^ sai^ first and Second, very harm^ni* 
ously, and the day passed away very agreeably. 

We slept in our boat, and earfy the nest u&orniBf 
passed by some English merdiant ships, at anchor fo( 
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for want of a £ivourable wind, off a village called Bo« 
nanza, about fifty miles from Seville. Bourgoing must be 
in error, in asserting that " at present vessels of large 
*^ size advance no further than Bonanza, a village fifteen 
^* leagues from Seville, and only those of eighty tons or 
" under, can sail up to that city.'^ Vol. III. p. 138. I saw 
merchant ships of ;at least one hundred and eighty or two 
hundred tens lying off the quay of Seville, and formerly 
the galleons used to sail up to that city. 

In the night, after a little voyage of about seventy-four 
miles, we landed about a mile from San Lucar, where 
the river was very broad, and the country flat, and pro- 
ceeded with two of our boatmen to the posada, which we 
found shut for the night. After making all the noise we 
could, one of the men coolly marched off in quest of a cou- 
ple of soldiers to do the business for us: before they arrived, 
however, a fellow, yawmng from the inside of the gate, ex- 
claimed *' if they are English captains I will let them in ; 
*' if Spanish, they may stay where they are/' The next 
morning (Sunday), we hired acalesafor three dollars, and 
as there was nothing to attract our attention at San Lucar, 
we proceeded to Port St. Mary's, distant about ten miles. 
Our calesero was a very droll fellow, and having been a 
prisoner in England, spoke a little English and made us 
laugh all the way. Indeed, I almost every where searched 

p 
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in vain far that Spanish gravity, of which in England I 
had $o much heard. The lower orders in Spain appeared 
to me much more merry and fiu^etious than the same 
class in England* We passed through numerous vine- 
yardsg where the grapes were being gathered, fields of 
maize^ peachy almond^-trees, and hedges of pomegranate, 
the rich red blossom of which had a beautiful effect, 
i&fter passii^ through a very deep sandy road, and having 
once more a beautiful view of the country, bays, Cadiz, 
and the sea, we again entered Port St. Mary's, which was 
once more crowded on account of t^ great bull-fight, 
which was aboot to take place In tibe afternoon, and 
which as I have before mentioned, we attended. 

In the monuAg we enjoyed the perfuvne of the orange 
andcitron-tiees, in 4 beautiful spot just out iyf the town, 
called Victoria, a long walk covered with vines, be^ 
h^ing to an Jid^ini&g convent, t^ friars of which have 
the rieputation of never eating meaA, but when th^ can 
get it. These holy men^ seemed to feel the lorce of the 
Sypanish proverb, ^' itching and eating only want a be-* 
ginning.^^ The French prisoners, part of Duponfs 
army, who were employed ia cleamng the streets, fre^ 
quentfy tn tibe day used to ascend the top of their pnson, 
aud look towards Xeres with glasses, in duly expectation 
of disceroiog the French army approaclHog the Fort.. 
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The horse-barracks here were pointed out to me, m 
which the plunder taken* from Dupont was deposited, 
consisting of silver chalices, candlesticks, crucifixes, pil- 
laged from the Spanish churches, particularly those of 
Cordova. This general and his staff, after the surrender 
of the army, would have been sent to France, had not 
some of this sacrilegious plunder burst through one of the 
bags of the general's baggage^ in its way to the waternside. 
The discovery inflamed the people almost to madness, 
and Dupont had nearly been sacrificed; but with the 
impudence so common in these times to a. French com- 
mander, he wrote to Morla about this violation as he. 
termed it, and ^^ invoked the principles of honour and 
'^probity, for the restoration of his property/' Morla's 
reply was admirable, and afforded a strong, though un- 
founded, assurance of his cordial devotion to the cause of 
his country. 

On the 31st July, we sailed over to Cadiz, and deemed 
ourselves fortunate in procuring excellent lodgings at the 
house of Madame Bertram, Calle de la Veronica^ with 
strongly recommending which to such of my readers as 
may visit Cadiz, I shall conclude this chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE — PATRIOTIC DISINTEREST- 
EDNESS GALLICIAN REVENGE ANECDOTE OF AN 

OLD SPANISH OFFICER THE CARNICULAS SEDUC- 
ING INVITATIO:N TO CHARITY — A GALLEON — EN- 
TRANCE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN DESCRIBED GI- 
BRALTAR ITS PRESENT IMPORTANCE. — CEUTA-r-THE 

BATTERIES MONKEYS LIBERAL WARFARE ST, 

MICHAEL'S CAVE SOCIETY OF THE ROCK BELL- 
RINGER INNS MOORISH CHARACTER PREDOMI- 
NANT. 

THE morning after our return to Cadiz, we 
were awakened by the roaring of cannon from the bat- 
teries, and the ringing of the bells of the convent, to an- 
nounce the glorious victory obtained by the British, and 
in part Spanish, forces, under the command of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley over the French army, at the memorable 
and sanguinatry battle of Talavera de la Reyna, on 
the 27th and £8th July, and also the arrival of his 
Excellency the Marquis Wellesley as ambassador to the 
Central Junta, in the room, of Mr. Frere. The coinci- 
dence of these important events was singular, and diffused 
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great joy into the city. ' General Doyle waited upon the 
noWe marquis a short time before he landed^ and informed 
him of the additional glory obtained by his illustrious 
brother* 

On landing, a French- flag was spread over the steps 
for his excellency^ t6 tread upon, and he was drawn in the 
consul's carriage to his hotel, by the delighted and en- 
thusiastic multitude. The marquis, with his u&ual muni* 
licence, wished to distribute money amongst the people,; 
and for this purpose presented a purse of ounces to a man 
who* had mounted the coach-^box of the carriage; The 
person harangued the crowd, and desired to know whe- 
ther they would accept the gift, upon which they unani- 
mously declined it. The sentiment l^ which they were 
moved was certainly a noble one> and seemed^to impress 
his excellency witha high opinion of thfe^ Spanish charac-^ 
ter. Indeed, in Cadiz, the adtniration of the English/ 
and abhorrence of the French, were every day more, and 
more conspicuous. 

On the. festival of St. Jago, the saint of Spain, but 
more particularly of Gallicia, which had taken place a 
few days before, the honest Gallejos, whose countfy. had 
peculiarly suffered by the incursions of the enemy, jre* 
moved the figures erf the Devils and the Moors^ which 
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used to be placed at the feet of his saintship, and substU 
tuted others habited as Frenchmen. 



When the military and ecclesiastical authorities waited 
upon the marquis to offer their congratulations on his ar- 
rival, they were deeply impressed in contemplating a per- 
sonage, who had rendered himself celebrated by his adrni-^ 
nistration in the East, Some were s£inguine enough to 
educe from his n^ell known energy a new and brilliant 
system of rate, and calculated upon an early introduction 
of SBgafCity and spirit into the councils of a government, 
before which he came to represent the character of his 
sovereign knA the dignity of his country. But alas! 
there were others who too well knew the charticter of the 
men his lordship had to deal with, and that their vulgar 
crafty unmanageable pertinacity, insatiable corruption, 
and sottish lust of dominion, would offer greater difficuU 
ties than the oliliquity df the human mind had ever pre* 
Cental to the delegated tixltr of the eastern hemisphere. 

Of course the battle of Talavera was a fruitful subject 
6i convtqriation. The Spanianls amongst the lower 
daises insisted upon it, that their army bore all the brunt 
of the battle^ and that the English were merely aaxiliary. 
In detailiBg this glorious affistir, the urord " Anglo-£spa-t 
*' Jttdl espemto'' contin^ly occurred* That there were 
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partial displays of Spanish heroism, no one doubts. In 
proof of which the following instance may be adduced, 
amongst others. A Spanish general at the advanced age 
of eighty, and who commanded a regiment of cavalry, 
in that battle, thus addressed his dragoons, previously to 
tiiieir engaging : ^< my brave comrades, I ^m an old man;. 
" J paonot expect to live long; I wish to die the death 
*^ of glory; you have years before you ; if yon feel not as 
•^ I do, now is tfce time to retire.^ This short address 
was 2^ec€i93B4 'With enthiisiasm. His. men .declared they 
would conquer or dia tike loyal {Spamards^^a^ immediately 
commenced a desperate and very successful charge, in 
Vhich they coveied themselves with glory- It is an agree- 
^bk task to record such proofs of Spani^ valour, parti-^ 
qularly inflii affair jEti Which^he prowess of the nation wa^ 
Qot vjery crais^uous^ - ' 

The military Honours paid to the Marquis WeHesley, 
enabled me to see the volunteers of Cadiz^ who were 
^wn out^d seviewei bdfoi^ His Sxoellency, and pre- 
seiaM » ytvy tesfKoti^Ie afiipeavai^. l^is patrioCic' 
bo^ aioounts to about ifive thousand men> cloathed and 
quipped ai fheir.Gwn expense, but provided with arins^ 
by gpyemment.. 

Although it was the caniculas, or dogrdays, during 
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which the theatre is ordered to be shut, it was kept open, 
and brilliantly illuminated^ dudng the stay of the mar* 
quis in C^diz, previously to his going to Seville, and a 
st^te bo3c in it was very handsomely fitted up for him. 

We now proposed to leave Cadiz ; and, as we proceeded 
to the place resorted to by the captains of feluccas, to 
engage one for Gibraltar, Wje met several young bulls led 
by a cord through *the streets, and here called toiros del 
cuerda, merely to please the mob, who are passionately 
£md of any thing in the shape of a bull. 

As we passed l>y an liospital, our charity was excited 
through our vanity, by an inscription in brass fastened 
aver a door^ of which the following is a translation : 
^^ Here the donations of the charitable are received, and 
^^ those who will leave their names shall have them pub-' 
^* lished.'' 

We were persuaded to go to Gibraltar by vater> on 
account of a strong rumour of several robberies having 
been lately committed between Cadiz and Al^ziras 
(pronounced Alguiseras). The captains x>f feluccas are 
notorious for their impositions, and my companion, who> 
from long intercoiurse^ was well acquainted with the 
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Spanish character, secured a passage for both of us for 
eight dollars, after the fellow had asked sixty. 

The wind springing up feir prevented me from at- 
tending a public dinner, given by the English merchants 
at Cadiz to the Marquis Wellesley, to which I had the 
honour of being invited, and which took place with great 
taste and splendor, as I was informed, in la Casa de 
Cossi en la Puerta de tierra, a building allotted for such 
occasions. The dinner was succeeded by a brilliant ball 
at the theatre, where many hundreds of persons assem^ 
hied. As we sailed out of the bay, we met a very rich 
galleon^ laden with treasure for. the government^ from 
Spanish America. Her appearance, long expected, excited 
universal joy amongst the people, who, as eveiits have 
proved, had much less reason to hail her arrival, than 
some of the members of the Supreme Junta. 

The wind blew strong, and our captain made a sad 
bungling business of weathering the numerous vessels by 
which we were surrounded, Instead of cursing most 
boisterously, d la mode Anglaises be roared out most 
lustily to numerous saints to assist him. Which of them 
heard him, I do not know ; but we got out &irly to sea at 
last, and in about three hours passed Chicla&a, in which 

Q 
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there are many handsome country houses, chiefly belong- 
ing to the merchants at Cadiz. 

As we passed Trafalgar, my mind could not but dwell 
upon the fate of the illustrious Nelson. Even at this 
day, several pieces of wrecks are to be found upon the 
beach, as proud, though melancholy, memorials of that 
great battle, in which the joyous sensations excited by 
its glory were qualified by a pensive sympathy for the 
loss of one of the greatest of our heroes. After passing 
Tariffa, the most southern point of Europe, where there- 
is^ a large Moorish round-tower, and a small village be* 
hind, the view of the entrance of the Mediterranean be^ 
comes unconunonly grand. Behind us lay the Atlantic 
Ocean. ; to the south, at a short distance, arose, midway, 
covered with clouds, a craggy mountain of stupendous 
height, called Ape^s Hill, the ancient Abyla, one of the 
northern bulwarks of Africa. Before us, the bay of Gib- 
raltar expanded itself, formed on one side by the mighty 
rock, from which it derives its name, ascending to the 
height of fourteen hundred f<get, presenting at the nearest 
extremity a rich, rural, and most romantic appearance^ 
and at the farthest, tremendous batteries raised amidst 
rocks and barrenness, whilst numerous ships of varioua 
nations, floated securely in its shadow. 
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Charmed with ihis magnificent, scene, we felt no impa- 
tience at the difficulty which we experienced in getting 
well into the bay, <mi account of the wind having changed, 
aod a strong Levanter blowing, one of the efifects of which 
is to cover the elevated summits of the rock to the north- 
ward with thick foggy clouds. 

■Great caution is used in granting pratique, particu- 
larly since the last dreadful fever, which consigned so 
many of our countrymen in this place, to their untimely 
graves. However, as we had come only from a neigh- 
bouring port, we were soon pronounced to be plague-free, 
and permitted to step on the ancient Mount Caipe, and 
. one of the PiUars ©f Hercules, the grand and classical 
impressions of which somewhat suflfered upon entering 
the town, which at first, in some of its objects, not a 
Uttle resembled Portsmouth Point. I staid here on ac- 
count of my companion, much longer than I wished, 
without being able, owing to the uncertainty of his 
engagements^ to visit the opposite coast of Africa, the 
passage to which is so short, that boats are continually 
going.pyer, to supply the garrison with bullocks. 

As this celebrated rock has been so often, and so mi- 
nutely, described, my remarks upon it will be veiy fe#. 
Considering the heat of the summer, and the reverbera- 
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tion Qf that heat from tHe rock^ the town and most of the 
barracks appear to me to be badiy constructed. Many 
oC the streets are very narrow, and nearly all built after 
the English, instead of the Moorish, &shion ; they are not 
s«i£ieiently ventilated, and of coiurse are more likely to 
assist, than prevent, contagion. On account of the num- 
ber of adventurers who, attracted by the prodigious trade 
ia English manjo^cturra* which was till lately carried on 
lifitT^s reside, at Gibvaitar^ ftnd the amall space allowed by 
the gotvornmcnt fox the^ ei^tion of buildings, house*rent 
is alm«sti im^miai^ly high. . Three t%r fotar humifed 
ppusdil pQ1^ aaRuni^ for % smaU store and. two or three 
qiMcrable toojgm, is a commoh oent ; and nsuyr worthy 
i^pd. Mr. John l^jvKeetlaod, tibe* capiain. of the port, in** 
H^f^tQcd mp ^mt% wece he so di^posed^ he could, kt his> 
oesidfiuce^ ^ small lHooriah house, having a square courts 
and ttones and apartments on the basement: and first floor 
on ea^h side^ lor nipe hundred pounds per annum. 

]) 11^* not bes^i long in Gibraltar, before I behdd a 
piQtttm of tbfr e»di mutability to which nations are liable^ 
The Moon;^ to. whom/ Spain, was once* subject, and under 
whose brilliant dominion it attainted a high degree of re- 
nQ]Ku fpr? those atjts( and sciences, and systems of political 
QQonomy, which enrich, and: embellish nations^ who,, on 
itmv lan^gv gave tp: this, very rock the name of Ghib^- 
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laitah, or the Mouiitam of the Entrance, which, vrith 
little alteration, it now bears, are now^ of all th^ir mighty 
eonque&t,. permitted, by a condescending act of suffer-^ 
ance, to shew themselves only lipon this narrow spot of 
ground. The descendants of the mighty conquerors of 
Spain may be seen in the streets of this tiny peninsular 
extremity, plying for hke as porteris, and frequently 
cursed, struck, spit upon, and treated with every indig-- 
nity by their employers ! 

Writers of emmence are divided in opinion respecting 
ttie political value of this wonderful rock. S6me have' 
regarded the tenacity, with which the British government 
lias alway»^ retained it, from the time it was ceded to 
them by theTreaty of Utrecht and Seville, as originatingf 
in homage to the feelings, rather than a #ise attention to 
the interests, of the BHtish' nation : howtever well founded' 
such opinions might have been when entertained, it 
would scarcely, I think, be persisted in at the present 
period, when, in consequence of the wonderful changes, 
which ha^/ife narrowed^ our commercistl enterprize and 
communication, in otifeer seas, , the Mediterranean has 
presented to us mercantile advantages before but little 
known. 

Although the Spaniards regard Ceuta, in some degree, 
as an indemnity for the loss of the mighty fortress oppo- 
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site,, yet, protected by its batteries, and an inconsiderable 
British naval fQrce, eyery #hip bearing the British flag 
uras, during tl^e late war, enabled to sail through that ex-^ 
traordinary straight j^hich separates £urope from Africa, 
and pass in safety into the A^edit^rranean, without expe»- 
riencing any. check, but an occasional and petty annpy*- 
ance from the gun-boats of Algezir^s. 

. During the war, the clandestine trade carried or from 
this rock with the Spaniards was very great ; and since the 
peace with the patriots, the commercial intercourse has 
b^^ very .valuable, until the communication was, after 
my first yisit tp jGibralt^, cut off by the unexpected ir-- 
ruption pf the French into Seville, Ma.laga, Granada, 
and other southenr muL eastern parts of 3pain. So^ 
great was this intercourse, that the quay was much top 
small for the imi^ense nvimber of vessels which cfux^ to 
^e roqk, 

r 

Jt has been the wish of l^ngland to obtain .Ceuta>^nd 
it is said that she has obtained it ; but it is by a small 
British force being most suspiciously admitted into the 
garrison, where nearly five times the number of Spanish 
soldiers are jcept. If the Spaniards in war with England 
held Gibraltar and Ceuta, few vessels could pass through 
the narrow entrance ^ have desci:ibed, without being 
shattered to pieces. Should England ever evacuate this 
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rock, her domimon in the Mediterranean will be but 
slender and precarious* 

The excavated batteries, which open towards the Spanish 
lines, and the great cavern called the hall of St. Gedrge, 
are wonderful efforts of human ingenuity and labour. 
From the stupendous summits above these batteries, up- 
wards of one thousand three hundred feet high, there is a- 
vast and magnificent view of the African coast, including 
Babiry, Fez, and Morocco, the Atlantic, the Mediterra- 
nean, the town below, the bay wkb its ntrmerotis ship-* 
ping, Algeziras, Hhe country behind, the hiirfroin \^henc€f 
the QUeen of Spain contemplated as a spectacle the me^ ' 
morable siege of Gibraltar, and on which are traceable 
the ruins of the ancient city of Cartea, the 'town of San 
Roque> and the lofty mountains of Granadai 

(Jiiiting this spot, I visited one oF the signal houses, 
and as the Levanter was just beginning to blow, I had 
an opportunity, which an oflficerwho had been nearly 
three years on the rock' had not before met with, of 
seeing groups of very large monkeys', to whom this wind 
is' peculiarly disagreeable, quit their ca%'^ms; which al- 
most impend over thfe inaccessible crags on the eastern 
side, and having ascended the heights, descend, many 
bearing* their young on their backs, a short way, and 
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range themBelves in ratber formidable bodies on the 
iireatem side. I counted no less tiuia fourteen in a short 
space of time. We passed near them, but th^ did not 
appear to be annoyed at our presence* As shooting at 
them is prohibited^ perhaps more from the fear of 
loosening the stones of these summits by the shot^ which 
by rolling from such a height towards the town might do 
mischief below> than from tenda*ness to the antic race, 
they may probably derive eonfidence frmn being but 
seldom molested. Ai they were seated on this side of 
the lock) some time since> an officer happened to pass 
with a fine terrier, which ran at them. The monkeys 
who were seated in a circle, were not in the least dis- 
mayed ; but, upon some of them moving a little, the dog 
ran into the centre, when a very powerful monkey seized 
hin\ by one of his hinder legs, ran with him to the top, 
hurled him over the eastern side of the rock, a stupen- 
dous, and nearly perpendicular^ height, and dashed the 
rash assailant to pieces. Of these monkeys stranger 
stories are related. A most absurd and ridiculous one 
has obtained credit with some of the most credulous of 
the inhabitants, that before the English got possession of 
this place, one of them contrived to seize a pretty giil 
whilst she was enjoying the view from an elevated part of 
the rock, and to gratify his amorous propensities towards 
hor^ that he was put under arrest jaccording to military 
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law, tried by a court-martial of grave Spanish officers, 
and shot for the rape. It is worthy of remark, that this 
is the only spot in Europe where monkeys are found 
frild. Many are brought over from Barbary and sold in 
the market for a mere trifle ; and hence, a monkey is 
almost as common as a cat in the houses of (Gribraltar. 

The stem and hostile aspect of the northern side of the 
rock softens into scenes of rural beauty to the south, 
leading to Europa Point* Here well cut roads wind 
through avenues of poplars, along the sides of gardens,.aiid 
through groves of orange and citron-trees. The official 
house of the commissioner, elevated high on the rock, 
half-embosomed in a garden aboimding with productions 
of the souths offers, at least in point of picturesque situa- 
tion, a comparison un&vourable to the resideuce of the 
governor, which stands in the town, at the base of the 
rock, in the principal street, and was formerly a Fran-* 
ciscan convent. It is x^alled ^ the <:onvenf^ to tins ckiy. 
Here, however, there is an excellent garden, kept in high 
order, containing orange, citron-trees, vines, flowers, and 
VBgetables. Towards Europa Point, there are also 
several other beauti^l spots. Mr. Commissary Sweet- 
land and his amiable lady have a delightful cotta^ here, 
as well known for the .elegant hospitality which reigns 
within^ B» for the beauty ol the scenery without 
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On this side of the rock is the celebrated cave of St. 
Michael ; this is a magnificent hall of Nature^ appa* 
rently supported by columns of crystalization, rude, briU 
liant^ and beautiful, from which there are narrow andT 
difficult passages leading to other apartments. During 
the war -with Spain, and before the French arms became 
sullied by a spirit of ruthless ferocity, an intercourse, 
distinguished for its urbanity, existed between our gar- 
rison and the Spaniards, such as did honour to the ex* 
alted siKiMbiiity of two great nations. Our officers were 
permitted to enjoy the sports oi the turf within the Spa* 
mish territory, and, in return, gave balls and other enter- 
tauwsettts to the Spaniards* Upon some of these festive 
and generous occasions, the cave of St Michael^ was ac- 
customed to be brilliantly lighted up. Under these illu* 
minatiou, the effect of its roof,~-fretted and richly 
adorned with prismatic spars and dropping crystsds, 
wildly fesembliag the minute and delicate richness of 
satacenk docoration9*->-of its glittering sides, of its miik-» 
white and semi-transparent columns, presenting all sorts 
of luitastic oidcis of architecture, its numerous and mys^ 
tedous ceceeses, the whole enlivened by groups of visi«» 
tors gaily <kesaed> must have been most singular and en-* 
ckaotiog* Rugged, barren, and bladeless^ as this rock 
a|i{ieara at the height of this cave, still flocks of goats 
and even some cows contrive to find pasture upon its 
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western side. The roacte are excellent, and enlivened 
with pefsons riding backwards and forwards, and even by 
barouches and other carriages. 

In the town, there is an excellent garrison library in % 
handsome detached building* To the bulls given by the 
military, the fkmilies of the merchants are rarely, if ever, 
admitted ; this unpleasant line of separation has been 
drawn, in consequence of the great iaumber of low and 
vulgar mercantile adventurers, who have settled in Gib- 
raltar. Universal toleration exists, without, as might be 
expected, any inconvenience to t^he garrison, always ex- 
cepting, however, the horrid nuisance produced by a fel- 
low beating the bell of the Spanish Catholic church with 
a great hammer, many times in the course of the day, to 
the no little annoyance of every one in its nei^bourhood. 
This noisy functionary is a great coxcomb in his wa^, 
and says that the English have good bells, but do not 
know how to ring them, and that he alone possesses taste 
in this way ! I was informed, that an officer once^ 
provoked by his noise, after repeatedly, but unavailiogly, 
requesting him not to strike so hard, could not resist 
caning him when he descended, upon which the bell- 
ringer brought his action, and obtained daimages ; henMr, 
therefore, frequently shows his triumph, by the additional 
vehemence with which he strikes his bell. 
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The traveller will do well to pay a visit to Catalan 
Bay, situated at the base of the eastern side of the rock, 
which is there perfectly inaccessible : tiiis spot is troly 
romantic and beautiful. Here under the shade of vines 
and fig*trees, in company with some intelligent engineer 
officers, with a fine beach and rolling sea in our fincmt, 
and in our rear the cli£b of this mighty rock, on the sides 
of wbich several monkeys were playing their '^ fimtastic 
tricks/' we dined in refreshing coolnesS;, although it was 
sultry hot on the other side of the rock. 

The marble of Gibraltar is very beautiful, and admits 
of a fine polish : shells and petrified fish are frequently 
found in it. 

The inns in the town, without being very clean or 
comfortable, are excessively dear ; but there is one to 
which I wQi^ recommend the traveller of pleasure to 
go, equal in neatness and conadfort to any in England, 
standing in an enchanting situation a little above the 
dock-yard and Europa Bay. 

• The musquitos commit sad havoc upon strangers, for 
which reason, and the usual effects attendant on a change 
of climate, an officer is seldom put on duty for a fort- 
night after his arrival. The society is here altogether 
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gloomy^ for want of more females. The theatre is exe- 
crable. One of the few amaaements is spearing of fish 
by torch*light. The market is well supplied with vege- 
tables^ now from Spain, as well as Barbary. At night 
a passenger is sadly annoyed by the challenges of the 
numerous centinels who are stationed in and near the 
town. Every one not in uniform must carry a lanthom. 
To the eye of the stranger, the town presents a natural 
masquerade of people from various countries in their dif- 
ferent costumes, of whom the chief are Mo«rs. The 
Spanish character forms a striking feature. Spaniards 
from all parts are to be found here. 

Gibraltar is indeed well worthy of a voyage to be seen ; 
and when Its numerous and astonishing fortifications, its 
town, barracks, dbcks, arsenals, country-houses, and po-r 
pulation, sometimes amounting to sixteen thousand souls, 
distributed on one side of a rock whose circumference 
does not exceed seven miles, are all brought within .the 
eye^s and mind's view, it may justly be ranked amongst 
the greatest of natural and artificial wonders. 
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ALGEZIRAS — GENERAL CASTANOS A BEAUTIFUL RIDE 

THE GREEN ISLE — SPANISH REFUGEE ENCAMP^ 

MENTS BORICOS «AN ROQUE ESTEPONA MAR- 

TELLO TOWERS — MARBELLA — SPANISH COURTESY 

TAURA MOLINAS — CHURIANA — MALAGA THE PLAGUE 

AND THE BAKERS ^MALAGAWIN£» RULE FOR EATING 

ORAPES — FEMALE PIETT-^MALAGA LADI£S**-MAL£ 

COSTUME THE RETIRO— EL ZAPATERO ANCCDOTB 

OF A SMUGGLER MALAGA CLAY FI&URES THE AR* 

RIEROS. 

I MADE an agreeable trip to Algeziras, on 
the western side of the bay. A boat carried me across 
in about an hour and a half, the distance between nine 
and ten miles. By land it is much further. The rock, 
as I receded from it, presented a truly magnificent ap- 
pearance, and enabled me to remark the minute accuracy 
with which Mr- H. A, Barker has delineated it in his 
panoramic view of that fortress. An old boatmen point- 
ed to the positions on the water, where, during the 
memorable siege of Gibraltar, the floating batteries were 
moored, those batteries which the skill of British engi- 
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Iteen, and the thunder of British cannon^ consigned to 
the flamea, though all the power of a d'Ar9on was ex-- 
baueted to render them impregnable. My rapid flight 
to Algesiras reminded me of the ease, with which the 
people on the rock talk of fulfilling an engagement to 
dine in Europe, or to transact a little business, or io shoot 
fi* a day or two, in Africa,— engagements which from 
the propinquity of the rock to those two quarters of the 
world may easily be accomplidied.. 

The white houses of Alge2iras, some of them lining 
the strand, and others asc^iding a bill, the gentle green 
heights behind, and the lofty mountains in their rear, 
have a beautiful effect from the sea. Upon landing, I 
was assailed by several little beggars, who, through a little 
broken English, endeavour to interest the commiseration 
0f my countrymen, and proceeded to an excellent posada, 
kept by Donna Roaina. The posada occupies one cor- 
ner of the Plaza, in the centre of which there is a foun- 
tain with a pyramidal monument, in bad taste. The streets 
were cleaner, and the houses handsomer, than I expected 
ifi a town, which owes much of its present opulence to 
smuggling and privateering. The women in general are 
remarkable for their fine persons, and are also well known 
for carrying on ^ui equally considerable contraband trade 
in the commerce of love. 
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In the evening, I had the honour of being introduced 
to Don F. X, Castanos, who was commander-in-chief of 
the army of Andalusia, when the memorable battle of 
Baylen was fought on the 22d July, 1808, in which the 
Camp Marshal Don Theodore Reding so ably distin-- 
guished himself, and finally compelled the French gene^ 
ral Dupont to surrender, by which the French lost in 
Andalusia alone one and twenty thousand men. Instead . 
of gratitude,, a base spirit of jealousy broke out in the 
Supreme Junta ; and Castanos retired to Algeziras to live 
in privacy, away from a set of mis-rulers, who, by their 
conduct, seemed to regard every one who served his 
countiy as the ^n^ny of their own administration. Cas- 
t;anos;appeared to be about sixty years of age. His man- 
ners were mild but dignified. His conversation, as it was 
translated to me by an English officer who accompanied 
mfi, and who spoke the language fluently, was sensible 
and lively. The house he lived in was small ; and, out of 
respect to his rank> two volunteer centiniels were stationed 
at his door. Amongst the numerous patriotic addresses 
of the good Spaniards since tlie invasion of this country, 
few, very few, are distinguished either for beauty of style 
or energy of sentiment ; but the address to the Ahdalu* 
sians, after the surrender of the French army in the defiles 
of the Sierra Morena, was remarkable for its eloquence. 
Jn that patriotic composition, th^ name of Reding^ to 
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whom the victory is chiefly attributable, ought to be sub^ 
stituted for that of Castanos, who had merely the good 
^rtaine to be commander«ia«chief. " Immortal glory 
'^* to the hero .who has renewed in the Sierra Morena, the 
*^ achievements of Fabius Maximus. Our sons will say, 
^^ Castanos triumphed over the French, and his glory did 
^* not fill with.mpumiDg the hojise^ of our fathers/* 

. In the morning, which was clear and beautiful, having 
ktred two horses and a guide, for two cobs or dollars each 
for the day, and laid in a good stock of provisions, I set 
off with .an agreeable party who joined me from, the rock, 
to see part of the country in the direction of Cadiz> and 
which is celebrated for its picturesque /beauty. We. 
passed under an aqueduct of forty-eight arches, rouad at; 
the top, .many .of them diminishing as they approach the. 
hills on either side. Those in and near 4he centre jare 
very lofty, and are strengthened by buttresses. Th^ 
whole is remarkably light and elegant, yet very durable, 
and is said to be a work of Roman production. Near this 
aqueduct, ^which species q£ buildipg rthe rold. Spanish 
wjiters ^wl^imsicaliy, though accurately , caU water^ridgesy 
were groupes of washerwomen, occupied by the side, 
of a stream in washing the linen, which, after it is well 
soaked in the water and soaped, they rub and squeeze upon 
Jpirge sijiooth stones on the margin. The view of Gibral- 
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tar through these arches is very fine. The difficulties 
and perils we encountered in ascending the mountains^ 
which rise to the northward of Algeziras> were amply^ 
remunerated by the rich display of hill and dale, nioun* 
tain and valley, abounding with cork, olive^ wild myrtle, 
labernum, oleander, and other trees, many of noble 
growth. As we were passing through a forest, three 
men armed with long muskets, issued from a cave and 
stopped us, but we soon found that they were custcmi- 
house officers, stationed in this romantic spot, to siexe* 
iip<m smugglers, who often pass through this unfre- 
quented way to Cadiz. We rode about sixteen miles, 
and after a hearty repast under the shade of a wide* 
spreading cork-tree, seated upon stools made of the bark 
of that valuable tree, near a solitary venta, we returned by 
another route through a rich and well wooded country, 
presenting a park*like appearance nearly all the way to 
Algeziras. 

Upon my revisiting this town, jiearly a year after- 
wards, I found that it had for some time been in posses- 
sion of the French, and that many of the' loyal families 
had taken refuge in a little island, a short distance from 
the shore, called Palamos, and also the Green Island. 
Upon this small rock, I saw nearly one thousand persons 
living in tents and huts, under the protection of a small 
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detachment of British soldiers from Gibraltar. Such was 
their consternation, that thou^ the French had retired 
some time, they would not quit the island. Should they 
remain and the enemy return, by being so near the shore, 
and so aggregated together, they will doubtless be ex- 
posed to speedy and certain destruction. The appear- 
ance of these people, and their temporary chapel and 
dwellings was singular and interesting. Another body of 
loyal Spaniards had more sensibly encamped themselves, 
with the permission of the governor, in Catalan Bay. 

Upon quitting Gibraltar, as horses and mules were not 
procurable, we hired four boricos, or asses, to convey us 
to San Roque, at half a dollar each. The owner of our 
asses requested my friend to take charge of some cigars, 
which he had purchased in Gibraltar cheap and contra- 
band ; a caution which he did wisely to observe, for we 
had not proceeded far before we overtook a poor Spaniard, 
who for the same offence was being conducted with his 
arms pinioned, to San Roque, between two guards. My 
borico was not much disposed to leave the garrison. It 
was to little purpose that his master cried out to him con- 
tinually, " arrah toma, arrah toma,*^ to quicken his pace. 
He really seemed to answer to Job's description of one of 
his species in his time : " He scometh the multitude of 
*' the city, neither regardeth he the crying of the driver.** 
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We passed tbe tower<of the miU; which stands in the 
sandS'between the English and Spanish lines, and although 
during the .siege, it was between the besieged and be- 
seigers, has hitherto escaped uninjured. , In passing this 
sandy- and narrow isthmus, the names of Elliot and Cril- 
lon cannot fail to occur to the roind. Upon mjr return 
about a year afterwards, the Spanish lines once so for- 
midable were levelled to the dust. In the labour of de- 
stroying them, the inhabitants, to their honour, assisted 
the regulars with uncommon zeal and alacrity. 

Having, passed these lines, we were once .more on Spa- 
nish ground ; and, after a sandy ride of about five or six 
miles, entered San Roque seated on a hill. A little way 
from the town, we met two pretty girls doing penance.- 
San Roque is much frequented by parties of pleasure 
from Gibraltar ; but there is nothing iii it worthy of no- 
tice. The ride to the town may be. agreeable enough to 
people cooped up in a sultry garrison, but, '. I should 
think, to, none others. The frequent visits of tbe 
English have of course produced extortion and imposi- 
tion in the inhabitants. It was with great difficulty we 
procured four horses at nine dollars each, to be accom- 
panied by a man and boy to Malaga. . 

The face of the morning was gloomily veiled in a 
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strong Levanter. For the first hour and a half , our road 
lay. over high and dreary ground; after which the country 
improved^ and we were regaled with the sight of cork-trees, 
the oleander, and arbutus, ingreaf abundance ; but we were^ 
on the other hand, saddened by the sight of several crosses 
standing in little piles of stones, each denoting that a 
murder: had been committed on the spot. W^ crossed 
the Giiadiaro, and as the Spaniards teckon by the time, 
wefound'it full eight hours or about twenty-eight miles 
to Estepona, our first stage. In our approach- to it, we 
passed by several melon-fields, but the country was 
little cultivated. The sea-shore, the pebbles of which 
remarkable for their transparency, was Y^iy' beautifiil. 
The town stands near the shore, at the ^ foot of the 
Sierra Vermija, and has a 'fine picturesque appearance,' 
much resembling, the ancient city of Andernach on the 
Rhine. : The population is between two and three 
thousand. Good wine, fruit, and charcoal are exported 
from it in considerable quantities. We dined at 2L 
good ppsada. Near this town, the martello towers, 
now introduced upon the English and Irish coasts, 
commence. 

Our ride to. Maxbella, where we were to sleep,, was 
partly over plains, and partly over rough, steep, and* 
rocky mountains, abounding with fine scenery. We* 



crossed th^ Giiftdalmarza, the Verde^ and numeroiit 
MHaller rivers, vfhkh, although then nearly dry, when 
swelled in the winter by the mountain torrents, assume 
a size and force which are truly dreadful, and sometimes 
fetal, to travellers. 

Within about two hours and a half of the town, we 
passed the remains of an aqueduct, and entered the 
kingdom of Granada. Marbella is beautifully situated 
in a bay : its alameda is very handsome, but the posada 
ill corresponds with the appearance of the town. A more 
dismal hole I have seldom slept in. My companion 
asked our host, pointing to a female, ^^ is that your wife l"* 
to which he answered in the usual way, '^ yes sir, at your 
" service.'* The exports from this town are wine, dried 
raisins, leather, black stone, charcoal, and wood. In the 
neighbourhood is an extensive sugar plantation, and close 
to the town is an ingenio, or mill, belonging to Mofisieur 
Gravigne, which a West Indian pronounced to be supe- 
rior to any tiling of the kind in the West India Islands. 
Here 1 recommend the traveller to lay in provisions for 
the next day. 

Upon leaving Marbella in the morning, we experienced 
^ dreary ride to a miserable vei^ta, about six hours and a 
half distant, during which we passed several martello 
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towers, some of which differed from each other in form^ 
but few of them were altogether circular, From this 
venta^ where we dined, a great part of our route kty 
along the seanihore, the monotony of which began to 
tire, but afterwards upon striking into the country, the 
scenery around us became very picturesque and in- 
teresting. We passed through the singularly romantic 
village of Taura Molinas, the houses of which are built 
upon rocks, in which there are great excavations bek>w, 
affording a delicious retreat from the sun. The country 
round this place abcmids wifeb inequalities, richly co- 
vered with vineyard&y ftgs» and fields of rosemaiy, la<> 
vender and m3rrtle. The petunnts appeared to be indus* 
trious. Some of then whom we met on the road, wore 
two dwarf palms festened between the forehead and the 
hat, which formed a natural green shade over the cyesj 
and protected the face from the sun. Near this village 
is a large cardnooianuftsctory ; after passing it, we crossed 
some sharp and narrow rocks, with a deep yawning abyss 
below, which we expected every moment would become 
our grave. A few miles before we entered Malaga, we 
passed through Churiana, a beautiful spot, where therp 
are several country-houses, belonging to perscms of di£* 
tinction residing at Malaga, and having crossed the Gua- 
dalmedina, we gladly entered tlie city about half past 
nine, having been on horseback in* a very strttry day 
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nearly thirteen hours, and were conducted to a noble 
hotel lookingupon the. Alameda called theJPour Nations. 
In the morning and following days, accompanied by Mr. 
Laird,* the British proconsul, to whose kindness and at- 
tention every .English traveller, who has visited Malaga, 
will boar strong tdstiipony, we visited the objects most 
worthy of notice, which are noi:» numerous. ... 

The cathedral is a vast and magnificent pile« but rather 
lieavy, and at present not finished. The interior is very 
fine. ' The altar and some of the tombs are well worthy of 
notice, as are several figures in four niches, made of the 
Malaga paste, nearly as large-as, and coloured to resemble, 
life. Amongt these, the figure of a dying negro is ad* 
mirable. The effect is much superior to any thing of the 
kind in wax-work. They are said to be by Rodri^. 

We ^cended therpof of this building, from which theee 
is an enchanting vi^w of the city, the lofty mouqJ;ains, 
,whose sides covered with orange, citron, fig, almond, and 



* yyhen the French entered Malaga a few months afterwards, tljis gentle- 
man at the imminent peril of his liberty, and even of his life, contrived to 
get a valuable quantity of stores, belonging to Gibraltar shipped off for tha t 
garrison, and by an equally fortunate and jextraordinary circumstone 
effected his own escape Uom the enemy. 
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olive-trees, protect it from the east and norths the remains 
of extensive Moorish towers and fortifications^ the Port, 
the Mediterranean^ and the country through which we 
had passed. 

The custom-hoiMe, recently built, is a noble buildings 
but much too large and splendid for the place : in dicing 
its foun^tion in 17d2> several Roman antiquities were 
found. The streets sune narrow and badly paved ; man^ of 
the houses are large and handsome, and have flat rooft 
and small observatories. The alameda forms the most 
beautiful promenade in Spain, next to the prado at Ma* 
drid. It is adorned with a marble fountain well worthy of 
notice, and numerous oleanders. This city, built in the 
midst of fruits and fragrance, and blessed with a climate 
remarkable for its purity, has, nevertheless, had its share 
of suffering in common with those cities, to which Pro* 
vidence, in the dispensation of its bounties, has been infi-^ 
nitely more parsimonious. Earthquakes have shaken its 
foundations, and " fiery fevers'' have thinned its popula- 
tion. Malaga silfiered more than other towns which 
I have before mentioned in the south of Spain from the 
plague in 1804. It appeared in the beginning of August 
in that year ; and from thirty to forty persons died daily. 
Out of a population considered to have been eighty 
thousand inhabitants, it was calculated that from eighteen 

T 
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to twenty thousand perished by this unsparing pestilence, 
during which the following singular circumstance oc- 
cured. The bakers^ who used to bring bread daily to 
Malaga from the villages of Alhaurin de la Torre and 
Churiana, and return in the evening, although much 
exposed to the contagion^ entirely escaped, whilst, on the 
contrary, those who passed the night there were seized 
with it and died. This singular feet was communicated 
tome by Mr. Laird, who has resided no less than forty- 
eight years in MaLlaga. As the physicians could not ac* 
count for it, I will not presume to attempt it. 

The superstition of the people would doubtless have 
converted many of the bakers into saints, if those who 
escaped had not been so numerous. The harbour .is fe- 
vourably formed for ships, which can quit or emer it 
with any wind. I saw but few vessels here, owing to 
the war, which has materis^lly injured its commerce, once 
considerable with France, Russia, Holland, Geneva, &c. 
The Guadalmedina rushes with uncommon fiiry through 
the city in the rainy season, which commences about the 
latter end of autumn, when the rain falls in prodigious 
abundance and impetuosity ; till then, the sky is almost 
cloudless, the heat in the summer by Raumur being 
generally from seventy to seventy-five in the open air. 
When I contemplated the channel of this mountain-tor- 
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rent, and beheld before me a slender stream rippling 
over a bed of pebbles, I could scarcely give credit to the 
stories related of the injuries which it does in the rainy 
season to the city, frequently threatening its entire ruin, 
notwithstanding every precaution. 

It is said that Malaga is more opulent in vines thaii any 
other city in Spain, and that there are no less than seven 
thousand vineyards in its district, bearing no fewer than 
thirty-four different sorts of grapes. At the house of the 
American consul, we tasted various sorts of Malaga 
wines, amongst which I remember the giiinda, enriched 
by the buds of the cherry-tree, which was very delicious. 
The wine usually exported to England from this place, 
and called after its name, is well known. Of this the aver- 
age annual quantity is between four and five hundred 
thousand quintals. The raisins made from grapes ga- 
thered in the middle of the year are also well known for 
their excellence. The figs too are truly delicious. 

As easting of unripe grapes is extremely injurious, 
particularly to strangers, it may be proper that I should 
mention a rule which by the natives, who attend to their 
health, is always observed, viz., never to eat any till they 
see the soldiers carelessly eating some and throwing 
others away. Unripe fruit, and a thorough draft of wind. 

T 2 
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are considered in Spain as the principal causes of its 
disorders, amongst which the chief are, agues, slow fevers, 
bowel-complaints, and consumptions. 

We were much gratified by a walk to the convent of 
Victoire, a little way out of town, from the terrace of 
which there is a superb view. In this church we heard 
some fine music, and, what was infinitely better, beheld 
some of the .finest women in Spain : the disciplined lan- 
guor and expression of their eyes, and the skill with 
which they managed their mantilla, sometimes drawing 
it under the chin, to give a beautiful oval to the face, at 
others tossing it open, and exhibiting a bewitching coun- 
tenance and finely formed bosom, followed by an oblique 
and rapid glance to ascertain tlie effect of these enchant- 
ing coquetries, wliich receive additional interest from 
the graceful attitude and adjusted drapery of the kneel- 
ing devotee, all united in making me think that the heart 
took but little interest in the prayer, which every now 
and then set two pretty lips bewitchingly in motion. 
Indeed so merely exterior is female devotion in Spain, 
that the most £ELvourable places for making assignations 
in, are the churches. Nothing is more common than- to 
see, in the shady part of a church, men kneeling by the 
side of women and making violent love to them in whis- 
pers, without omitting a single ceremony prescribed by 
the catholic religion. 



I s»w several ladies with l^nptted cards tied round 
their waists, the weftring of which, I was told> Ibrmed 
part of an enjoined penance. A stronger afid a b^nttic, 
like myself, can scarcely feel surprize in beholding the 
numbers of persons, who are to be seen in the act 4>f con*- 
lessing their una in the churches to priests, who. sit in a 
sort of cupboard, and listen to the party confessing 
through, a littie thin board or plate perforated' with 
holes. 

Frequent evening walks in the alameda confirmed the 
first impression I received that the ladies of Malaga pos- 
sessed a decided superiority in beauty of countenance, 
over those of Andalusia. The Malaga females are re- 
markable for having rich black or auburn hair, beautiful 
large hazel eyes, fine foreheads, delicate features, red 
lips, fine full bosoms, a slender supple shape, well formed 
legs, and small feet. To so much beauty, they add an 
eKtreordinary freedom of manners. I was informed that 
female penance was more frequent here; than in any other 
part of Spain. Here, as at Cadiz, the albahacca; a sweet 
scented herb, reared in pots, is a great favourite with the 
ladies. 

Upon a stranger's arriving in Spain, he naturally 
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enough looks amongst the men for the hat and feathers, 
silk jacket with slashed sleeves, short cloak, and fiill silk 
slashed breeches, which so often occur in pictures, and 
on the stage ; but in this he will be disappointed. In 
the town, the male of the common class usually wears an 
ordinary round hat, the hair folded into a loose black 
net behind, which may easily be conceived to be a 
complete sac a pou ; but in other respects he dresses as 
persons of the same rank do in England, only that his 
cloathes are ill made and slovenly put on. The long 
cloaks, called carpas, and flapped hats, called sombreros, 
are. not quite so frequent as they once were ; the former 
served to conceal filth, and to i^vour intrigue and assassi-* 
nation. In Madrid, if any one met his friend in this dress, 
although he knew him, it would have been considered 
an affront to have spoken to him. Very few Spanish 
gentlemen wear the carpa now. Squilaci, the minister 
under Charles III., lost his life in imprudently endea-. 
vouring to extirminate this dress by a process^ too sud-* 
den, and therefore too offensive. One would have 
thought that the climate would have precluded it, 
and yet in very sultry weather I have seen several 
Spaniards wrapped up in it with no diminution of the 
dress beneath. 

The Spanish peasant usually wears a long coarse 
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woollen striped stuff, thrown over the shoulder, some* 
times hanging down before and behind, at others folded 
under the opposite arm, crossed over the back and breast, 
a large and long white jacket, a red woollen girdle (in this 
respect like the Russians) in which his purse is implied, 
which warms and strengthens his loins, breeches white, 
short, and full, shoes of spart or hemp cords, resembling 
the Roman sandal, and called alpa^rtas, and in general a 
montera, or cap made of leather, and frequently of velvet. 

The rides and walks about Malaga are extremely 
agreeable and picturesque. Amongst the mountains, 
containing inexhaustible treasures of mineralogy, and 
exhibiting a singular and striking mixture of sterility 
and luxuriance, the painter will find endless subjects for 
his pencil. 

In pcoceeding, amidst this beautiful and sublime 
scenery, to a cotton-farm belonging to Mr. Kirkpatrick, * 
we had a demonstration of the tremendous, fury with 
which the Guadalmedina rolls its waters, in the ruins of 
a prostrate bridge and aqueduct which had been built by ' 
the order of the Prince of the Peace, for the benefit and 
ornament of the city. Although sheltered in one of the 
rudest and heaviest carriages perhaps ever construct^di 
we found the heat scarcely supportable, and were glad to 
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get a refreshment of melons^ wine, and^ bread, in a cool 
room in the hrm, were we saw some fields of cotton, 
(monadelphia polfandria,) which had only very recently 
been cultivated by way of experiment, but had already 
answered the most sanguine expectations of the proprie^ 
tors. This plant, hitherto considered as incapable of 
attaining a high degree of perfection out of Asia, Ame- 
rica, and the West India Islands, is now likely to be 
cultivated with great success in the south of Spain. I 
was here informed that the price of labour in Spain may 
be reckoned from six to ten reals, or hcta one shilling 
and sixpence to two shillings and sixpence, per day ; but 
this must depend on the season of the year, and ' the 
nature of the labour. 

From the form we visited the Retiro, formerly a royal 
residence, but now belonging to the Count Villa Casa. 
Its rooms are capacious, but cheerless, and contain 
several paintings, few of which are entitled to any notice : 
the gardens are in the Moorish style, and, excepting a 
walk of cypresses, very tasteless and formal. The waters 
works upon a descent are well managed, and have a good 
and very refreshing effect when they play. After seeing 
this place, we had an agreeable ride round the country, 
and returned to an excellent dinner at our hotel, in which 
we found more of the French than the Spanish cookery. 
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Amongrt some excellent dishes, I remember one of large 
Spanish onions stewed with stuffings which we^re uncom* 
monly good. In the evening the festival of some saint 
high in the calendar was celebrated^ by drums and other 
military music, squibs, rockets, &c. In a wine house, 
amidst a merry crowd, I saw a national dance called 
el zapatero, performed by a good dancer. Agility, and 
correctly beating the time with the feet to a miserable 
and solitary guitar, composed this performance, which 
afforded more pleasure to every one in the room than to 
myself. In the streets, fine fiowers, and grasshoppers in 
little cages were exposed for sale ; tlie latter, as before 
noticed, on account of their vocal powers, were strongly 
recommended by their owners, to all lovers of melody. 
The fruit of the prickly pear was in high request amongst 
the common people, many of whom devoured it, without 
drinking any water with it, a practice which on account 
of its seeds, is considered unwholesome. 

The people of Malaga speak of the memory of the late 
General Rediiig, who distinguished himself in the battle 
of Baylen, with grateful admiration. Amongst other at- 
tentions paid to the comfort of this city, he enlarged and 
beautified the alameda, and placed the beautiful marble 
fountain, before noticed which formerly stood in one of the 
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squares, at the end towards the sea, where it forms an 
elegant and striking object. In this alameda, the French 
consul who had made himself obnoxious to the people, after 
being dragged from the Moorish castle, where he had 
taken refuge, was hanged and burnt, soon after the French 
invaded Spain. Mr. Laird, the British proconsul, placed 
his own life in peril, by endeavouring to save that of this 
unfortunate Frenchman. When the French consul was 
assassinated, the mob wished to put every Frenchman 
who had sought refuge in the citadel to death, upon which 
a smuggler threw down his cloak between the mob and 
these unfortunate persons, and declared he would blow 
out the brains of the first man who crossed it, and thus 
saved the poor wretches by his resolution. 

The traveller will regret to hear, that the ingenious 
Rodrigras, an artist who has established considerable ce- 
lebrity, by the delicacy of workmanship, and fidelity of 
representation, displayed in figures modeled in clay, and 
coloured after life, known in England by the name of 
** Malaga figures,*^ is no more. I visited his work-shop, 
where I found his successor and pupil at work upon two 
fiaindango dancers, male and female, which possessed much 
grace and spirit. He shewed me also several models of 
the peasants in the neighbourhood of Malaga, executed 
with considerS^ble merit. 
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As we were preparing to quit Malaga, we heard dismal 
accounts of murders and robberies on the road which 
we intended to take, and were recommended to travel 
with the arrieros or carriers, who leave Malaga on the 
route to Granada, once a week in large bodies, and gene- 
rally pass over the mountains and least frequented ways. 
These men are honest and civil, and travelling with them 
is very cheap ; they have generally a spare mule or two, 
and will put your baggage upon other mules. However, 
thinking that there was more honesty and humanity in 
Spain, than the natives seemed disposed to allot to it, 
we suffered the arrieros to depart, without joining them, 
and followed in a calesa to Velez Malaga. 
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SECOND SIEGE OF ZARAOOZA — ^THE ATTACK — ENGLISH 

CAMPAIGN IN THE NORTH — MANNELLA SANCHO 

DREADFUL SLAUGHTER — INTREPIDITY OP WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN-— OP THE PRIESTS — ^TERRIFIC SCENE 

IN A CHtfRCH ANECDOTE OF AUGUSTINA ZARAGOZA 

^THE SURRENDER — CRUELTY OF THE FRENCH 

QUIT MALAGA — PRICKLY PEAR — VELEZ MALAGA — 
PRIDE OF THE MULETEERS — LORD EDWARD FITZ* 

GERALD — ALHAMA TRAVELLING INFORMATION — 

CULLAR — THE VEGA D£ GRANADA. 

BEFORE I left Malaga, I had the pleasure of 
being introduced to Don Manuel Malaguilla, a colonel of 
dragoons, who had distinguished himself in the second 
siege of Zaragoza, iii which he was wounded twice in one 
day. From this gentleman I was favoured with some 
particulars of that siege, not less memorable than the 
first, which I think may afford some gratification to my 
readers. 

On the 21st December, 1808, the French returned 
again to lay siege to Zaragoza. They were in great force. 
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and presented themselves in different directions. The 
military and inhabitants of the city, though £atr from 
having recovered from the effects of the carns^e, &tigae> 
and sickness^ by which they had been reduced in the pre* 
ceding siege, which had been raised about four months, 
prepared onCe more, under their beloved and heroic Pa* 
lafox, to resist their cruel and ruthless enemy. The Arra- 
gonese troops occupied the different heights, but princi- 
pally the Torrero, a position commajidiDg the city, distant 
abooit one mile to the south-west. This rising ground 
was attacked with great impetuosity, notwithstanding a 
tremendous discharge of artillery by upwards of ten 
tboBsand French, under the command of Gene/al St. 
Marc, who were received with undaunted calmness and 
intrepidity by about half the number of their enemy, 
and compelled to retire. 

About twelve o^clock on the same day, whilst the pos« 
session of this spot was obstinately contested. Marshal 
Mortier, with about fourteen thousand chosen troops, 
mostly grenadiers of the imperial guards, approached 
the Arrabal, which includes three short streets, at the 
end of each of which, a weak battery of earth and for 
seines was constructed, having a small ditch three yards 
broad and two and a half deep, without any other pro-% 
tection or covered way, but what the houses afforded. 
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The Marshal commenced the attack with his sharp- 
shooters, supported by his artillery, which discharged 
thirty-six pounders, at half pistol shot. Although three 
columns of the enemy, which advanced with great 
valour, were cut to pieces, the Marshal continued the con- 
test, but at length was overpowered, and in the evening 
compelled to retire, leaving a general and about one 
thousand six hundred dead upon the field of battle, and 
about two thousand muskets. The loss of the patriotic 
troops was also very considerable. 

On the next day, the enemy inundated the country 
opposite the Arrabal, with the streams which put in 
motion several corn-mills, erected in that direction of 
the country, to prevent the besieged from making a 
sortie for some time. The result of these attacks only 
inspired them with fresh zeal : ^^ to conquer or die,'* was 
in the mouths of all descriptions of men, women, and 
even children. The French, asif appalled by these dis- 
comfitureis, apd conceiving the place to be stronger than 
they expected, desisted for a .time from any fresh attacks, 
and began to construct batteries at a distance, and 
regularly to invest the city. Thinking to dishearten 
the patriots, they contrived to send into the city 
intelligence that the English were flying to Corunna, 
but unfortunate as that dreadful disaster was to the 
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Spanish cause, it had no effect whatever in damping the 
ardour of the besieged; on the contrary, it seemed to 
draw forth new energies to supply the place of those 
hopes of diversion which they had cherished. In their 
conversation on this subject, they only thought that the 
English had been misled in making the north of Spain 
the theatre of their gallant exertions, and lamented that 
much skill, bravery, and blood were likely to be unavail- 
ingly expended- » 

At length the works of the enemy were completed; 
and, on the 26th January, 1809, the batteries were un- 
masked, and a heavy cannonade from twenty-four and thir- 
ty-six pounders commenced, accompanied by a shower of 
shells. After some time, the enemy succeeded in de- 
stroying some slight batteries which had been raised of 
wood and fascines near the convent of St. Joseph, and 
the bridge of Huerba, and took possession of both^ In 
the convent fell the heroine Manuella Sancho. This 
noble female fused to bring provisions to the soldiers, 
, after which she served at the guns, or carried a musket, 
and was always to be seen wherever the firing was the 
hottest ; whilst she was thus serving her country, a shot 
entered her heart. 

After repeated attacks, the French gained the Plaza, 
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whei^ they raised fresh works, nfhence they kept up a 
dreadful discharge of shot and shells, which reduced to 
ruin the principal part of the town. The only places of 
defence left were a convent of St. Ai^ustines, of las 
Monicas, an oil-mill, the botsuucal garden, and a small 
redoubt. During this desperate crisis, all descriptions 
of persons, with fearless animation, assisted in making 
fiiscines, digging ditches, and heaping up earth, in the 
streets, not yet destroyed by the enemy. Whilst the 
most distinguished acts of heroism were exhibiting 
above, a subterranean war was carrying on below, by a 
lai|{e body of nuners and sappers of the enemy, who 
succeeded in blowii^ houses firom their very foundations 
into the air. The situation of the besieged now, indeed, 
began to wear the aspect of desperation. £xhau8ted 
with almost incredible fatigue and anguish, the mind of 
their General, Palafox, began to shew occasional symp- 
toms of delirium. 

But still the work of death went on, with redoubled 
fury. The smoke of gunpowder kept the city in twilight 
darkness, frequently reddened and horribly ilhimined 
by the fire, that issued from the destroying mouths of 
the cannon and mortars of the enemy. In the intervals 
which succeeded these discharges, women and children, 
were beheld in the streets writhing in the agonies 
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of death, yet scarcely a sigh or moan vas heard, whilst 
those whose wounds permitted them to move, crawled 
behind the walls of roofless houses and sunk down on their 
ruins. At the same time priests were seen, as they were 
rushing to meet the advancing foe to kneel by the side of 
the dying, and dropping their sabres, or their muskets to 
take with holy zeal the cross from their bosoms, and 
administer the consolations of their religion, during 
which they exhibited the same calmness usually dis- 
played in the chambers of sickness. 

To add to the horrors of this scene of havoc, a pesti- 
lential fever, arising as it was supposed from the air being 
tainted by the putridity of so many unburied dead, broke 
out amongst the besieged, to which a famine succeeded ; 
but notwithstanding this frightful alliance in favour of 
the enemy, it was resolved that they should still be op- 
posed. 

On the 30th, after having undermined upwards of sixty 
houses, the enemy obtained possession of the monasteries 
of the Augustines and Las Monichas, which adjoined each 
other. In this assault, the carnage amongst the hostile 
troops was dreadful ; but they continued still advancing, 
and at length the combatants entered the church, from 
which a party of the French was at first repulsed by thr 

X 
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inonks^ who fought with all the fervour of zeal, ami tl^ fury 
of despair. The enemy, however, returned to the char^ ; 
and a scene, such as had been seldom, if ever, beheld 
before, was exhibited*. In this sacred .sanctuary, every 
inch of ground was dispute by its holy functionaries ; 
the columns, the lateral chapels^ and the altar, became so 
many ramparts, and were frequently stormed, taken, and 
retaken ; and the pavement was covered with the bleeding 
bodies of monks and soldiers ; the battle raged in every 
part, till the roof> shattered by numerous bombs, at 
length gave way, and fell with a terrific crash upon the 
combatants, when those who survived its fsdl, as soon as . 
they had recovered the shock of so unexpected a disaster, 
rose, upon the ruins, and, joined by others, continued the 
fight with unabated ferocity. 

The enemy, by undermining, still gained upon the in- 
habitants, who fought as formerly from house to house, 
and room to room, but at length, after a prodigious 
effusion of blood, the great street called Cozo, in the 
heart of the town, became for a short period, the boun- 
dary between the besieged and the besiegers, when the 
latter blew up the public seminaries. The city now pre- 
sented little more than a vast pile of smoking ruins, en- 
cumbering the streets.. There was not a house that liad 
not in some degree su&red. During these scenes, the 
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cdebrated Augustina again displayed her undaunted 
courage in the cause of her country- At first, she re- 
sumed her old station at the portillo ; and, when Palafox 
visited that quarter, she said to him with the most cheer- 
ful countenance, pointing to the gun, with which she had 
in the first siege done such havock amongst the French, 
" you see General, I am again with my old friend !*' 
Finding that the enemy did not approach the city in that 
direction/she offered her services in other parts of the city, 
and was frequently seen, in the midst of death and deso- 
lation, with a knife or sabre in her hand, and her mantilla 
wrapt round her body, cheering and animating the soldiers 
by her example. It is almost miraculous,' exposed as she 
was to the fire of the enemy, that she never was 
wounded: upon one occasion, she was thrown intd a 
ditch, and nearly suffocated by the dead and dying who 
covered her. However, she did not escape the contagion , 
and after the surrender of the place, was, as before related, 
deemed more fit for an hospital than a prison. Numerous 
were the instances of female heroism. Women, many of 
them of the highest orders of life, and of elegant habits, 
without respect to rank, formed themselves into corps, 
to carry provisions, to bear away the wounded to the 
hospitals, and to fight in the streets, in which they were 
frequently accompanied by children, who with the 
pleasure displayed in their amusements, rashly and ex- 

X 2 
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ultingly rushed into danger, and could not be prevailed 
upon to stay in those places which the firing of the enemy 
had then spared. Amongst other females who distin-* 
guished themselves in this illustrious siege, was one 
named Benita,* who headed one of these corps. This 
lady after rendering many important services and en- 
countering many' perils, rapidly died of a broken heart, 
upon hearing that her daughter had been shot. In this 
siege, no less than six hundred women and children pe- 
rished by the bayonet or the bullet. At length, the 
city nearly demolished by the constant firing of an imr* 
mense artillery, and of about forty thousand shells, and 
the surviving troops and inhabitants quite worn out by 
disease, fighting, and famine^ their idolized general no 
longer able to attend to the duties of his eventful com- 
mand, all these afiBlicting circumstances conspiring, the be- 
sieged were obliged with broken hearts to surrender, and 
they accordingly laid down their arms at the gate of the 
portillo, on the 21st February, 1809, after h^-ving covered 
themselves with glory during one of the most memorable 
sieges in the annals of war, which lasted sixty-three day&. 



* In Mr. Vaughaa's account of the first siege, he speaks in terms of 
admiration of the Countess Burita : I at first thought that Don Malaquilla 
meant the same lady, and had miscalled her Benita ; but be informed me she 
was another lady and also of considerable distinction. 
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Zaragoza was possessed by thirty-six thousand French, 
including those who remained in the camp. It is not 
very unlikely, that the French would have been obliged 
once more to raise the siege of this^ although an open 
town, and supported by an immense army, conducted by 
Marshals Moncey, Mortier, and Lannes, by the Prince 
of Salm Salm, General Junot, and many other distin* 
guished officers, had not the plague and famine destroyed 
the inhabitants. After recovering a little from a brain 
fever which seized him a short time before the surrender, 
Palafox was removed to Paris, near which he resides in 
privacy ; his person has been already described by Mr. 
Vaughan. In countenance I am informed that he resem-^ 
bles a brother hero. Sir Sydney Smith. Considerable 
censure has been passed upon him, for not having attacked 
the French before they approached the town, with a large 
body of cavalry which he had cooped up in the city, the 
men and horses of which grievously added to the miseries 
of the place, when the food became scarce, and the pesti- 
lential fever raged: but my gallant narrator informed 
me, that the inundation which I have mentioned prevented 
their being useful in that direction, and that they could 
not reach the enemy in any other, with a tolerable pro- 
bability of success. 

It is said, and I believe it to be true, that Palafox 
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wished General Castanos to unite with him in dissolving 
the self-appointed Supreme Junta, and to assume the 
government provisionally for the legitimate sovereign, and 
that Cuestanos' declinature of this proposition led to a 
rupture between these distinguished patriots, and unfortu- 
nately to a mutual misrepresentation of character by the 
partizans of each. If Palafox's proposal had been ac- 
ceded to by Castanos, it is probable that the combined 
civil and military operations of two such men would 
greatly have accelerated the cause of the patriots. 

Amongst the brave men who escaped from Zaragoza 
after its surrender, it is asserted that many of their com- 
panions in arms, who were made prisoners by the French, 
were butchered in cold blood on their way to France, in 
consequence of their disability from sickness and fatigue 
to keep up with their guards. Frenchmen! cen this be 
said of you truly? can valour so be treated by the brave? 
yet does such conduct well accord with the cruelty of 
stating in the official narrative of this siege, so glorious to 
your enemies, that Palafox " was the objept of contempt 
** of the whole hostile army, who accused him of arrogance 
" and meanness ; and that he was never seen where there 
" was any danger !''♦ — Base and barbarous calumny 1 

* Vide tbirty*third bulletia of the French army in Spain. 
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On the 23d August we left Mala^, having previously 
hired a calesa and mule for nine dollars, to cany us t6 
Velez Malagpt, beyond which, to Granada^ we were itb- 
formed, the .road was impassable for carriages. We 
started a littte before sun^-we, and as we ascended' the 
heights, which fomi one side of the hay of Malaga, we 
beheld, upon its placid bosom^ numerous iishiiig-*boaLts> 
each having a light to attract the fish, whida, with the 
reflection of the stars, produced a mUd illumiQatiiO(&» 
finely harmonising with the mysterious &ce of the 
country below, and the gney summii^ of the surrounding 
mountains, 

*' The cloak of night being plucked from off their baok/" 

As the day broke, we found ourselves frequently sur- 
rounded by objects, which courted the pencil to% Q»t of its 
case. On the road, which is mountainous, and runs along 
the sea coast, we passed by large plantations of the pridkly 
pear, from twelve to fourteen feet high, the fruit of which 
the peasants were gathering, by the aid of long canes with 
a slit at the top, for the naked band cannot touch, with 
impunity, the formidable barbs with wliich Nature has 
armed the leaves of this plant: when seen closely the 
plant is very clumsy in appearance, but at a distance 
the light and shadow of its tiiick juiey oval leaves, whim- 
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sically growing out of each other, and resembling a vege- 
table lusus natural, have a picturesque effect. After a 
ride of about ten miles, we crossed the river Velez, its 
banks beautifully lined with silver poplars, and entered 
Velez Mals^, which is romantically situated about a 
mile from the sea on an eminence, and though it con- 
tains nearly twelve thousand persons, many of whom are 
opulent, the streets and houses are for from being hand- 
some ; however, the scenery around it is very rich and 
beautiful, abounding with vineyards, in one of which a 
merchant, under whose hospitable roof "we were received, 
shewed us the process of drying the fine grapes of this 
country, which is by simply spreading them to the 
sun, by which the raisins acquire a fine flavour ; they 
are afterwards packed up, and sold in the town upon 
an average at twenty dollars per box. These, together 
with lemons, figs, almonds, and wine, form the principal 
trade of the place, which has lately much increased, par^ 
ticularly with England and America. We saw some 
sugar-cane plantations ; but they were in their infancy, 
and only for home consumption. In consequence of the 
plague, no one, except he be some distinguished person- 
age, can be buried in the churches. Strange that this 
important regulation should have been so recent I 

Here we hired four mules at eight dollars each, to 
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carry us and our travelling equipe^ to Gbranada^ the 
owner of the mules attending as our guard and guide* 
The muleteers have the reputation of being high spirited 
fellows, very proud, iand ftiU of the dignity of their com^ 
try* A guide is commonly called a mozo de espuellasi 
or groom of tte spurs. When the unfortunate Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was in this part of the country, several 
years sin€e> one ^f the fnuleteers who attended him, 
upon their reaching the place to which they were hired^ 
said to his conjirades, '' this man is a duke ; he is one of 
'' us^ and we must not charge him any thing !^' 

As we were eating our diniier> with the intention 6i 
setting off thttt aftemoonfor Alhama, an officer of police 
entered tti£^ r6o)[n» and gave us a dreary account, that the 
road through the mountains leading to Granada .was 
infested with robbers, and as a case in point mentioned^ 
that he had that morning seized a desperate robber be-* 
tween Velez Malaga and Alhama, after shooting his 
horjse^ and that he had safely lodged the ruffian iii prison. 
This story bad the reverse of the effect intended: we 
had afterwards reason to think, it was a mere scheme 
to induce us to take another guard, from whom this 
officer would have obtained aft acknowledgment for 
having thus served his interest. If the tale were true, 
|jre had at least one enemy less to expect ; so. Having 

Y 
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made a hetrty repast, we mounted our mules, and after 
quitting the luxuriant country about Veles Malaga, we 
begfati to ascend the mighty uncultivated mountains 
which lead, to Granada, the forms of which are sin^ 
gularly sublime, particularly two of stupendous height, 
between which there is a famous pass resembling a 
▼ast inverted Gothic arch. We soon experienced a dif- 
ference of climate. When we left Velez Mals^, the 
heat was scarcely supportable ; but in this elevated r^on, 
a great Coat became a very necessary protection gainst 
the cold. After ascending for several miles, we at length 
reached a very extensive level, and, lighted by a brilliant 
moon, passed t^^ugh a most betntifiil forest of cork- 
trees, much resembling an English park of oaks, and at 
length, after a ride of eight hours, entered ^hama^ where 
we passed th« night in ratlwr a dismal posada. As im- 
position is a usual inmate of a Spanish posada, it may be 
as well to inform the traveller, that if he thinks himself 
imposed upon, and has time and inclination to resist the ' 
cheat, he will do well to call for the arancel, which 
is a /printed list c^ every thing which an 'inn-keeper 
usually supplies, with the price or assize fixed by the 
law to each article. There is a penalty for not affixing 
this ordinance in a conspicuous part of the posada. 

If a traveller should arrive in a village where there i& 
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vo posada, i>pcm shoiriiig his passport to the alcalde, he 
will give ham an order to be received into the house of some 
peasant, where he is in general suve of being treated well 
and kindly. 

In the morning at day-break yfe viewed the toitrn,^ 
which is very ancient, aAd rofi^anticdLlly sltnated on the 
cra^;y side of a deep and frightful rambla, or channel of 
a torrent* There is also a beautiful and slender aque- 
duct, by which the town is Well supplied with excelleftt 
water, and some Moorish remains. 

The ride from Alhama to Vento Huelma occupies 
about ^ur hours and a half; it extends over mountains 
covered with corn fields, and crosses the bed of the river 
Cacin, and is far from being interesting ; here we halted, 
and then proceeded to CuUar, an inconsiderable place. 
Within two leagues of Granada we passed a village, in 
which we noticed salt-pits filled with •rain impregnated, 
as we were informed, with the saline qualities of an ad- 
joining mountain. After having ascended for two days, 
at length, within a league and a half of Granada, we sud- 
denly, upon reaching an abrupt eminence, Entered the 
vast^and magnificent plain, called Vega de Granada, nearly 
ninety miles in circumference, and variegated with &rms, 
meadow-fields, rivers, forests, woods, and country- 
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haiiK0# and bounddl by chains of mountains covered with 
▼in€yards5 orange^ citron, olive^ mulberry^ and fig-trees^ 
tl^ whole presienting an expanded sc^ie of luxuriance 
and opulence^ rarely to be beheld. In a comer towards 
the east, arose the walls and towers of that celebrated 
^ity»^.vhi<^ from boyhood I had longed to visit, placed 
atthe.base of a lofty mountain, called the Sierra Nevada, 
whose summits^ cov^ed with eternal snows, presented 
a brilliant contrast to the prodigal display of all the 
tints of verdure which nature had assumed. below« 

In Spain, the rains descend with such fury, as to carry 
away the greater part of the vegetable mould, upon the 
surfoce of the mountains^ which will account for the low 
lands being in general so highly cultivated. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GRANADA — THE PALACE OF THE ALHAMBRA -^THE 
C^OURT OF THE LIONS, AND THE ABENCERRAGES*^^ 
ARABIAN INSCRIPTIONS — FRENCH PRISONERS— THE 
GENERALIF THE GOAL THE GAROTTE-^THE IN- 
QUISITION A RECENT AUTO DE FB — MERITED SAR- 
CASM — THE MARKET COFFEE-HOUSE SCENE — SPA- 
NISH SPRIGHTLINESS — ^AGUES— CHARACTER OF THE 

PEOPLE OF GRANADA ITS TRADE — SOTO DE ROMA-r 

RIDICULOUS APPEARANCE OF THE MEMBERS OP THE 

JUNTA OF GRANADA A PUBLIC SENSATION — PUBLIC 

OPINION OF THE SUPREME JUNTA — GENERAL 
CUESTA% 

AFTER a good supper, and sound rest at 
the hotel called La Fonda de Calle St. Geronimo, and 
presenting our letters of introduction, we began to visit 
the objects most worthy of notice, in a spot long re- 
jfiowned in the Moorish annals ; and as most of such 
objects have been described by former tourists^ I shall 
very briefly notice those only which afforded me much 
gratification^ or with which any novelty is connected. 
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We found our countrymen more than usually popular 
here, on account of some of them, who were travelling 
through Spain^ having a few days before displayed con- 
siderable skill, intrepidity, and presence of mind in ex- 
tinguishing a fire which raged in the Plaza Mayor, 
a large square in the centre of the town, formerly used for 
bull-fights, and now for the market and public shows. 
Tht houses being of wood, ns they were left by ttie 
Moors, and the stupidity and terror of the lower orders 
being very considerable, the whole, but for this season- 
able interposition, must have fallen a prey to the flames. 

The first jHaoe to which we beitt our steps was the 
Sierra del Sol, or Mountain of the Sun, to view the re« 
mains of the Alhambra, once the palace of the Moorish 
sovereigns, which, with the recollection it imparted^ drew 
tears from the eyes of the last of the Moorish mmfaaasa- 
dors in Spain, and, it is said, though a Moor assured me 
without foundation, that his countrymen still pray for its 
restoration* 

After passing the Alhambra gate, we entered a thick 
wood of stately trees,, having several winding walks^ 
watered/ by springs and fountains; of the latter, the first 
seen, though little worthy of notice, was erected by 
Charles the Fifth, composed of jasper and various co^ 



loured marbles. Upon ascending the walk irom tias 
fountain, we beheld the guard-gate, built in the year 
749 of the Hegira, in the month of Maulen Ahnnadam,^ 
corresponding with the 4th of April 1338 ; it is of a reddiah 
brick, which colour gives the name to the whole of this 
extensive building, the word alhainbra signifying a red 
house ; we then ascended a fliglit of steps, and entering 
a spacious level, from which there is a beautiftd view of 
the city and country, weapprc»u:hed an unfinished square 
palace of Charles the Fifth, built of freestone, and heavily 
^encumbered with ornaments from a design of Alpbonso 
Berrugueti ; we then passed through a very simple aad 
rather mean gate into the Moorish palace, which is now 
inhabited only by the cicerone who shows it. 

It would be tedious to describe the variety to be found 
in the interior of this extraordinary structure, which, in 
my humble opinion, is more calculate to excite than 
gratify curiosity. Numerous courts and arcades^ sup^ 
ported and esibellished . by clusters of slender marble 
columns covered with capitals in every fiMoitastic older 
of architecture, here somewhat elegant^ there grotesque^ 
horse-shoe arches and walls, encrusted with square pieces 
of fretwork plaister, stamped in mould, joined together, 
obviously without either skill or labour, and lesiein^ 
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blingy as an English traveller of senatorial celebrity veil 

observed, *^ the impressions made on soft white clay by the 

^< tread of pigeons/^ cupolas and cielings encumbered with 

coarse paintings and gilding, or stuccoed, and similar to the 

roofs of grottoes, cold and vapour baths, audience, music, 

ball, sleeping and sunmier rooms of the Moorish emperors 

and their consorts, chambers of the imperial children, and a 

multiplicity of other apartments, many of which are faced 

with common I>utch4ike tiles gaudily painted, connecting 

galleries, pavements .of white marble, arabesque, and 

mosaic decorations rudely and coarsely done, lastly, the 

imperial sepulchres, with numerous inscriptions from the 

Koran, compose nearly the whole of this singular and 

motley Bubric, which, to produce the effect of that en«- 

chantment which some writers have ascribed to this 

building, would at least require the return of the Moorish 

court, and the tranquil gaiety of Arabian luxury. The 

endless variety, minuteness, and crowd of its ornaments, 

completely exhausted the patience of my companion and 

myself, in making drawings of the court called the mes* 

nar, or common baths by the Moor^, and now named the 

oourt of 1q6 array Janes, and the quarto de los leones, or 

court of the liotis. These did not fail to excite our 

continued admiration, even after the charm of novelty 

had evaporated. The latter, is embellished with sixty 
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graceful cblumas of marble. . In the centre is a vast bason/ 
dry when I saw it, supported by lions ; which,' however, 
are far from answering the pompous eulogium contained 
in an Arabian inscription, beginning with ^^ Oh thou that 
^* beholdest these lions fixed in their places, consider that 
^ they want nothing but life to be perfect/^* 

On the south side o^ this court is a rooqa called the Sala 
de los Abencerrages, the cupola of which is extremely 
beautiful. The Abencerrages were a numerous and illus^ 
trious family, .who having incurred the displeasure of 
King Abdale, or Boabdil, or <' the little in soul/^ who 
reigned in the year 1491 » many of them were enticed into 
the hall which bears their name, one by one, aiid cruelly 
. and cowardly beheaded by order of the prince ; upon the 
survivors hearing of this treachery, they headed the 
people of Granada against the king, who narrowly escaped 
with his life. .When Granada,* the last remainii^ con- 
quest of the Moors, fell, Boabdil was observed by his 
mother from one of the sierras, surveying the city with a 



* These lions, and the paintings I have before alluded to, can scarcely be 
said to be contrary to the Massulman religion , ^hich inculcates the ordi- 
nance contained in the second commandment, '* Thou shalt not make to thy* 
'' self any graven image, nor the likeness of any thing that is iii heaven 
** above, or in the earth beaeath, or in tfaeiwater under the earth/' 
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lingering look of aMecbnent, and tlie teara sUrting from 
bis eyea, upon wliich the matron esEcUnmecl, " Yon do. 
** right to weep it like a woioan« since you oould not do^ 
'' lend it like a man.''* Tbeie i& also a baIeoi(y» El 
Mirador de la Beyna, projecting upon a high vaU» it» 
roof supported by very delicate marUe pillais, finqw 
which there is one of the most beautiful prospects in the 
workl. With these parts of Uiis eitraoidinaiy building 
I was much plffaMd. Rkh, however, as its dewrationA 
aie within* the siaipticity and even aieannes^ of its cyfce^ 
r^r is surprisii^. .The ofciieet of this opposition way 
perhaps have arisen fram a desire of keeping the aUastion 
and adnuiation whdly unexpended, Smt tiiose objecta 
upon which the artbt had laviabod his moiA powerM 
efibrts. 

On the side from which I made a dmwing of the palace^ 
it pres^jdted to the eye only towers and bastions con<* 
nested by stupendous walls» but little inpiesMd with, tiie 
mark of age. The walks belonging to the AUuunbca aje 
beautiful) but rather n^lected. 



* The leader will find in the Apfjeaduc a rare aad very iBteresting letter 
upon this and other subjects, written by 0oik AntoMo de Gaerara, Bishop 
of Mondonedo^ oae of the council, and b^ m the crafideace of die 
Emperor ChackaV. t» bis friend Gavei Saochcsdela Vega. 



A Ml account of tbii building, 4hd » frakislation in 
Spanish of the Ambic sentence inscribed upon various 
parts of it, 4rc givsen in the ** Nueros Pweos, hi^toricos, 
** artistifcos, econotoieo-politicos, potOrtinada ysusCon- 
« tomos,*' and also in the *• Essms sur L*E^payne** of 
Monsieur Peyron, which is to be found in the fourtli 
rolume of Boftrgoing's Travels. Erfery (mt of tliese sen- 
tences appears to abound irith all tbt inflation, iHthout 
any of the poetry, which is soiftietimes to be found in ori- 
ental eulogy. I offfet only one, and the best fts a speci** 
men. *' In the name of Cod who is mereifiil f €rod b^ 
*.* with our prophet Mahomet! Health and happiness 
** to his friends ! God is the light of Heaven and of the 
** earth, and his resplendence is like himself-^It is a 
" luminary with many branches and many li^ts, but 
" producing only one general refulgence. It is the lamp 
" of lamps, a brilliant constellation nourished with eter* 
" nal oil — It is neither western nor eastern, once illu- 
** milled, it dSSiises light for eter, without being touched,. 
*' and with this light Gk)d governs those whom he loves.** 

One part of this palace was occupied by the natives of 
a countay as little agreeable to the Spaniards as their 
ancient enemies the Moors. Upon the top of the guard- 
gate, we saw a French geneml, who had been tak^i pri- 
soner by a gallant monk, and also three other French 
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officers/all taking tiie air of the evening. Owing to the 
a|)hdrrence for the French which ia felt in this, as well 
as in many other parts of Spain, thdr confinement was 
rather rigorous ; but if ^the sprightly, elasticity of the 
French character was not alone sufficient eto suppart 
tbem/ their situation was considerably alleviated by the 
sublime and beautiful prospect which they beheld ftxun 
the top of their prison. They were frequently observed 
to look down upon the city» in the full and avowed ex* 
pectatioii of seeing the French army enter it: an ex*- 
pectation which unfortunately was too soon gratified 
a|ter we had quitted Granada. 

Above the Alhambra> and very near to it, is a ro3Fal 
retreat called the Generalif, exquisitely situated, the 
walks through beautiful grOves, and refreshed by nume- 
rous jets d' eau, are now much neglected. 

From these endmnting scenes I passed td othaw of a 
very opposite nature^ displayed in the principal prison. 
I found the head goaler surrounded by his family, par- 
taking of an enormous water-melon. He attended me 
through part of this large and gloomy building, and I 
could perceive by the njanner in which the prisoners re- 
garded him, that he was a humane man. These unfor- 
tunate persons were classed according to their ofiences> 
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and only few were ironed. W« visited the courts of 
criminal justice^ under the same roof, and afterwards tile 
torture-room, which was lighted by a smkll window near 
the roof. Here I. beheld the. various instruments vinh^ 
vented by. a stupid and inhuman policy, to extract truth 
by bodily anguish. . Upon inquiry, I wa» dnfbrmed l^evk 
these instruments of torture are rarely lisied..! Asa sub- 
stitute, except in cases.of great r.delihqijsency, whmikhk 
torture is used, the* criminal is immeroed in .a solitaxy 
dungeon without light, aiad fed on bad bread ahd.watei 
until he confesses. In this gloomy room, I. also saw two 
wooden seats, each having a post behind, against which 
the necks. of those condemned to die, privately execut^d,^ 
are squeezed by aii instrument like a'^tQumiquet, «x«t 
pressiveiy cabled the garrotte, and which the exocxiti&mr; 
who was sent for, exhibited. The prison is. very spaA' 
cious, and, upon the whole, creditable to the police bf 
the city. .The goaler asked many questions about the 
prisons in England, and said, he had heard they were* 
like palaces. 

From this place, I passed by another, equally 
gloonniy, the prison of the Inquisition. It will doubtless 
be recorded in history as a circumstance somewhat ex- 
traordinary, that a peopJe, who have so long had a golden 
opportunity of securing their liberties by a wise'and be^ 
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neficeffifc coastttutaon* should not have annalled the htws 
1^ vhicth th&s tribunal, disgraceful even in the barbarism 
tad ignorance of the IStii century, is sii^ported. It is 
in vain to Mfjr that the times are enlightened, and tiiat 
ttioae who belong to the hoty office, are too liberal to 
eaerciae its powers but with' leniiy. The oppressions 
pnetiecd, in this very Inquisition, in 17S4, upon Isaac 
UartiB, an Ibagtishman, nuiy be exercised again ; and 
were, altfaoa^ witii some variance, as I have before men* 
tionad, lately practised upon one of the best and wisest 
ia Spain,, the patriotic Jovdlanos. 



I was assttfcd on good authority, that several unhappy 
poesons were, when I was in GraAada, confined in the 
dwymiB of this very building, the silence and gloom <tf 
which were truly horrible. There had been lately an 
ajuto de £6, or solemn act of fidth, exhibited here, in the 
exc<HnmunicatifMi of a ktymaa for pretending to be a 
monk. The following is a no contemptible sarcasm 
upon the oppressive stupidity of Messieurs the Inqui* 
sitors. 

The editors of the Decade Philosophique, finding their 
work included in the annual list of books prohibited by 
the Inquisition, observed " We thank the holy officer 
" for having placed our publication in the same list flith 



** the finest pieces of C<»neitle, Loeke on tt» Huouni 
«* Understsmding, the Works of Pope> voA. tiie Disconac 
" on the Re-establishment of Religions WMship. Ttni- 
^^ is in fact too mnch honour for a Journal ; bnttbeanse: 
" sensibly we feel our own unwcortfainess, the move we 
" ieel the value of the favours with which tiie In^int* 
<* ti(Mi has honoured us/' 



If happily for Spain, the ruling power shouM 
have virtue and wisdom enough to establish the liberty 
of the press, then will tins vile and gloomy ioB^irtion 
disappear, like a beast of prey at the approach of dMra. 
In an eturly stage of his ineurston into S^n, Bomipearte 
abolished this abominable tribmial. This act is, I be* 
lieve, the only, though, it must be acknowledged impert- 
ant, advantage, which those who have ftllen under his 
dominicm in tiiis country have experienced from lot 
usurpation. 

In my rambles in varionsr parts of litis renowned ^ty^ 
it was curious to observe the profusiedi of Moorirti m- 
^mains which continually gratify the eye, and sufficiently 
prove the attachment of the Mocws to this beantifii! spot^ 
Besides the Plaza Mayor already mentioned, there is a 
whole street called the Alcaxeria, where silk \» sold, ne* 
maining as the Moors left it^^ and in £1 Cuapo «re sem4 
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noble Moorish gates and towers. It is a matter of sur* 
pfuse; considering the detestation in which the Maho* 
metah dominion is held in Spain, that the Alhambra, 
and other remains of its taste and glory^ should have expe- 
rienced such little dilapidation. These splendid monu- 
n»ents had little to dread, but from such a disposition ; for 
the beneficent mildness of the climate is well calculated 
to spare those relics of antiquity, which the spirit of 
anger had not devoted to destruction. 

In the cathedral^ which is large and handsome, parti- 
cularly its dome, are some good paintings, such as Christy 
on the Cross by Murillo, an Ecce Homo by Spagnoletti; 
a statue representing the. Conception by Alonzo Caro, 
who was bom here, is very finely executed. Amongst 
the royal tombs, I noticed those of Ferdinand the Fifth, 
and of his queen Isabella. There is also a rich and pro- 
fuse display of beautiful marbles, taken from the moun- 
tains of Granada, which aboimd with black, green, and 
flesh-coloured marbles, transparent jasper and amethysts, 
and also alabaster. 

. A traveller should not quit this place without seeing 
a celebrated Carthusian convent, about two miles from 
the city, which is open from eight to ten o'clock in the 
morning, and from three to four o'clock in the afternoon. 
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The view from the terrace is very extensive, and exquisitely- 
rich and fine. The church is very handsome, and con- 
tains some good pictures, but is chiefly worthy of atten- 
tion on account of the precious marbles with which its 
sides are nearly faced. The monks are rich and ei- 
tremely polite. Not knowing the exact time for seeing 
the convent, I arrived an hour too late, but was r* c<*ived 
most courteously, and regaled with an excellent reiicsh- 
ment of wine and fruits in the refectory. 

There are several of Murillo's paintings in this city, 
and many are in ])rivatc collections, of which there are 
some well selected. In some qf the private cabinets of 
curiosities, the shell of the nautilus is frequently to be 
met with. This extraordingjy shell-fish navigates the 
sea off the coast of Granada. 

In the public room of our hotel, I had an opportunity 
of once more observing the vivacity and drollery of the 
Spanish character, at least of this part of the kingdom. 
Amongst the numerous officers, gentlemen of fortune, 
priests, and monks, who in parties daily assembled to 
breakfast and dinner, I saw only one universal spirit of 
gaiety. 

The market is admirably supplied with meat, poultry, 

A A 
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and vegetables. The abundance of provisions in this place 
is indeed proverbial : *^ a quien Dios le qniso bien, en 
" Granada le dio de comer ;'^ in Granada, God gives all 
the necessaries of life to those by whom he is beloved. 

Our dinners were well cooked, and good. The let- 
tuces here are as fine as any in England, and we had a 
delicious wine called vino de cartuxa. The waiters here 
talk with the guests, in a tone of perfect equality. An 
officer who sat near us, having annoyed us for some time, 
by beating, what in England is called the deviPs tattoo on 
the table, the fellow went up to him, and said, '* Pray Sir 
do not strike your knuckles so hard ; if you do, you will 
hurt them, and perhaps deprive the nation of the services of 
a valuable officer.'* This reproof, which would have ensured 
to its author a broken head and immediate expulsion from 
the room in England, was received with perfect good hu- 
mour, and the nuisance discontinued. In the streets, 
the same happy animal spirits, which are in general sx> 
bountifully bestowed upon mountaineers were every where 
observable ; but to my surprize I seldom heard the sound 
of the guitar or castanets. 

The country around is well watered, and the city is^ 
supplied with the purest water from several fountains of 
Moorish ponstruction. 
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The people are extjremely apprehensive of agues, for 
which reason, those of rank and fortune seldom visit their 
country-houses in the summer, unless they happen to be 
placed in very elevated situations. The same apprehen- 
sion has led them to relinquish a beautiful alameda, lined 
with ash-trees and white poplars, a very short distance 
off, on account of its neighbouring stream, and to transfer 
their promenade into the city, although a dirty, and ge- 
nerally offensive, sewer runs by the side of it. The neve- 
rias here are much frequented, and the ices are deliciously 
made. A glass containing about half a pint may be had 
for the value of sixpence. The population of Granada is 
averaged at eighty thousand persons. Instances of lon- 
gevity are frequent, owing in a great degree to the deli- 
cious temperament of the climate. Society here is upon 
a very agreeable footing. The men %re frank, good-hu- 
moured, and animated ; and the usual Spanish compli- 
ment of " My house is yours,'* sounds better from the 
lips of a gentleman of Granada than from any other. The 
females of the higher order are perfectly well bred, accom- 
plished, and in general pretty. The belle of the place 
was the duchess of Gor, who had very agreeable tertulias 
every night, though it was whimsical enough to see, in 
the presence of so charming and distinguished a female, 
two or three fat priests stretched at full length upon the 
sofas, and fast asleep. Opposite to her drawing-room, a 
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jpretty, and rather melancholy, effect was produced by a 
lamp which was suspended from the centre of four young 
cypresses bent by the top together. 

The trade of Granada was formerly very great, par- 
ticularly under the Moors, whose bazars still remain. It 
is now much reduced, and is chiefly confined to silks, 
cloths, and stuffs, which are manufactured Tiere, and 
brought to considerable perfection. The brilliant ex- 
ample, set by the Moors, in their public institutions, may 
have been, in part, the cause of the noble hospitals, semi- 
naries, and other establishments to be found in this city. 
Many of the streets are handsome, and the houses mostly 
Moorish. 

The walks in its neighbourhood are truly beautiful, par- 
ticularly one leading to a fine wood in the plain, once 
the favourite retreat of the Moorish kings of Granada, 
called the Soto de Roma, abounding with graceful silver 
poplars, ash-trees, and elms of stately growth. This plain 
is iildeed inexhaustible in sylvan scenery, the tranquil 
beauty of which but little induces the traveller to reflect 
that for centuries it was reddened by the blood of the 
Spaniards and Moors. In the Darro which runs through 
it is said that particles of gold, and in the Genii another 
of its rivers pieces of silver, are found. There are also 
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some picturesque rocks near Granada, which being of a 
friable nature, have, by numerous excavations, been con- 
verted into habitations for the poor, of whom several htm- 
dreds live in this manner. 

As I was purchasing some books in a shop in^this dity, 
a gentleman entered with so much delight, thart he could 
scarcely utter words sufficient to inform every ^one pre- 
sent, that the Marquis Wellesley had at length suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the Supreme Junta, of assembling 
the Cortes, and forming a Council of Regency. The news 
spread through the city with electrical velocity, and joy 
animated every one but the members of the Provincial 
Junta of Granada, two thirds of whom were composed^ of 
clergymen and monks, remarkable for 'their ignorance, 
fat and feasting. It was whimsical enough to see these 
cloister legislators frequently issuing from the pafcice-of 
government, decorated with broad red ribbands dmwn 
over their cassocks and cowls, and strutting through lines 
of soldiers with presented arms ; the news, which gained 
credit all over the city, not a little alarmed these sleeky 
worthies, who inimediately held an extraordinary sitting 
in consequence. Such was the enthusiastic delight of 
the public in consequence of the battle of Talavera and 
of this supposed revolution, that the name of Wellesley, 
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seemed but another name for glory, Alas for poor Spain ! 
this news was discredited in the evening, and the next day 
a messenger arrived to the Junta with dispatches which 
proved that nothing of the kind had been eflFected. 

The patriots of Spain, high and low, seemed to have 
but one opinion of this Supreme Junta. In this opinion 
its members were divided into four classes ; the first com- 
prehended one or two able and upright men ; the second 
those who, without actually corresponding with the 
enemy, did not hesitate, every opportunity within their 
powers and to its full extent, to sacrifice the interests of 
their country to their own personal aggrandizement ; the 
third those who were weak and easily intimidated ; and the 
fourth those who looked on with perfect apathy, and sane* 
tioned every measure without investigation ; such were 
the functionaries who composed this new majesty of 
Spain, in which neither the king, the aristocracy, nor the 
people were represented. Owing to such rulers, the bril- 
liant results to have been justly expected from the glo- 
rious victory obtained by the British troops under Lord 
Wellington, against double their number of veteran forces, 
commanded by Joseph Bonaparte in person, aided by 
Marshals Jourdan, and Victor, and General Sebastiani, 
after an^xhausting conflict of two successive days, and 
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not wholly discontinued through the intervening night, 
were lost, if we except the terrible impression which the 
valour of Britons, during that extended scene of carnage, 
must have produced upon the mind of a vaunting nation, 
which owes all its power and renown to its tyranny, cor^ 
ruption, and numbers. 

The historian of these times and of these transactions 
will not fail to record with indignation, that after this- 
battle, for several days, the British army was half fa- 
mished for want of supplies in a country abounding with 
com ; that in the town of Talavera, nearly four thousand 
wounded soldiers, who had bled in the service of Spain, 
had nearly expired in the hospitals for want of common 
necessaries, aiid that even the peasants^ in consequence of 
receiving no orders from their rulers, ignorantly refused 
ta assist the English in burying the dead, whose bodies 
threatened to engender the air with, contagion, that in 
consequence of all this the British troops could not ad- 
vance, that during this momentous period, the ambitious^, 
perverse, and cowardly Cuesta incurred no censure from, 
these legislators, although he permitted his troops to in- 
tercept the miserable food destined for the British sol-^ 
diers, and that he had nevertheless audacity enough to« 
declare by ofiGucial communication, that our people pilr- 
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laged the peasants, and had such abundance of food tliat 
they exposed to sale a large surplus of flesh and biscuit, 
when his own soldiers had none to eat, that this Cuesta, 
after adopting various measures to counteract the British 
commander, Jkept .General Venegas ignorant of the 
inability of the British army to advance, after the battle 
of Talavera, that it was afterwards notorious that the 
alcaldes of Vera de Placentia could easily have supplied 
the British with provisions, but that Cuesta, from a 
spirit of jealousy, had influenced the Supreme Junta 
to fatten his own army, and fatmish that under Lord Wel- 
lington, and that, notwithstanding the strong represen- 
tations made to the Jwita of this, man's baseness by Mr. 
Frere, and afterwards by the Marquis .Wellesley, they 
not only continued their worthless idol. in command, but 
distinguished him by their favours, tliat when the inter- 
fering hand of Providence .smote this man with the palsy, 
they merely mildly . recommended to him the baths of 
Alhama, and finally, that when they presented a mar- 
shal's staff to the British commander, they invested Cuesta 
with the order of Charles III., to prevent this pride and 
delicacy from being offended. 

I could lay before the reader numerous other instances 
of the delinquency of the members of this Junta, which 
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came to my knowledge, but as such anecdotes relate to 
them more as individuals than public functionaries^ and 
as the publication of. them might at least prove un- 
pleasant to those who communicated them^ I shall dwell 
no longer upon the disgusting subject* 
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After spending our time most agreeably^ 
we prepared to leave this spot, of which the celebrated 
Aben Humeya, in his letter to his Mussulman brethren 
of Granada, might well say, ^' In the midst of all the 
** evils with which you are surrounded, you are happy, 
** since you have before your eyes that splendid city and 
" the flowery fields, which were the native country of 
« our forefathers/' 

Our preparation for departure led to our waiting upon 
those necessary personages, called corredores de carru- 
agesy coches, to engage a coach with seven mules, to 
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convey us to the city of Valencia, the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name ; we completed oqr hiring after a long 
and stormy negotiation with the owner, who was also 
the coachman. 

This mode of conveyance is preferable for so long a 
journey, and strangers will do right to adopt it, especially 
as there is little or nothing but partial spots of cultivar-^ 
tion to be seen between one town and another. 

On the morning of the 28th August, our carriage of the 
species of those called coches de culleras, a most clum^ 
and substantial vehicle indeed, painted sky blue, de^ 
corated without with numerous saints, and lined within 
with red velvet, and which an Englishman, in whose 
country the most elegant carriages in the world are to be 
seen, might have supposed had been constructed in a 
very early aera of the art of coachrbuilding, with S}% mule» 
a4>reast, and a seventh, a mighty docile audi sensible 
animal as a leader, or capitana, in rope harness, one 
mayoral, or coachman, mounted on the box, the 
mozo or zagal, who sometimes rides by his side, but ge^ 
oerally walks on foot to direct the mules, and two guards^ 
which we were told, were absolutely necessary to keep 
off the numerous robbers, by whom the road was said ta 
be infested, were all ready and waiting in the streets 
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. The first day we got to the village of Isiiallos, about 
seven leagues from Granada, where we slept. The coun- 
try was so uninteresting, that we had little more to oc- 
cupy our attention than our mules. The motion of our 
machine was sometimes very irregular, owing in a great 
degree to the mules being haniessed at a considerable 
length from each other, which enables them to bolt from 
right to left as their frolic pleases, to the no little terror 
of the passengers on some occasions : and even when mov- 
ing steadily, the heads of those animals also generally 
point ia four or five different directions ; but it is sur- 
prizing to notice, although the immediate descendants of 
the ass, how well they obey the orders of the mayoral, 
and how correctly they answer to their names, each having 
a peculiar one. These animals^ as well as their masters, 
are under the holy care of a tutelar saint. The worthy 
St. Antonio has the distinguished charge. Once every 
year they undergo the ceremony of having oil, or holy 
water, poured upon their heads, to preserve them from 
danger that year, on which occasion they appear in ^ala, 
with a quantity of ribbands, and the priest is well paid for 
his trouble in performing the operation. 

If the mules become restive, as they frequently do, the 
zagal springs from the coach-box, and uses his whip, but 
always with sufficient skill and caution, to prevent the 
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offending animal from requiting his punishment, by a 
rapid and formidable kick from his hinder legs, which 
owing, to their natural viciousness frequently takes place. 
Sometimes I have seen them directed by stones being 
thrown at them. These animals are prodigiously strong, 
and seldom appear fatigued ; they grow from fourteen to 
fifteen hands and a half high. It is a received opinion 
that the mule is the offspring, as well of the horse by the 
she ass, as of the ass by the mare ; but I was infornied 
that in Spain, the horse disdains such a connubial alli- 
ance, and that it is left to the ass and the mare to supply 
the peninsula with a breed which does them so much ser- 
vice and credit. These animals, as well as the ordinary 
horses,, live upon chopped straw, which is said to give 
them a fine coat, and upon this sorry food they will un- 
dergo . great fatigue, and they now and then are treated 
with the beans of the carob or locust-tree ; the latter also 
frequently forms the food of the peasants in various parts 
of Spain, in these respects answering in some degree to 
Dr. Johnson^s acrimonious definition of oats, " a species 
of grain given to horses in England, and to the people in 
Scotland.^' Our mayoral took great care of his mules. 
His favourite was the capitana, which he said was as sen- 
sible as he was, a compliment which did not much elevate 
the intellect of the animal in my estimation. He also 
told us that a good mille cost a sum that, in English 
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money) would aiaouiit to forty pounds. Their pace was 
very seldom more than that of a brisk walk, which ena«p 
bled Us to see as much of the country as we wished. 

Isnallos is a miserable village, in which there are some 
Moorish remains. There I saw, for the first time, a 
plant called the wild cucumber, the fVuit of which, 
upon being broken from the stem, discharges several 
dtt>ps of water, with the force of a squirt. The girls of 
the posada told us, that some Englishmen had been 
there a few days before, that they were continually 
gingling their ounces (a golden coin) to show their con<^ 
sequence, and archly added, that ostentation was not 
necessary to increase their regard for the English. 

The next day we dined at Daro, another little viHage, 
distant about four leagues: the country was dull, ihe 
day was extremely sultry, and we cooled ourselves in 
imagination, by gazing upon some mountains whose 
summits were covered with indissoluble snow. 

Upon quitting this place, we passed a subterranean 
village formed in the holes of rocks, and some very sin- 
gular basaltic mountains, one of which very much re^ 
isembled in form a great cathedral. 
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The appearance of cultivation announced our ap- 
proach to the ancient city of Guadix^ which we entered 
early in the evening, after a ride of three leagues. We 
arrived in time to see the cathedral that evening, which 
is handsome ; and from the terrace of which there is a 
beautiful prospect. The Plaza Mayor is Moorish, and 
. resembling that at Granada. The shade of the neigb* 
bouring mountains, and the blasts that blow from them, 
are unfriendly to the growth of the orange and olive<» 
tre^s ; several of the latter, in the neighbourhood, ap« 
peared to suffer much from this cold atmosphere. 

As we were at supper, two carriages entered oar po» 
sada, out of which three* gentlemen issued with pistols, 
blunderbusses, and sabres in their hand, almost sufficient 
to storm and take the city. As we were at sapper, one 
of them, having heard that we were English, entered our 
apartment, and told us that he was a priest, and had rmv- 
dered important services to the patriots, which at length 
were discovered, that Joseph Bonaparte had sent a letter 
with his own hand to an officer, immediately to seiae and 
shoot him, which had been intercepted, that intelligesice 
of his danger had been sent to him, and that he had just 
escaped with the greatest difficulty. He shewed us sev^ 
ral letters of Palafox to him, and told us that he had di- 
gested a plan for going to France and bringing off the 
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royal captive Ferdinand^ and was then on his way to the 
Supreme Junta to lay his schemes before them^ who, I 
had no doubt, would patronize his project, if they con- 
ceived it impossible to be executed^ 

Froni Guadix we proceeded to a venta, about four 
leagues through a hilly and uncultivated country, which 
possessed no other beauty but that of scattered clusters 
of cork-trees, and no other interest than a reiteration of 
the same extraordinary mountains of basalt, again re- 
sembling churches, Moorish houses, and vast capitals of 
columns, until from the long level ridge of a mountain we 
suddenly beheld the beautiful town of Baza lying at its 
base, resembling Dover as seeif from the castle heights. 

Here we arrived very early, but as all our stages were 
regulated, and the next was at half a day's distance, we were 
glad to lay by for that day. Our arrival was soon spread 
through the town, and we had the good fortune to meet 
with great civilities from the convivial and hospitable 
monks of St. Oeronimo, who have a noble convent in 
this town. From the cells, or rather handsome apart- 
ments, of the holy brethren, there is a beautiful prospect 
over avast extent of cultivated plain. One of them, 
who was appointed by the superior to attend us, shewed 
ua every thing worthy of notice in the town. In the 



piaza which is quite Moorish^ \re saw same enormous 
pieces of artilleiy, which had been brought from a town 
in Valencia to assist in wresting Baza from the Moors^ 
who after a desperate resistance at length surrendered it 
to the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1489« Upon 
examining one of these guns, some of which^ strongly 
hooped round, were lying on the ground, I found it to be 
a complete cylinder open at both ends, and was informed, 
that there were moveable chambers of- iron, capable of 
being affixed at the end of each for holding the powder, 
and which were deposited in a house adjoining. 

This place, in which there is littie tracite or flkanufsuiitiue, 
and which may be considered as an agricultural town^ is 
much celebrated in the annais of the Moors, traces of 
whom are stili Tery visible in many of the public and pri«* 
vate edifices. The piaza de toros though smtil is very 
handsome, and being now disused is left to the destroying 
hand of time. But the alameda of Baisa is the most 
beautiful part of it : we found the rippling large fountain 
of pure water near it, and the shade of its stately elms 
and silrer poplars, truly delicious. 

As we had come thus far without seeing any one who 
eren bore any resemblance to a robber, we determined to 
tfust in Heaven, and in Spanish honesty and honour, and 

c c 
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dismiss our guards. These fellows seemed so much at- 
tached to us as £nglishmen, that they wanted to proceed, 
for the mere honour of attending us ; they at least begged 
that they might be permitted to wait upon us in the 
posada^ and upon my companion accidentally passing one 
of them without noticing that he moved to him, he said» 
^* If you dismiss me. Sir, do not pass me without speak-^ 
•*ing/* 

In the evening we supped, by invitation, with our holy 
friends of St. Geronimo. The superior^ a remarkably 
handsome man, asked about eight of the monks to sit at 
the table, and the rest surrounded us. The conversation 
at first turned upon the incursions of the French, who ap- 
peared to be held in execration by these people. The 
superior, who spoke a Uttle French, always called Bo- 
naparte Malaparte. Through my friend, I drew as fright- 
ful a picture as I could of the operation and effect of 
French conscriptions in Spain, and added, that it would 
equally press upon them,, and upon the laity of the pro- 
vince. The horror of being converted into soldiers, and 
of being forced to relinquish the cheer and the security 
of conventual independence, for the privations and dan- 
gers of military glory, seemed to take fitll possession of 
their minds, and if not with the purest, at least with the 
most natural, and from my soul I believe the most psie^ 
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valent, sort of patriotism^ they resolved to defend the good 
things with which Providence had bountifully blessed 
them, to the last extremity. We sat down to an excel- 
lent supper of game, and drank copious libations of the 
most delicious red wine I had yet tasted in Spain, with, 
our monastic host, who seemed to think 

^' The veins unfiird, oar blood is cold ; and ibeii 
We poat upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive: . but when we have stuflTd 
These pipes, and these convejabces of our blood. 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 

Than in our priest-like fasts*'" 

Coriolanus, Act V. So* h 

As the glass circulated, all the mummery of the monas- 
tery yielded to the feelings of men who had tasted of the 
blisses which only the softer sex can pour upon us, and We 
continued till the convent bell struck twelve, to drink to 
the donnas of Baza. It was now time to retire; lanthoms 
were lighted, and with the superior between my compa- 
nion and myself, followed by nearly all the fraternity, two 
and two, and attended by half the population of the 
town, we proceeded in jovial procession to the posada, 
where the monks took leave of us, continually repeating 
a wish that the amity between England and Spain might 
be indissoluble. The superior whispered something to 
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our inn^keeper, which we learnt in the morning was an 
order that every expense, we had or might incur at the 
posada^ should he put down to the account of the con- 
vent: owing to this embarrassing act of hospitality, and 
the unalterable submission of the man to the directions 
of the superior, we had nearly starved the next day, -as 
delicacy prevented our taking a stock of wine and good 
provisions, which we had ordered to be ready in the 
morning. 

Our regale at the convent prevented our rising with 
the sun, and, I believe, for the first three or four miles, 
no carriage ever rattled over a Spanish road with such 
velocity as our's, to make up for lost time ; wonderful 
will it be in the annals of Spanish travelling, that in three 
hours, we ran over four leagues of an agreeable and 
partly cultivated country and a good road, to the little 
town of Culler de Baza, where we dined on eggs, rancid 
oil, and acid red wine. Hemp is cultivated here, and 
there are also works. 

Whilst dinner was preparing, I amused myself by 
drawing a friable rock, in whose bowels resided several 
persons in excavated houses, and upon whose summit a 
gallows, formed of two square pillars of cemented stones, 
and a cross-beam to keep them in order, was erected- 
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From Culler de Baza, we proceeded over an unin* 
teresting and uncultiyated country to Chiriuel, distant 
four leagues and a half, a dismal little village, where ure 
passed the night. 

We were in motion at five the next morning, and alter 
travelling over a sandy road, amongst rocks and sterility 
for several leagues, we entered Velez el Rubio, where 
there is a large, but cheerless, posada. The town is poor 
and chiefly agricultural. The church is large, but haod« 
somer without than within. The spirit of loyalty in this 
place is high. Whilst we were at dinner, a deputation 
from the church, convents, and town, waited upon us, 
to congratulate us on our arrival, and to express their 
regard for the English. They talked sensibly of their 
own situation, and our views in protecting thera« We 
assured them that our countrymen, under their gallant 
commander Lord Wellii^on, were again ready to spill 
their blood in their cause ; that they only wished to re- 
lieve them from the yoke of France ; that we were con- 
vinced that no changes would be attempted by our go- 
vernment in their constitution ; and that, confining our- 
selves to a mere amicable offer of advice on that important 
subject, all attempt at amelioration would be left to them- 
selves. They seemed much pleased, and withdrew to 
leave us to our repast. 
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- This visit luckily relieved me from the inconvenience 
of being . mistaken, although in British uniform, for a 
Frenchman, by some of the servants of the posada, one 
of whom, brandishing one of those long knives which the 
lower classes wear, declared, that if I were so, it should 
soon find its way to my heart. 

Two Ei^lish travellers who happened to be here when 
the news of the battle of Talavera arrived, experienced a 
singular demonstration of the public exultation. A 
priest and two officers paraded them through the streets, 
with the Gazette containing the news of the victory, 
which they read aloud to the people, and an old woman 
took the hat from the head of one of the Englishmen, 
and placing it upon her own, marched with great com- 
placency by his side. At Carthagena, the same gentle- 
men, being for the first time in their lives in uniform, 
were dubbed a British general and his aid de camp ; and, 
notwithstanding their assurances to the contrary, and the 
exercise of every disqualifying speech, which their imper- 
fect knowledge of the Spanish language enabled them to 
use, this opinion could not be shaken, and a regiment 
was ordered offt, and reviewed before them. 

Fuerta de Lumbreras, our next stage, was five long 
leagues distant, and soon after quitting Velez el Rubi«^ 
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all the magical charms of thinking that I was rambling 
through the reputed fields of Elysium rapidly melted 
away, as I entered the horrible road leading to Puerta de 
Lumbreras^ and which lay, nearly the whole of the way^ 
through the dry bed of a winter torrent^ on each side of 
which hideous and remarkably ugly rocks ascended to a 
considerable height; during this dismal ride, the only 
living creatures we saw were a ragged goatherd and a few 
half-'famished goats^ exercising their ingenuity in discover-^ 
ing here and there a blade of grass and a few thistles, and 
also a muleteer who, upon one, of his m.ules tumbling down^ 
amused us by exclaiming, ^' that the obstinate beast did it 
6n purpose, and that he was almost as bad as the French." 
We were truly glad to arrive at the end of our day's joui> 
ney. Here the above torrent channel divides Puerta 
de Lumbreras, and a very pretty suburb. We were now 
in the province of Murcia. The town is small, but neatv 
There is a linen manufactory, and a considerable trade in 
spart or hemp sandals> worn aa I have mentioned, by the 
peasants, carried on here, and the inhabitants appear to> 
be very industrious. In this province the Spanish lan- 
guage is spoken in its highest purity, of which my com-^ 
panion was sensible in this vejy town. 

After a refreshing sleep in a good posadisk, we set off the 
. next morning for Lorca, which we reached after, a ride of 
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three leagues through a country, for a considerable way, 
«lm6st as sterile and as dreary as that we had passed 
through the day before, until we approached within a 
mile or two of the town. A line of ancient Moorish 
walls, bearing the marks of time and war, a venerable 
and noble cathedral, numerous houses sloping down the 
cmggy sides of a rocky mountain, called the Sierra dd 
Cano, the winding streams of the Ouadalentin flowing 
below, and separating this part of the town from the 
lower part. An alameda of great extent, lined with 
dtately elms and poplars, under the shade of which pea- 
sants were dining on melons ; an extensire countrp^ richly 
cultivated, abounding with olive, mulberry, and various 
other fruit-trees ; vineyards, fields, and meadows, gardens 
and orchards, rendered the appearance of this place in 
an eminent degree romantic, beautiftil, and picturesque. 
From the year 7*4 to the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, this city has been celebrated for the sieges it has 
sustained, and indeed for all the vicissitudes of warfare. 

A considerable trade is carried on by means of its pot- 
teries, sal t-petre- works, and barilla grown in its neigh- 
bourhood. Lorca may also be considered in part as an 
agricultural town. The cathedral and several of the 
churches rewarded us for the trouble of climbing up to 
them. During this excursion, my uniform was again 



mistaken^ and an old iroman followed me exclainbing^* 
Fr^iicese, Prancese! which soon gaAhtiied a mob aboirt 
me. As my companion did not accomfni^ me,. my siti^ 
ation might have been unpleasant, had not^a. wortiby 
priest come forward and explained to the people that .be 
knew me to be an Englishman, ahd travelling through 
their country for informatioh and amuseinent ; thi&liUriM^ 
the tide in my favour, -and tidtbing was nbw heard ^but 
" Viva Inglese, viva Inglese V' This clergyman politely 
shewed me the most esteemed paintings in some churches 
which I had not before seen, but the names of the mas* 
ters he did not know. This is a common species of igno-» 
ranee amongst the clergy in Spain, the less to be regretted 
indeed on this occasion, as the productions in question 
scarcely merited notice or enquiry • 

After dinner at a tolembly good posada in the Lower 
town, where we found the grapes and melons very finely 
flavoured, we set &ff for Tutana, distant four long leagues, 
and travelled through a country the greater portion of 
which but ill corresponded with the rich and verdant 
scenery round the city we had left ; part of it was co- 
vered with stubble, and part fallow. Gardens and plan- 
tations of olive-trees denoted our approach to the town, 
which we entered through a handsome and very agree- 
able avenue of elms. The expectations excited by these 
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aj^peanaoet wore loon cbsappointed. The houses are 
numerous, but mean and scattored, and the inhabitants 
presented an appearance of extreme wretchedness. In 
the streets, and under date-trees, I noticed infonts, in a 
state of perfect nakedness, sucking at the extended flabby 
breasts of their mothers, who, squalid and meagre, in 
rags and filth, displayed such groups as a season of Asi- 
utic scarcity is represented to exhibit 
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OUR posada was in the true Spanish style. 
In asc^idiag a flight of steps without railing, ajad co- 
vered with filth, to a naked room, with crauzy shutters 
instead of windows, which as the weather was warm had 
only an appearance of misery, we narrowly escaped hav- 
ing our brains kicked out, by being obliged to pass the 
rear of a great number of mules, whose stables occupied 
the basement floor. At the end of this was the kitchen^ 
where the fire-place, supplied with charcoal, without a 
thimney^ was placed in the centre ; roiuid this spot were 
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benches used as beds by the family at night, on which 
the muleteers, assisted by a brown Jacinta of a hostess, 
were cooking their suppers, during which, the stench of 
rancid oil preponderated over a t:ongregation of other 
vile effluvia. When night came on, a female in rags and 
semi-nakedness, whose appearance excited some regret 
that I had no sulphur to place at her disposal, took an 
iron lamp in4x> our gloomy apartment, and hanging it on 
• a-mil projecting from the wall, proceeded to sweep the 
IM and vermin on the floor -away, and afterwards to 
thr&w a foul mattress, containing a crowded population 
of fleas and bugs upon it, with sheets and counterpane to 
match, for my companion; as for myself, I took the 
comfortable precaution of travelling with my own mat- 
tress and Unen. We supped at a low table, which stood 
upon tiiree feet, seated upon wooden stools nearly of the 
same height as the table. This unpleasant rivalship in 
elevation between the stools and table, is common in 
the Spanish inns. From this tireary hole, we were glad 
to descend, before we went to rest, upon hearing two 
Erratic musicians playing some of their national airs upon 
their guitars, and ringing first and second very sweetly, 
in one part of the stable below, where we found numer- 
ous travellers male and female, attracted firom their holes, 
Iflke worms after a shower of rain. Although the duets, 
^e most of the Spanish music, were extremely wild and 
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plaintive, the muleteers, guards, and females appealed 
to be much exfailirated, and began dancing in the kitchen 
with great vivacity. During the greater part of the night, 
we were, as usual, awakened by the neighing and kicking 
ofthemules^ 

The next morning at day-break we left Tutana, irfaich, 
we were informed, contained a population of about t^ 
thousand souls, and that its chief trade was in 3alt«peti« 
mamif&ctured in the town. The road toLebrilla, our 
next sts^e, distant four leagues, was very good, though^ 
until we approached that town^ we saw but little cultir 
vation, except near the Venta de Alhama, where the 
country is prettily covered with olive andmulberry-trees. 
Not far from this inn is the little town of Alhama, much 
resorted to for its hot baths, the virtue of which h^, ixk 
my opinion, been much increased since they were capa* 
ble of withdrawing Cuesta from the command of the Spa^ 
nish ariny^ 

A little way from Tutana, as we passed on our right 
the road that leads to Carthagena, I could not help re- 
gretting that the commercial engagements of my compa^- 
nion prevented our visiting a town celebrated in history 
jfor having been erected by the Carthagenians as a rival of 
the ancient Cartha^. 
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Lebrillais a small, neat, and pretty town, divided by a 
very deep ravine, shut at one end, ck>se to which the road 
rather perilously runs, and over which a bridge of one 
itrch is thrown. The whole has a very singular and picti»<- 
resque appearance. The posada was the handsomest I had 
as yet seen in Spain, and was built, as we were informed, by 
the l>uke of Alva. In the town and neighbourhood are 
some salt-petre*-works. After having gazed upon the in* 
habitants of Tutana, those of this place appeared to great 
advantage m point of form, respectability, and neatness. 
After an excellent repast served upon that travelling won* 
der in Spain, a clean table-^loth, we set ctf for the capital 
of Murcia ^ur long leagues. We were now in the land 
of mulberries, and the road, which was i^markably fine, 
lay through a country richly cultivated, and presenting a 
variety of beautiful and picturesque scenes of olives and 
mnlberry-'woods, gardens and cottages, the fences of whidk 
were formed of the Indian cane, whieh had a very neat 
and pretty effect. We found some inconvenience from ril 
the bridges that crossed the channels for conducting water 
to the land having beenbroken up ; and, as we approached 
Murcia, ditches had been dug in the road, and the earth 
taken out, and formed into batteries, for the purpose of 
impeding the march of the French, who were speedily 
expected to attack the place. The road was crowded 
with peasants, and carts drawn by oxen going to the fior. 



then held in Murcia, which we estered with difficulty^ 
orwing to the great body of peo]^ collected together^ m 
their gala dresaes^ to esi^oy this scene of festivity. 

Iimnediately after passing the g^tesi, we were oxmn 
ducted by some volunteers to the house of the captauH 
generaU to give as account of omrselvea, and thence weie 
permitted to go to the principal posada, a large bu&lding 
in the suburbs^ where with diftciilty we procured a vesy 
dismal apartment. 

In our way to the alameda^ adjoining the posada^ to 
seethe fitir»we passed two statues of Charles tile Fourtfaamd 
his Queen, which would not have merited any notice^ 
had we not been mformed, that in a fit o£ puMic. indi^«« 
nation tiiese figures had been deprived of their noani 
The alamecb is a broadi short avenue of stately trees^ aad 
enlivened by crowds of people and booths, in which I 
observed many articlea of £ngliali merchandiise. The 
mule harnesses decorated with ril^ns> and embroidery 
in various coloured worsted, bad a very gay efiSect* At 
the end was a market for mules, some of which were 
handsome janimals. 
« 

In the morning we crossed tbe Scgura, which rum 
along the city, over a handsome stone bridge of two 
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arches, to the' cathedral, from the tower of which, 
ascended by a spiral slope, resembling that of the giralda 
at Seville, there is a grand and enchanting prospect of 
the city, the river, and 'the huerta or plain, about four 
miles and a half broad, and about seventy-five round, en- 
tirely covered with mulberry-orchards, olives, silver pop^ 
lars, vineyards, fields, and meadows, garden-plantations* 
in the highest luxuriance, the green 8urfiu!e of which was 
dotted rwith numerous little white cottages. From^ 
this delicious scene, it was with difficulty we with- 
drew to the interior of this building, which is spa- 
cious, but heavy. The altar which is chiefly of 
silver, is extremely rich, and the rest of the treasure 
of the cathedral is very valuable. The paintings 
are ^contemptible. The front of the cathedral is loaded 
with fluted columns, statues, and ornaments of va- 
rious orders of architecture in splendid confusion. In the 
same square is the archbishop's palace, which derives its 
principal consequence from its magnitude. As we left 
this quarter of the town, which is handsome, we met the 
corregidor attended by a guard, and two priests returning 
from the fair, where he had been to stick up a notice for- 
bidding the country people from bringing in the French 
newspapers and proclamations, under a penalty of fifty 
dollars, and one month's imprisonment. Although in 
addition to the military precautions already mentioned, 
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batteries were focmed in the streets, and cannon mounted, 
yet a spirit reigiied amongst some of the people of the 
city and adjoining country, which had no claims to dis* 
tinction for its patriotism ; and the peasants who sup-» 
plied the markets with fruit and vegetables, continued to 
smuggle into the town the baneful papers of the enemyc: 
the mischief of which, among the lower classes, rendered 
it necessary for the principal magistrate in this manner to 
interfere. 

Amongst the news thus introduced, and detailed with ' 
more truth than is usually to be found in French bul- 
letins, was an account of the defeat of the Spanish army 
under a gallant patriot Greneral Francisco Venegas, in the 
neighbourhood of Almoracid, by the French corps under 
Sebastiani and Victor. I heard this news with double 
regret ; first, that the succesb had been on the side of the 
French ; and secondly, that I had not reached Murcia 
in time to have joined the Spanish general, and to have 
witnessed this affair, in which the Spaniards, mostly raw 
recruits from the fields, fought for a long time with great 
intrepidity, but at length were obliged to yield to. num«* 
hers and superior discipline. 

In this battle, an instance of regularity and preciseness 
lof investigation occurred which has seldom been displayed 
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upon the field* A cannon^nll rtraek the horse of an 
Mderly dragoon posted near general Venegas^ which 
hrought both horse and rider to the ground — ^The former 
dkd iiBBiediately i t\A latter lay for some time, as quiet 
^ if he had shared the fote of his poor beast ; but at 
l^Ogtht gradually rMsing himself upon his breech^ he cau* 
tiously applied both his hands to his head, and having 
pushed it to the right and the left, and nodded it to and 
fix), discovered that all was well in that quarter. He 
then proceeded to play his arms backwards and forwards, 
nffsii to stretch his legs up and down with both his hands, 
and having most satisfoctorily ascertained that he was 
safe and sound, he sprung upon his feet, and ran away as 
if a wilderness of tygers had been let loose upcm him. 

I received this account from a person of distinction 
who witnessed the circumstance, upon whose feelings the 
solemn buffoonery of the dismounted dragoon operated 
like that of the grave-Kligger in Hamlet^ to enliven the 
awful sc&^e of the sanguinary conflict. This fellow 
seemed perfectly to agree in the wisdom of the old Spa^ 
nish proverb '' Mas quiero, que se mueian seys duques, 
que morirme yo/^ I had rather six dukes should die, 
than die myself 

This conflict proved the inq^licy, (^scept under very 
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imperative or rather inevitable circumstances,) of raw 
Spanish troops, howeVer gallant their officers, being 
opposed to disciplined veteran corps of the enemy in 
a pitched battle. 

The celebrated General Moreau, when at Cadiz in his 
way to America, said to a friend of mine ** if the war of 
^^ the patriots could be made a popular one, and the peo-' 
'^ pie would act in small bodies, and in desultory attack, 
" the French must finally relinquish all hope of subju^ 
** gating Spain/* To this harassing species of warfare the 
country is certainly peculiarly propitious, on account of 
there being but little cultivation, except in the immediate 
vicinity of towns, in consequence of which the supplies of 
an invading army must be frequently drawn from a dis- 
tance, and may be the more easily cut off, but surely after 
all, notwithstanding such high authority, the final and de- 
cisive expulsion of the French from Spain can only be ex- 
pected from the achievements of well organized Spanish 
armies, to be principally officered by experienced British 
officers.* 

♦ The following circumstance notgeoerally known may, in some degree, 
be entertaining to the reader. Moreau has declared that Buonaparte offered 
him Italy, provided he would acknowledge him as sovereign of France, and 
that the first cause of their difference was^ that Moreau^ to shew his opinion 
of the institution of the legion of honour, by Buonaparte, in derision, one 
day directed the order of the gridiron to be given to one of his cooks, who 
83 he was foraging for some frogs met with forty poor Austrian soldiers, who 
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The streets and squares of Murcia do not merit notice. 
The former are narrow, and very ill paved, and the latter 
though spacious, destitute of noble buildings. The most 
favourable point of view in M'hich the city appears is 
from the bridge I have mentioned. There are numerous 
convents and churches some very rich. The colleges 
were converted into barracks. There is a delightful even- 
ing prqmienade, though relinquished for one which the 
capricious taste of the public has established, in the spa* 
cious elevated area, by the side of a wall which runs 
parallel with the river, called the Malecon, a causeway 
raised to resist the inundations of the Segura, which here 
and at other places through which it meanders in the 
summer, presents numerous beautiful cascades. This 
walk has no trees, but the views from it are rich and lux- 

djing with hunger and fatigue, surrendered themselves prisoners of vrax to 
this aide de cuisine, by whom they were conducted to the General with great 
Gjcultation* Buonaparte heard of it and never forgave his rival* 

Uis also confidently said^ amongst the well informed in GenBAoy^ that, 
the cause of the resignation^ or rather dethronement of Louis, late king of 
UoHand, arose from the followiogcircumstance, and the singular vicissitndet' 
which characterized the last Austrian campaign, the difficulties of the French 
troops were, at one period, thought to be inreeoverable. Their desperate situ* 
ation agitated the irritable mind of Buonaparte to that degree, that he was in 
a delirious fever for so long a time, as to render his case in the eyes of his 
f^hysicians extremely dangerous: in this dilemma, to prevent the anarchy 
which must ensue from such a throne bein|;Jeft one minnte vacant, or filled, 
by a minor, the generals proceeded to the choice of a successor^ and their 
election unanimously fell upon the king of Holland. When Buonaparte re* 
covered, some one informed him of what had taken place during bis indis- 
position, and as speedily as possible, tlie resignation of his brother followed. 
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uriant beyond description. Here, and indeed all round the 
city, which is unfortunately an open one, I noticed nu- 
merous ditches, and a few ramparts, hastily raised to resist 
the expected enemy. At night the city is well lighted 
and patroled. 

In one of my pedestrian excursions in its beautiful en-* 
virons, I approached a cottage very neatly thatched and 
white-washed, as cottages usually are in this province 
having gardens and little fields adjoining, divided by fences 
of cane placed checquer wise. Its happy tenants, con-» 
sisting of a venerable, aged man, a young woman^ her 
husband, and several little children, were assembled at 
their dinner under the shade of a large fig-tree, and a 
group of silver poplars : as soon as I came up to them^ 
the female with great courtesy, presented me a stool and 
offered me some tomata soup. It seemed as if the pas-« 
toral age had been restored. In these rambles, J. ire-- 
quently observed large quantities of myrtle growing wild ; 
this exquisitely fragrant »hrub is sud to have induced 
the Romans to consecrate this city to their Venus Myrtia^ 
whence it derived its name. 

In the market I frequently saw large baskets of peaches 
and nectarines, but strange to relate, in a country sok 
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fiftvoured, I ^oold nerer meet with one to compare in 
flavour with the same kind of fruit in England. 

The population of this city consists of about fifty 
thousand persons. Its society is said to want fnedom 
and animation : a stranger cannot help contrasting the 
beauty of the surrounding country with the inhabitants, 
who are very plain, particularly the females, and muck 
troubled with sore eyes, caused, as we were told, by au 
immoderate use of new rice, which is much cultivated 
m this province. 

In India, rice frequently eaten witibiin two montlM aftey 
it is gathered, is coasidared 00 prejudicial, that dimness, 
and sometimes blindness ensues^ A general officer in«» 
fanned me that he found the eyetk of his Sepay« suffer so 
much, that he had often onlered a piequet for the sole 
purpose of pieventing the introduction of new rice into 
his camp. On the contraiy, an aUe medical friend of 
mine declared it to be his opinioii, that nee whether new 
or old, eaten in any quantity, could never produce such 
an effect ; and that the received opinion was an cnrone* 
ous one. 

The peasants here in addition to the dress already 
described, wear a piece of coarse woollen striped stuflf. 
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resembling the highland plaid, about half an ell uride, 
and two ells long thrown over the shoulders, sometimes 
hanging down before and behind, at others folded at the 
opposite arm, and crossed over the back and breast, that 
has a very picturesque effect. The twisting of silk, aod 
the manufacture of spart into various artickft, conBti,tu.t« 
the chief source of the trading opulcoice of tius city, 
which altitiough but little distinguished by works ^of taste 
and genius, the traveller will not fail to regard wi^ pie»» 
sure, were it only that the late venejrable and worthy Count 
Florida Blanca was bom here, a minister to whom* amongst 
other obligations, Spain is indebted for its best roads a/)d 
most commodious public conv^ances. 

When we ^ere preparing to leave this city, we had an 
opportunity of.witaessing the profound sapeiBiition i>f 
the people. As some oi the city volunteer officers were 
convening with my oofnpanion, by the side of the carriage, 
we heard the tinkling of a bell, upon which they sprui^ 
away, crymg out " His majesty, his mt^sty 1" called 
<mt the guard, who with their officers and every other 
in the street foil upon their knees to a coturse hloatod 
priest, bearing the host on a white m&, and preceded by 
a little ragged boy rin^ng a beU. 
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In our ride to Orihuela, we were again regaled by the 
^ichanting scenery of the huerta, for about three miles 
until we passed the mountains that in part inclose this lux** 
uriant plain, when the appeaiUnce of the country abruptly 
changed from a paradise to a desert, and so continued 
with little alleviation from the hand of culture until we 
were within about a mile and a half of the ancient town 
of Orihuela, when fertility again appeared, enriched by 
numerous date-trees, which, in Europe, are only to be 
found, in such profusion and perfection, in this part 
of Spain. The appearance of the palm-tree in the 
great desert is said to give spirits to the traveller because 
it always denotes the vicinity of population. The date 
is a species of the order of palm-trees. The trunk 
grows about thirty or forty feet high, thickly covered 
with scales, the remains of old leaves, which, in vigour, 
depend and form a sort of vegetable umbrella ; they are 
very slow in their growth, and of course endure to a great 
age, sometimes to three hundred years ; they flower in 
ftpring, and bear ripe fruit in autumn. The fruit of some 
is sweet, of others bitter, and are distinguished by the 
names of caudits, and acrelets. The female will not pro- 
duce without the male plant, and one male is planted be- 
tween two female plants. In the East during a war, the 
people have been known to cut down the male plants for 
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the purpose of depriving the enemy of their chief source 
of sustenance. The neighbouring hills, covered in 
various parts with red tomatas, spread out to dry on the 
rocks^ at the base of which the town is built, arid the 
towers and steeples of the convents and churches had a 
very romantic and picturesque effect. Before we entered 
the town, we passed through a strong wall with loop holes 
for musketiy, which, with several ditches and ramparts, 
had just been constructed to resist the enemy. We were 
now in the kingdom of Valencia. Orihuela is rathef 
large, contains a great number of religious edifices, and 
about twenty thousand inhabitants. It is surrounded by 
mountains, and its climate is extremely mild. We saw 
dry palm leaves frequently twisted round the bars of the 
balconies, on account of the numerous virtues ascribed to 
them, as before noticed^, by the superstition of thcf people. 

We- left Orihuela on a noble road, embellished on each 
side with fine woods of olive and fig-trees, the sombre 
colours of which were enlivened by the brilliant evergreen 
of the carob, or locust-tree* Many of the olive-trees 
appeared to be of great antiquity, their roots and trunks 
presenting the most fgintastic forms ; and we were told 
that there are some in the province that had been planted 
by the Moors. Many, however, have an appearance of 
«lntiquity, arising solely from an improper mode of plants 
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ing them; viz. by inserting, in the earth a branch of the 
tree split into four parts, by which means the inside fre- 
quently perishes.. 

A. few miles from Orihuela^ we had a peep at Alicant 
from a great distance, and soon afterwards the road be-* 
came so sandy, that we were five hours in reaching the 
little town of Valencia, after passing through two pretty 
villages, amidst extensive woods of stately palms in fruit. 
Owing to clusters, of these trees, and to its ancient Moorish 
wells, towers, and domes, the little town of Valencia, ex* 
tended upon sloping and richly cultivated ground, has an 
Asiatic character and importance^ which vanish as soon 
as it is Altered. The streets are close and, crooked, the 
posada extremely wretched, and so destitute of provision,, 
that wewere obliged to. send into the town to buy even a 
little pepper. To purchase wine in this way is quite 
common. The servants were under the united dominion 
of the itch and vermin ; the latter they place to the ac<- 
count of the figs they eat, instead of their own filth. 
However, these matters did not prevent our eating a 
hearty supper, and sleeping soundly. 

The next morning we set off for £lda, over a moun* 
tain near Valencia, and saw ditches and walls dug and 
erected, to resist the French. The country through which 
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we paslsed was very dreary and desolate, producing chiefly 
hemp. 

£ilda is a small town, carrying on a considerable trade 
in wool, and the posada is tolerably good . There is an an** 
cient Moorish castellated palace here, having a handsome 
Court-yard and gate-way, the whole in a state of dilapi^ 
dation. It was called by the Moors, Idella or the house of 
pleasure, and might possibly at 2\^ distant period, have 
answered to its name. This was all that we found worth 
seeing in the place, in which, if we may judge from the 
reception we met with in the streets, a strong abhorrence 
of the French prevails. The road to Castilla, where we 
slept, lay through a desert of about four leagues. It is 
a good sized tohvn, t:hiefly agrictiltural, but the 6tily ob- 
ject in it worthy of notice is a large square castle with 
round towers, and ramparts, standing on a rock in good 
preservation. We were told with expressions of exaspe- 
ration, that the French had been there about a year be^ 
fore. Our posada was good, but the wine execrable. 

The next morning, after an agreeable ride andongst 
rocks, during which we saw the fir for the first time, we 
dined at a venta, and entered upon a noble royal road, 
leading to Madrid, which by the first league-stone we 
found to be fifty-one leagues distant. At this venta, we 
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found the wine excellent^ resemblii^ old port, and every 
thing remarkably neat for Spain. Some hundreds of 
French prisoners taken in La Mancha^ had halted here 
the day before. 

At night, after leaving Xativa, on passing through nu-^ 
merous fields, in which we saw olives, com, and vines, form- 
ing three crops growing at the same time without interfer- 
ing with each bther, we slept at a little village called 
Roda, situated in a rich and highly cultivated country. 

The day after, passing through several rice^fields, which 
had a very agreeable appearance, we dined in a spacious 
and handsome posada, at a village called Gineta distant 
four leagues. The celebration of a festival had arrayed 
the good folks of the place in all their finery, and little 
girls were strutting about in high heeled shoes, stiff silk 
gowns, and red bodices, sprinkled with spangles. I should 
not omit to mention, that at various places where we 
stopped, we met with repeated proofs of the contempt in 
which the Supreme Central Junta was held amongst the 
people^ particularly amongst the peasants labouring in 
the fields, who repeatedly, when asked why they were 
not fighting against the French, replied, *^ because we 
should be fighting for a bad government and bad rulers.^^ 
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FROM Gineta, the country wasfar from 
being cultivated or agreeable, until we entered the cele- 
brated Vale of Valencia, which like a green belt surrounds 
the city. As the cultured part is flat, our view was con- 
fined to those beautiful results of a beneficent soil, and of 
active industry, which embellished the road. After 
passing an elegant cross under a canopy of stone, sup- 
ported by four slender columns, distant about a mile from 
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Valencia, and several fields covered with mulberry-trees, 
we entered the capital, and were glad to repose ourselves 
in a dirty posada in the Plaza. Just before we passed the 
gates, where we were examined, our carriage had nearly 
been upset into a deep ditch, part of the defence of the 
city. The next day we were most hospitably received 
by Mr. Tupper, the British Consul, of whom, in relating 
some interesting events which have lately occurred in the 
city, I shall have occasion hereafter to speak ; and to the 
mansion of this gentleman we gladly removed. 

As Valencia has occupied the pens pf so many poets and 
tourists, and moreover as a minute description of its many 
interesting features would occupy a volume, I shall only 
notice, as briefly as possible, those objects which appeared 
to me to be either new or peculiarly interesting. 

In the market, a spacious area, we beheld the fruits 
and vegetables of this fistvoured soil and climate exposed 
to view in prodigal profusion, and of course selling for 
very moderate prices. The silk-hall, which fronts this 
area, is a noble building, the roof supported by eight 
twisted columns and eight pilasters. In this noble room 
the silk is exposed to sale. The silk manufactory is now 
resuming its former flourishing condition ; but the num«* 



ber of persons who used to be employed, and who, before 
the last war with England, sometimes amounted to between 
eig|it| and nine thousand^ is much reduced, on account 
of many having been selected by lot to serve in the 
armies. The demands from Spanish Aimerica for this 
beautiful article have so much increased, that the mer- 
chants cannot supply them. Before the patriotic war, 
the raw silk of Valencia was not permitted to be ex- 
ported to our country, but penetrated by a due sense 
of the generosity of England towards Spain, in contrir 
buting so much strength and treasure to rescue her from 
the grasp of the French, the Provincial Junta have been 
prevailed upon to permit an exportation of it, upon pay-» 
ing a moderate war-duty of five rials per pound. The 
silk is first weighed, then distributed amongst the weavers^ 
who weave it in their private houses, and the spinning 
machines^ now, as formerly, are moved by manual labour^ 
During the wa^ with England, the manufacturers suffered 
dreadfully, and subscriptions were entered into to prevent 
their perishing by famine^. Owing to the same cause^ 
the cultivation of the white mulberry-tree has decreased*. 
The fruit of the tree is not much attended to, and a great 
deal of the blossom is destroyed when the young leaves, 
are plucked for the silkrworms. In this part of Spain^ 
every sacrifice is made to the silkrwocm.. To thisextra^. 
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ordinary insect, in allusion to the beneficial effects of per- 
severance, the Spaniards pay the following proverbial 
and beautiful compliment : ^^ In time, and with patience, 
" the /e^ of the mulberry-tree becomes *afin/^ 

Fr<»ii the silk-hall we visited the poultry and fish- 
markets, which are abundantly supplied* In the former, 
legs and wings, livers and gi2»;ards of fowls, were sold 
separately, for the accommodation of people with slender 
purses, or small appetites ; land tortoises from Minorca 
were also exposed to sale, and, in the fislnmarket, I 
particularly noticed parts of the tunny, which had a red, 
coarse, and fleshy appearance, and immense quanti*- 
ties of fine sardinias. The city is supplied with meat by 
one contractor. The streets are narrow^ and irregular i 
at tibe ends of some of them there are areas for turning 
carriages, miscalled squ»es. The city is tolerably well 
lighted at night, and patroled by watchmen called sere- 
nos. As assafisinations in this city, which were once fire^ 
quent, are now rare, the antiquity of some of these noc* 
tumal guardians is no more a disqualification in Valencia, 
than in London. 

Within a £ew years, the city has much improved. 
Amount other of its defects, former tourists have com-* 
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plained of its being destitute of coffee and ice-^houses. 
There are now several, and very good ones. 

No part of the city is paved, owing to the peasants 
tenaciously adhering to their immemorial right of sweep-^ 
ing and carrying the manure made in the streets for their 
land. These peasants, however, aK under the care of 
the police, and cannot sweep without a ticket, for which 
they pay a fixed price, and which is expended in renew** 
ing the surface of the street with a bed of sand. 

As I was anxious to contemplate the fairy land that 
surrounds this city, in a circumference of between seventy 
and eighty miles, I took the earliest opportunity of 
ascending the tower of the. cathedral, which has the re- 
putation of covering the site of a building, that in differ- 
ent eras underwent . the extraordinary vicissitudes of 
having been once a Pagan temple, thrice a place of 
Christian worship, and twicea Mahometan mosque. 

From this elevation, the city appears to be seated in an 
almost interminable garden of unfading verdure, pro* 
tected on three sides by a chain of distant mountains^ 
and open to the ocean on the east. In one view, I be* 
held not less than two hundred hamlets, scattered amidst 
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yi«8}aMrd9^ woods^oi oiive» ichidB «»lbMi9'» almond, cacob^ 
fig-trees, and Alver poplan, onAgm^ and citron^groves^ 
fields of various hues, green with the young rice, red with 
fawnaitMj and yeklom with, melons^ divided by stately 
aloesy and poinegBanatea^ displaying th& ricii crimson of 
tbair bell bl^ssoms^ and. «idi)eUished by the romantic ap* 
pearaace of the Astatic palm*. The animating gaiety of 
beatttifuieoantpy-houses> and white cotta^, half concealed 
in» foliage^ was relieved by the pensive appearance of cross« 
crowned ccHivents, amid the gloom of their cypresses/ 
Innumerable channels of water ran shining through this 
pivadia^ the roads w^re oovered with peasants,, carts and 
cattle in active motion, and idie whole waa illuminated by 
a brilliant sun, beaming through a sky of cloudless 
azure. Such a combination of beauty and prodigal luxu**^ 
riaiice, nature and art had never before presented to me. 
]^ seemed enchantment all: to describe it . is impossible. 
Here, imder a climate>; almost al:ways beneficent, DeoeoBh* 
ber weai9 the dresa and attractians^ of May, and the. sea^ 
sons are known only by the variety of their delicious 
offerings of blossoms, fniits^ and flowers, ta banquet and 
ravish the- senses^ Well might the French, look with 
eye» of cupidity towaidfiu thisr &voured mgion^ which 
and Catalonia, am the finest provinces in. Spain, and fioel. 
as Satan ib depicted by^ oyr immortal bard, to have felt 
when he first beheld the earth. 



The tptrit oaligBj -bHtntochitoM tm^rgraeb^. 
At ai{;ht of all this twarld behdd 64> bixJ* 

Paradise Lost^ b. iii. v. $S\' 

During my stay in Valenciap I often visited this apot^ 
and was always more and more captivated with the 
scene. 

The cathedral is lar^e, ancient, and heavy, irregular .m 
its orders of architecture, and tasteless in its decorations* 
The interior is handsome. The marbles which face the 
bases of its columns are very beautiful. In the capitu-* 
lary hall, there are some curious and veiy ancient paint- 
ings said to be in gum, where there are also the chains of 
the port of Marseilles taken by the Spaniards. In the 
room next to the sacrario, is a very lar^e and noble pic- 
ture of Christ being taken from the cross, by Murilio^ 
and others worthy of notice.- There sure also two ancient 
organs, some fine carved work in wood, and the treasury 
of the church, which is very rich, is also well worthy of 
inspection, particularly the gothic tabernacle, called 
La Custodia, of silver gilt, set with diammids, topazes, 
and other precious stones. 

lu one of the porches of this catfatdnd, on a imil&et* 
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day, I saw a crowd of the lower orders assembled^ and 
heard two peasants pleading their cause, before six rustic 
judges, who it. appears were holding a court, in some de- 
gree resembling the pie poudre courts which is the lowest 
tribunal of record in £ngland, so called from pied pul- 
dreaux a pedlar, in old French, and which takes cogni- 
zance of the petty civil disputes arising within the pre- 
cinct of the fair or market. 

I was much pleased with a visit to the nuns of Santa 
Hecla, who invited a party to breakfast with them, in 
which I was included. We were shewn into a little room 
by the confessor of the nunnery, and soon afterwards 
a curtain behind a double iron grating was removed, and 
we were introduced to the lady abbess, a lively old wo* 
man, and several of the nuns, who chatted and laughed 
very freely, and seemed to be in the highest spirits. One 
of them, about nineteen, was peculiarly beautiful, and one 
might have thought,, by the brilliant expression of her 
eyes, that she conceived with our poet, that 

u earthlier happy is the rose distill^d^ 

Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn. 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single hlessedness.** 

But strange to tell, although she talked with all the 
wmmtth^ and animaticm possible, her passion tot the 
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cloister continued immoveable^ as her original entry 
into it had been perfectly spontaneous. We were in- 
formed^ that when Zaragoza surrendered to the Frenchv 
this lovely and delicate young creature made her escajpe 
from a convent there, travelled with little food, and no 
money, to Valencia, and entered herself in this convent,, 
where she intends to remain until her translation to 
another and a better world. Our break£ist consisted of 
chocolate, iced water, and sweetmeat. The ccmfessbr, a 
handsome man, a beau though a monk, and much per- 
fumed, told us that there were two girls in the nunnery 
whose beauty fitr surpassed that of they<mng sisferira 
had so much admired, and that he would go suid request 
thepi to &vour us with their society, which he did, and 
soon returned with a message from them, ^* that they 
^' considered our visit at this time to be paid to ibhe 
^' whole sisterhood, and not particularly to them, and 
'^ therefore they 'would not come, but if we chose to 
^ wait upon them in the evenings we should be admi£ted 
^^ to the honour of seeing and conversing with them.^' 
Some of us were engsiged, and others indisposed to hu-« 
mour these pretty and pert coquettes, so that we did not 
yisk the peril of enqoimtering the artillery of theiB 
charms, especially behind their grated fortification. 

The young nun who fled from Zaragoza had perhs^ 
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lieard of Ihe conduct of a French general and smne of his 
officers^ when they first entered Portugal, towards the 
sisterhood of a niumery, which ^lall he namieLess. It is 
said the general sent forward «to the abbess an order to 
prepare a dinner and beds for himself and staff » that the 
gpod lady and .her flock were much alarmed at an appli* 
cation so unprecedented in i&e annals of a nunnery^ but 
hi tterror x^ott^lied. When the Frenchmen proceeded 
on itfaeir loute to Lisbon the ne&t mosning, several per* 
sons called attherconvent to know how iheyhad de- 
posrted themselves, when all the younger jniemb^rs of 
the sisterhood dedarad . that notinng could eacceed <^e 
dficnram and poUfbeness of their Gallic visitovs ; this was 
bdiemd, and the Scipto4ike forbearance of the officers 
efveiy where extolled to the ^skies, till at ^kst it was 
whispered that several of the nuns were pregnant. 

FnMBi the convent we paid our respects to the areh* 
bishop, who received us with great politeness and cor* 
diality, and accompanied us over the show-rooms of the 
palace. The library-room contains a number of well- 
selected books, and several fragments of beautiful Ro- 
man statues, of both sexes, which the bigotted folly of 
his predecessor, Francisco Fabian y Fuero, who would 
have done honour to the society for the suppression of 
vice, had grievously mutilated, to prevent the possibility- 
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of one wMrm impressioQ rwng in. the miad^ o£ the bew 
holder. In this room there are also ftcmie Tile maps^ 
and I could not help noticing a veiy common one ^ 
£ngland, printed on a handkerchief^ which his grace 
appeared to value highly, in the* museum^ there* is a 
collection of Greds^ and Roman> QoioBy and a AOflns 
pavement, diseo¥ered^ together with the nutil^tecLfltep 
tues, about thirty years since. Bt Pucb, ai town lwtwe«i 
Valencia and Marvie<fat>> the AnoimtS^^nknA. ^ 

Amongst the antiquities^ of Valencia^ an ancient pieet 
>af sculpture, over the entrance of the British Ctmsd^i 
house, where I lived, is pointed out« It fepnesevte^viaiji 
rude manlier, two hands holding two young, ftnwlff hgi 
the hair, and is said to eonmemorate- the foHowing-eii^ 
cumstance: Francis the First, who was* made eaptivittte 
the battle of Pavia, lodged in this house in his* way 
through Yafencia, and being present at a ball, remarked 
two pretty girls with whom he wished to danee^ hot 
strange to relate, the young coy damsels^ instead of gkkdly 
accepting this distinguished mark of the monaarch^s f** 
vour, fled from the room as soon as they heard his^ Gom«. 
mands. Their ^Either, the Count Cabanilkus in^ a ragp 
ran after thein, and upon their refusing to return, dra«^d 
them by their tresses to the king. It is most likely thttt 
the monarch had indicated to- the young kidies a wblicto 
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extend his gallantry forther, and that the unnatural &tlier 
wished to pay court to the king, though a captive, by the 
sacrifice of his daughters. 

The origin of the arms of the city, called £1 Mucie- 
lago, or a bat, is also curious and worthy of being men* 
tioned. ^ Under the city there is a vast tunnel or channel 
made by the Moors, so large that a cart can pass through 
it with great ease, and resembling, in some degree, the 
subterranean passage to the Thames, under the Adelphi. 
Into this tunnel, through different conveyances, all the 
filthof the city, passes, and is carried away by a rapid 
stream at the bottom, which also turns the wheels of seve- 
ral corn-mills. When James the Conqueror besieged 
Valencia in 1238, some of his soldiers saw a flight of bats 
issue from this tunnel^^ which induced them to enter it, by 
which they opened an unexpected passage into the heart 
of the city, and drove out the Moors. So much for the 
treachery of the bats of V alencia« But with regard to the 
piety of its canary-birds, said by some tourists to be kept 
in the churches, atone time to join in the musical part of 
the service, and at another to fly about with long strips of 
gilt paper fastened to their tails, for the amusement of the 
donnas, who have been represented as rewarding their 
lovers with a smile, and sometimes even with more ten- 
derness, when after a long pursuit they have placed the 
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feathered choristers in their harwis, it is but right to put 
the reader on his guard. In vain did I look for these 
birds ; and upon my mentioning the circumstance to a 
gentleman who had lived many years in Valencia, he 
declared that he had never met with canary-birds but in 
fields or cages. 

With the same truth has it been asserted, that the 
Valencians are infinitely more superstitious than the rest 
of their countrymen ; this is not the case, but being na^ 
turally gay, they are fond of diversions, processions, and 
festivals.* Saint Christopher appears to be the favourite 
saint here. His portrait, of colossal size, with one leg 
in the water, and his hand grasping a palm-tree, is the 
frequeut embellishment of the streeti» in this city, doubt- 
less to the no little annoyance of La Virgende los De^ 
•samparados, the matron s^intess of the city. A pecu^ 
liarity which does not exist has also been attributed to 
the manner and ceremony attending courtship and mar<^ 

riage in this city. The lover it is said, during the delights 

V • - -.-■-- ^. ■■■ -t ■ - *- ... i . . .1 ■-, ■ - — , — I. . — * ■ ., 

* These and maoy other stories, equally incorrect, of the costpms of the 

Valencians, may be found in a " Picture of Valencia," by Fischer, who, al- 
though u writer of ingenuity, has suffered the warmth of his imagination to 
carry him away from that accuracy which in genera] distinguishes the pro-' 
Auctions of the German writers. 
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of the fiirst stage of lore, is always attended by a tro- 
vador, musicians, torch*-bearers, and other attendants^ 
when he approaches the vesidence of his mistress, and 
that a curious dialogue ensues between him and her, as 
she peeps at her admirer through a little esparto window, 
whereas in truth, the marriage ceremony in Valencia is sini-- 
ply performed as the Catholic religion directs, and perhaps, 
if the parties can afford it, a little entertainment to their 
friends follows* If the woman, when she marries, is of 
equal rank with her husband, she retains her maiden 
name, but the children take the fietther's name. Sere- 
nades, once so frequent in courtship, are now &r from 
being common. Those nocturnal attentions were at first 
paid by lovers to their mistresses, who used to listen to 
them behind an impassable iron grating, fixed at their 
window by the suspicious rigour of parents, or the jea<^ 
lousy of husbands ; but they have declined, since a libe* 
ral and rational freedom has been permitted to exist be^ 
tween the sexes. 

The language used in this province is nearly the same 
as that used in Catalonia, a mixture of the ancient tongue 
of Provence and Languedoc ; but the Valencians, I was 
informed, speak it with much more softness than the 
Catalonians. 
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The donnas of Valencia would suffer by a comparison 
with those of Malaga. Here, as in every other part of 
Spain, their teeth are neglected, and injured by an inor- 
dinate passion for sweetnaeats ; and it was with no little 
surprize, that in one of the shops 1 noticed a tpoth-brusb 
for sale ; it is no scandal to suppose it was the only one 
in the whole kingdom of Valencia. The ladies disfigure 
themselves also by an immoderate use of black patches 
on their feces. Those advanced in life generally wear 
two very large, one on each temple, to refresh their de- 
clining charms, and also like Selwyn's Parisian ruffles, 
to prevent their catching cold, 

Delicious as this climate is, I was informed, by several 
persons, that the inhabitants are not remarkable for 
living to a great age, though the reverse has been as- 
serted by some tourists. The population of the city and 
suburbs is estimated at about one hundred thousand 

Society in Valencia is very agreeable. There are 
tertulias every night made up of chatting, loo, loto, and 
t>ther games. In several houses here, and in other parts 
of Spain, I observed the chairs in the rooms were of 
unequal heights, in order that every one might be ac- 
commodated according to their stature. The reason 
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assigned is sensible enough, but the effect unpleasant ; 
however, as the rooms are poorly furnished, it is of little 
consequence. The principal decoration of the interior of the 
houses is to be found in the floor of the apartments, which 
is made of earthenware tiles, from a clay found in the dis- 
trict of Quarte, near Valencia, of which there are manufac*- 
tories here, and superior to those of Holland. These tiles 
are chiefly painted with flowers in a brilliant and happy 
style of colouring, highly varnished, and far surpassing 
those with which some of the halls and chambers of the 
Alhambria are so profusely decorated. • 

I was much gratified by a concert given by the adn 
ministrator at his apartments in the custom-house, a 
noble building in the spacious Plaza de Santo Domingo. 
The only instruments used were guitars, of which there 
was almost a museum in the room. Some ladies and 
. gentlemen sang national trios and quartettos, with con« 
siderable taste, but the nasal shrillness of the former^ 
which is common to the country, was too distinguishable. 
The lower Valencians are very fond of a flute with a 
mouth-piece called the dulzayna, the sound of which to 
other ears is sharp and disagreeable, something r^embling 
that of a bagpipe. Our entertainment was called a Fun- 
cion, a name, as before observed, in continual use in Spain, 
to denote every sort of holy or unholy amusement. 
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We had also a refresco of iced water, all sorts of ices, 
cakes, and sweetmeats. What would an untravelled 
Englishman say, were he invited to spend the evening 
out, and to find his regale confined to a glass or two of 
extreme cold water, beyond which the hospitality of the 
evening seldom advances ? 

The inhabitants of this city were gratified by having 
amongst them two English noblemen^ the Viscounts 
Lewishun* and Ebrington, to whom every respect and at- 
tention due to their merits sind elevated rank were paid. 
Having the dignity of my country at hearty it was with 
equal pride and pleasure I observed in different countries, 
that the conciliating manners of these noblemen, never 
failed to leave behind an impression £sivourable to their na«* 
tive land : and I feel confident in asserting, that the spirit 
of entefprize and investigation, which the noble travellers 
upon all occasions displayed.will contribute to enable them 
to discharge the duties attached to their high birth, with 
honour to themselves and advantage to their country. 

In company with these noblemen, I had the honour of 



^ This nobleman has siaoe succeeded Co the honours of the earldom of 
Dwftinottth, upon the decease of his lordship's father the laie earl. 
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being presented to the Junta of Valencia, by the mem- 
bers of which we were very courteously received, and 
afterwards presented with medals struck in commemora^i' 
tion of the gallantry displayed on various occasions by 
this distinguished city. I deemed it an honour, because 
the members of this Junta obtained the love and confi«- 
dence of their countrymen, by the purity and ardour of 
their patriotism. Whilst the members of other Juntas 
directed their first attention to the creation of titles, and 
personal decorations for themselves, these gentlemen 
were content to discharge the duties of their important 
calling in the plain garb of citizens, without the smallest 
appearance of ostentation. During my stay in this city, 
I had repeated opportunities of observing the contempt 
and odium in which the Supreme Central Junta was 
held. By these self-appointed rulers, several members of 
the Provincial Juntas had been expatriated, for having 
expressed themselves too favourably towards the liberty 
of the people, and here a change in the government was 
anxiously and daily expected. 

We had the pleasure of partaking of a sumptuous en- 
tertainment given by the captain-general of the province, 
Don Jose Caro, a brother of the celebrated Romana. 
This elevated situation had formerly the title of viceroy 
annexed to it. The general is one of the most ancient 
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families in Spain, and a nephew of Don Ventura Caro» 
who commanded an army against France, and distin** 
guished himself in the campaigns of 1794 and 1795, and 
whose widow, Don Jose Caro, has since married. Our 
noble host had endeared himself to the Valencians, fay 
the gallantry which he displayed in repulsing the French^, 
at the head of the citizens and peasants in the mulbery'^ 
fields close to the city, during their recent attack. He 
has also repaired the old fortifications or rather walk of 
the city, constructed batteries mounted with cannon^ and 
formed the whole into a state of respectable defence. At 
the above dinner the following singular circumstance oc-^ 
curred. The lady who presided, a very lovely and ex^ 
cellent female, understanding the English were fond of 
giving toasts and sentiments, rose up, upon some parti^ 
cular wine being admired, and with great solemnity said^ 
*' I give the Almighty God, and may he continue to be* 
" stow upon us good wine.^' All the company, particu- 
larly some priests, filled bumpers to the sentiment^ which 
they drank with great devotional fervour. Singular, and 
even offensive to some of my readers, as such a mixture 
of religion and conviviality may appear, I am satisfied 
that the lady only intended to please the English present,, 
and display her piety at the same time. In this and in 
other houses, I had an opportunity of witnessing the im^ 
mense retinue of servants, which the Spanish nobility 
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retain. The Duke of Medina Celi, it is said, was at the 
daily expense of one hundred and twenty pounds for the 
support of his servants. In some of the Spanish houses, 
Englishmen cannot fail to be surprized at the familiar 
rities allowed by the master to the servant, and at the 
forbearance of the one, and immoderate impudence of the 
other. 

At this dinner, the favourite dish was fish boiled in 
rice. The pigeons of Valencia are remarkably large, 
generally of the size of a good sized fowl ; and such is 
their fecundity, that they lay two eggs in less than 
twenty-four hours, and generally produce twenty-four 
pair of young ones in the year. The turkeys are also ex-- 
cellent ; and it is calculated that not less than seven 
thousand of them are annually sent from this kingdom to 
Cadiz. 

In the palace there was nothing worthy Of notice, ex^ 
cept a good painting by Mengs. After coffee, we went 
to the alameda, which is a noble promenade, but badly 
kept, and never frequented except on a Sunday. It has 
two alleys, one for carriages, which make a handsome 
show, and. the other for pedestrians. This' spot is em- 
bellished with palm, pomegranate, silver poplar, and va^ 
rious other trees, and also nimierous flowers, which pro^ 
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duce an agreeable eiect. It belonged to a Frenchman, 
who had amassed a large fortuoe in Valencia^ and who 
presented it to the city* 

I was much pleased with a ride to the Grao, pro« 

nounced Grou^ distant about three miles^ upon a fine 

road, through an avenue of beautiful trees, fields and 

gBtrdens. The village which is pretty, contains the stores 

of the merchants, but is chiefly inhabited by fisfaermeni 

who have very neat bathing-houses, which they let to the 

people of Valencia in the summer. Many efforts have 

been made to render this port tolerably safe for ship* 

ping, and a mole has been run out for that purpose, but 

it has suffered by the storms, which do much mischief 

along this low exposed coast, when the wind blows 

violently from the east or west. On this account 

the commerce of Valencia is but small. Silk, brandy, 

wine, rice, and the fruit of the carob-tree, are here 

shipped in small vessels, which sail to Alicant, where 

the cargoes are re-shipped on board of larger vessels. 

The celerity of commercial transactions is much im- 
peded by a want of standard weights and measures. Al- 
most evexy town has its own weight and measure. The 
citeisof Valencia, Alicant, and Benicarlo are all in this 
province ; the pipe of wine or^brandy in Valencia, is forty- • 

I I 
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two cantaros, in Alicant forty, and in Benicarlo forty* 
five, although all equal iq point of quantity. 

As we were returning one evening from this mole/ we 
observed a large lanthorn raised upon a tower of one of 
the churches, , immediately upon which, the fishermen 
and inhabitants took off their hats and said their oraciones. 
As the winds and the distance frequently prevent the 
bell from being heard at the Grao, this signal is adopted; 
the effect of which was singularly striking. 
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AN ILLIBERAL AND UNJUST COMMENT ANECDOTE OF 

THE VALENCIANS — CUNNING STRATAGEM THE AL- 
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ROUS BODY MANUFACTURE OF SMALL ARMS TO- 
BACCO ROYAL ACADEMY ARTISTS THE GUADALA- 

TIAR' — ^NARRATIVE OF THE MASSACRE IN THE CITY 
OF VALENCIA- 

THE rides and walks in the environs of the 
city are numerous and beautiful^ and every where we had 
an opportunity of witnessing the ingenuity, industry, and: 
manliness of the Valencians, and the culpable fblly with, 
which various tourists have depreciated' their real worthy: 
by endeavouring to perpetuate the following fklse and* 
.feeble lines, made I believe in allusion to the extensive* 
system of irrigation^ used in the Vale. 
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** Eb Valeocia k came es hieibft^ la hierba aqua. 
Let hombres mngeiety y las mogerea nada." 
'* In Vakncia meat is grass, grass is water. 
The men are women, and the women nothing."* 

Kumerous other squibs have been let off against them, 
that by time and repetition have almost become prover- 
bial^suchas 

'' Ligeros, no menos de animo, que de coerpo."* . 
'* light not more in body than in mind." 

Amongst the numerous instances which m&y be^ ad- 
duced in iproof of the indefatigable and sturdy industry 
of the Valencians, I must not pass over the use which 
they make of the chufa, which although it grows wild in 
many parts of this province, is cultivated near the city. 
In appearance it resembles the potatoe-plant> and pro- 
dnees a juice from which orjatto^ or orgeat i« made. The 
peasants of Torrente, near Valencia, turn this juice to a 
valuable account. They previously send the biilbs of 
the chufii by the carriers to different towns in various 
parts of Spain, to secure supplies of it- The juice is put 
into in metal bottle, mixed with cinnamon, water, and 
sugair; This bottle is inclosed in another of cork, with 
a space betweeuj in which ice is introduced, and with this 
doi^e bottle in their hand, these people leave their 
homes in the summer season, during which they traverse 



the greater pKtt of Spun, spendiag very little, and gene- 
rally returning vitfi from three to ^e hundred dollars. 
Three of these erratic speculations generally enable the 
adventurer to buy a cottage and to marryr 

The Valenciaiis are in general very honest ; but when 
they pilfer it is with ii^enuity: as for example, a gentle- 
man whom I knew at Valencia had his garden robbed, 
although guarded by a very savage mastiff. The cunning 
rogues turned a bitch into the garden, who diverted the 
vigilance, by engaging the s^ecticm, of the dog during the 
time they were stealing the master's fruit. 

Another beautiful ride is to the Albefura, » large lake, 
about six miles from Valencia, which empties itself into 
the Mediterranean by a narrow and, at a distance, im- 
perceivable, passage. This lake, when quite full, is about 
twelve miles long, six broad, and eighteen in circuai^er- 
ence. I went with a very agreeable party to a house 
built of reeds on its eastern side, where we were to sleep, 
and the next day, those who were so disposed were to 
shoot upon this great basin of water, which abounds with 
teal, wild ducks, and water-fowl. We left the carriages, 
here called tartans, about four miles frott the city, and 
embarked in several small fiat-bottoaned- boats, pushed 
forward by fishermen with long reeds, op. a very shallow 
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canal running from the rice^fields into the lake, the vicil- 
pity of whicfi we knew by its stench. The cottages on 
the baiiks of the canal, on which we were thus moved for 
nearly three miles, were white-washed, thatched with reed, 
and very neat. After a hearty supper on rice, fowls, and 
hanl, stewed together, our hospitable host, perhaps fro in- 
a desire of preventing our catching the fever of the lake, 
passed the bottle very briskly, and sent us to bed in a 
state of internalheat sufficient to set at defiance all the 
mephitic chills of the adjoining water. After sleeping ott 
the floor comme il plaira a Dieu, those who composed the 
shooting party, which was small, rose before dawQ, and in 
about five hours returned with one hundred and thirty 
ducks, teal, and coots. One person belonging to another 
party shot one hundred and forty in four hours. The 
number of birds on this lake must be prodigious, for be-* 
sides the havx)c which is continually made amongst theiu 
by private parties, unlimited permission is granted twice 
in the year, for every one to shoot who chooses, on which* 
occasions, seldom less than ten thousand peasants avail 
themselves of the licence on its shores, and there are* 
seldom Jess than one hundred boats on the water. Thin- 
lake was presented to. the Prince of the Peace by 
Charles the Fourth^ who, when in this country, would not^ 
shoot upon itj without first asking permission of the 
prince. / . . . 
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Although instances of the infatuated attachment of 
the king and queen to this depraved upstart are almost 
innumerable^ yet the king upon some occasion upbraided 
the Duke del Infantado, of having endeavoured to avail 
himself of the influence of the prince by accomodating 
him with a loan or rather present of ten thousand ducats, 
upon: which the duke with some craft and spirit said, 
^^ Sire, my father did the same to you ; here/^ showing 
him the bonds given for the repayment of the sums, 
*^ here are the obligations of your majesty/' and immedi 
ately tore them into pieces. 

When the, p:ince accompanied the royal family to Bar- 
celona some few years since, his dress, equipage, and 
guards were more splendid and numerous than those ot 
the royal party. One evening being at a public ball, this 
favourite was struck with the beauty of a rich chrystal 
chandelier, and had the impudence to order it the day 
after the entertainment to be packed up and sent to his 
palace at 'Madrid ; which was done accordingly. 

A curious circumstance occurred at this Iake,which cor- 
roborated the information I received, that the Valencians 
are riot so priest-ridden as some tourists have asserted. The 
servants of our pany having placed a body of cork decoy 
ducks in one part pf the lake, a sporting friar, belonging 
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to a rich convent in the neighbourhood* had the impu- . 
dence to take his station there ; upon which one of our 
fellows, a fisherman of the lake, remonstrated with him, 
and requested him to retire. The holy sportsman indig- 
nantly declared he would remain. The man then told 
him, that he would push his boat off if he did not go. 
^rkr — *' Do you kiu>w, sirrah ! who I am V*-^trvanf — 
** Yes ; you are a monk." — Friar — "Do you not respect 
me ?"<— SertMHi/—*'* Not I ;" and shoved his boat aside — 
jPrtftr — *<You slmll hear from me, miscreant" — ^The man 
smiled ; the monk changed his position, and here the 
matter ended. I was afterwards told, that so mild was 
the Inquisition, that the fisherman hadi>ttt little to ap- 
prehend from the friar. 

I amused myself in a way which I am sure was the 
least annoying to the aquatic tenants c^ this stinking 
lake, by making drawings of the cottages on its sh(M«s, 
the owners of which are opulent, and observing the un- 
conunon sjdendour of colouring by wfaioli a number of 
very curious flied, peculiar to this lake, are adorned. 

The rage for cultivating rice here, notwithstanding its 
insalubrity, is very greatj and well it may be, since in a 
productive season^ if the fields escape inimdation, the cul- 
tivator ^can make a net profit of nearly oae biuidred ^ 
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cent. This grain is sown at midsummer, and reaped at 
the end of September. The rice of Valencia is much 
prized, and is cultivated to such an extent, that I was 
informed the quantity grown in this province alone, would 
be almost sufficient for the consumption of the rest of 
Spain. 

Next to a beneficent climate, and a naturally rich soil, 
the Vale of Valencia is indebted to an extended and ad- 
mirable system of irrigation for its extraordinary fecun- 
dity. Each farm is allowed to have a certain number of 
little canals, supplied by cuts from the river Guadalaviar, 
sometimes called Turia, which runs between the city and 
the suburbs. At a stated day and hour, the farmer is 
permitted to open his sluices, for a certain time, to receive 
the precious fluid, and conduct it through his lands. This 
system is placed under the direction of a police, at the 
head of which is a judge called Juez de Sequias.. The 
principles of hydraulics are of course pretty well under 
stood, ani their study much encouraged in Valencia. A 
visit to the village of Crevillent will enable the traveller 
clearly to comprehend this valuable source of fertility, 
where water-festivals, celebrated by dancing, and various 
rustic <Jemonstrations of joy, are held to commemorate 
the opening of any newly discovered spring. 

K K 
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Indeed it is impossible to move in any direction, with- 
oot being impressed with the great advances which the 
Valencians have made in almost every description of 
rural economy applicable to their soil and climate. 
Even in the construction of their carts and waggons^ 
they are a century before their countrymen in Andalusia^ 

With so high an appearance of civilization, and bearing 
in my mind the comparatively elevated character which 
Valencia once had for literature, I was surprised at the 
barrenness of the booksellers^ shops : theological works^ 
decorated with the vilest engravings of saints and apos-> 
ties, constituted the greater part of their literary store. 
The clergy of Spain, with SDm9> and rather Imlliant, ex- 
ceptions, are extremely ignorant, and from being reared 
in darkness of mind, aie not very friendly to its illumi- 
nation. I could not help smiling at the simplicity of a 
canonico, whose talents are thought respectable in - the 
higher circles in this city : he, in a large party, expressed 
ifi&astonishm^dt that an£nglishmftndi4not speak, thesame 
ia^iguage ^s the Valencians. The public chitritable insti«» 
tutions do more honour to Valencia tibt^n its learned 
ones ; though considering the great trade and opulence of 
the place, a stranger cannot but be surprized at the im« 
mense number of loathsome and diseased beggars that 
swarm in the streets. The principal hospital is a noble 



building, capable of holding thi^ thousand patients, 
who are judiciously divided accordii^ to their diseases, 
and in lunatic cases according to the diflfereilt stages of 
disease^ It is also accommodated with hot and cold 
baths, which for a small compensation, are dpen to any 
respectable person. Here I jhet an tii^hman, in the dress 
of a clerico, #ith whom I s^n belirame acquainted, and 
discovered that a long residence in the country had not 
effaced the lineatbents of his national character, for I 
found hitiii b^lneVolent, braVe, liberal, and eloquent. In 
the recent dreadfol massacre which took place in tlifs 
city, and the narrative of which I shall hereafter relate, 
his is the happiness of rdflectiii^ ihat be kBx^d five fellbw 
beings from the hands of aasaisins. From thi^ gentleman 
and others, I leamcfd that the vaccine inoculation^was 
well received in Spiain, particularly in Valencia. 

The university founded in 1411, by Vincent Perri^> 
and having sixty professors, has, since the irrupitoh of the 
French, greatly added to its former consequence; it is 
now the otlly i)Bfc of eminence in patriotic Spain. To its 
honour, three hundred students haVe formed themselves 
into a corps of artillery, and are regularly trained, and 
disciplined for the protection of the city. 

The same spirit has animated another, an ancient iltus* 
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tiious association. A certain number of companies of 
knights of Valencia, who li^e those of Granada^ Seville, 
and Ronda, from time imm^moriaU have been organized 
a3 a chivalrous body, under the. title of Cuerpos de Real 
j^aestntnza, and who formerly, on particuUr occasions, 
used to figure away in tilt and tournament, glittering in 
gold, and mounted on Andalusian chargers, in the Plaza 
de San Domingo, have formed themselves into a. fine 
body of cavalry, and have distinguished themselves by 
their bravery in various rencounters with the French in 
Arragon and Catalonia. 

In the Faubourg del Quarte, I visited a very extensive 
manu&ctory of small arms, which the active spirit of the 
city had recently established, to supply the patriotic army 
with arms. In one year, no less than twelve thousand 
complete muskets had been issued to the peasants, made 
from fragments which had been collected from various 
places where battles had been fought, by persons sent and 
remunerated for that purpose by the Junta. This Junta, 
at the suggestion of the Intendant Canga Arguellas, and 
the British Consul, has also made a wise and truly pa- 
triotic regulation respecting thesale of tobacco at a reduced 
price. The only tobacconist in Spain was the king, and 
the price of tobacco, till recently reduced by Charles the 
Fourth, was so excessive, that his majesty derived but 
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little advantage from it^ on account of the oppressive 
number of Custom-house officers which he was obliged to 
keep in his pay, and the comparatively small quantity of 
tobacco sold. The revenue has greatly increased since the 
tobacco has been reduced by the Junta from forty^ight 
reals to sixteen per pound. Thecu&tom«-house formerly sold 
only three quintals a week, and it now sells six or seven a 
day. The stupid Supreme Junta had expressed a frequent 
desire to restore the old price, most likely from hearing of 
the beneficial effects produced by this reduction in Va^ 
lencia and the neighbouring provinces. 

The Academico is honourable to the struggles made 
in Spain to attain a reputation for at lea^st a love of the 
arts, and of the glory they impart to a nation. This 
is a royal academy founded by an association of artists in 
1752, and afterwards honoured by royal favour. Faint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture are taught, but with np 
very great success, if I may judge by some of the prize 
productions of the stiKlents, who are provided with every 
thing necessary to their pursuit gratuitously. The 
principal subject* we saw were holy ones ; so that the 
students are taught theology with the pencil. Valencia, 
however, has produced some tolerably good artists, as 
Rivalta, Orente, Joanes, and Lopez. 
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Several of the o6avait8 in VsAtocia. are handsome ; 
that of Saint Domingo in iht square of that name oear 
tke cnstom^UNise, inhyhr tiw most superb. The inteo 
rior of the ohnrch is Tery grand, and contains several 
:pictures said to be by Espinosa, and one of the clnpels 
is richfy embeliished with beautifiil marble. There is 
also a halt and stair-case very curioo&ly constructed. 
Tbe.conir^it is very rich, and tiie moidts treated us with 
distinguished atto^on and hospitality. 

I would recommend the traveller to pay a visit to the 
private collection of Canonico Blasco, in which there are 
two pictures by Titian, three by Marillo, one by Gtiido, 
and some by Spngniolletti, and other masters, and a Sa^- 
viour on the Cross exquisitely carv^ in ivory : andalso to 
that of Dr. Pasqual Fita, where there are idso some good 
paintings, two or three of them by Murillo. 

The 'tnost beautiful points of view in which the city 
can be contemplated by an wrtist are, the one from the 
tower of the quinta or country-house of the British Con- 
sul, near the village of Patraix, about lutlf a league to 
the south of Valencia, where the gates, iralks, towers, amd 
spires of the city, and the luxuriance of the cmintiy, are 
seen to great advantage ; and the other from the bridge 
del Mar, the last of the five noble bridges that cross the 
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Guadalaviar, whence the city^ its r«mparts, the beaufifiit 
\>ridge of the Real, with its tea arohes, the whole of finee^ 
stone, the ancient palace of the kings called £1 Real, 
now used as a barrack, and the trees of the alameda, pro- 
duce a fine effect, which would be greatly incrMsed^ if 
the river covered the whole of its. bed, instead of oraepkig/ 
through a small channel of it. HoweiDer, it makes up^ 
by its magnitude and destructive fiiiy ia the wtntei;, for 
its summer meanness and diminutiv^eiiess, audi has seroedlr 
times carried away the bridges by which it wasjCMissedL 
Here, with the permission of the Junta^ -who. sent, aou 
officer to attend me, I made a view of the city* 

Before I leave Valencia, I shall lay before loy.rec^ei) 
a narrative of some extraonlinary and interesting, ey^M;^ , 
which occurred in this city in the year before I vi^itedf 
it, with the particulars of which I was funush^d t^ % 
gentleman who acted a v/ery Qonspic«o«tB part ii^sisuiaie q£ 
the awful scenes they produced. 

About, the latter end of May, 18O0» a Spanish «ocl«r 
siastic named Baltasar Calvo, agjed abou;^ forty, born ia 
the bishopric of Sagorva^ and who afterwards becaioe^ 9, 
canon of the church of Saint Isadora in Madrid, arrived 
from that capital in the city of Vale}icia« This man 
was deputed by Murat> then Lieutenant-general of 
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Spaia> to effipct a counter-revolution in Valencia, by se-^ 
ducing the loyalty of the Junta, aiid bringing the meih- 
bers over to the French interest. 

Calvo soon after his arrival, finding the impossibility 
of executing this commission, resolved upon the massacre 
of the Trench settled' in Valencia, in the hope of finally 
obtaining supreme authority in the city, by the terror 
which he should inspire. Most of the unhappy persons 
thus doomed to destruction had been settled in Valencia 
for so many years, that many of the elder members had 
nearly forgotten their own native language, had adopted 
that as well as the custom and habits of its citizens, by 
whom they were respected and beloved, and with whom 
they were identified by intercourses in trade and inter- 
marriages. Calvo was well selected for such an office ; 
from his youth he had been frequently distinguished for 
his excesses and ferocity ; in a word, he was ambitious, 
bold, subtle, and sanguinary; his person corresponded 
with his mind. His features, deeply ravaged by the 
small-pox, were dark, large, and fierce, and his frame 
athletic and powerful. The address, with which he set to 
work, soon produced results, which promised full success 
to his plans. 

To obtain a number of assassins fit for his object, he 
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prevailed upon the mob to break open the prisons, and 
liberate the wretches confined in them, upder pretence that 
they would benecessary to assist in defending and purifying 
the city of its enemies ; he soon also found others who from 
poverty or idleness were disposed to ameliorate their con- 
dition by any desperate deed. He then denounced the 
French residents, most of whom, from the commence- 
ment of the revolution in Spain, h^d taken refuge in the 
citadel, and declared that they were in conspiracy with 
their countrymen under Murat, to betray the city into 
his hands. The Junta heard of this savage plot, but 
having no military force, they made no preparation to 
resist it, until the British consul, Peter Carey T upper, 
Esq. who, on account of the respect entertained by the 
city for him, Iwd then lately been elected one of the 
Junta, obtained at one of its meetings, full authority to 
adopt such measures for the preservation of these un- 
happy persons, as to his own judgn^nt might apptf^r 
most expedient. Accordingly, very early in the morn* 
ing in the beginning of June, at the imininent peril of his 
own life, he proceeded to the citadel, where the greater 
part of the Fr^ichmen had taken refuge, and, after point* 
ing out to these persons the weakness of the protection 
under which they then were, earnestly recommended 
them to distribute themselves into six convents, and to 
choose a guard from those citizens with whom they were 
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most intimate, and in whose humanity and firmness they 
could place the greatest confidence. This humane and 
prudent proposal did not produce the desired impression. 
The Frenchmen expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
with their security, and obstinately refused to seek any 
other. Finding remonstrances and even intreaties in 
vain, the Consul as he withdrew said, " I leave you, gen- 
^' tlemen, with great regret : remember, I have done my 
^* duty as a citizen and a man towards you: the iieital 
'' consequences of your refusal will &11 upon your own 
'^ heads ; I will not insure your lives for eight and forty 
" hours/' 

Having completed his plans, about dusk on the 5th of 
June, the Canonico, at the head of his assassins, marched 
to the citadel, which, after a little resistance, they en- 
tered and proceeded to destroy their victims with un- 
sparing slaughter. The deliberation with which they 
proceeded was extraordinary ; for before they put any 
one to death, they led him into a room, where he was 
confessed by some monks, who had been forced to accom- 
pany them to discharge this sad duty : as soon as this 
ceremony was ended, some of the wretches who remained 
in the room for the purpose, thrust the unfortunate per- 
son out at the door, ajid he was immediately felled to the 
ground by the bludgeons, and then dispatched by the 
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knives «>i those who stood without. One hundred and 
seventy-one persons were butchered in this manner. 

It was now night: the Provincial Junta» appalled by 
the destruction of these innocent men, for a long time 
could conceive no plan to oppose to such dreadful ex- 
cesses ; at last, however, they came to the resolution of 
sending to the friars of the neighbouring convents, to re- 
pair immediately to the citadel, and stop, by the presence 
of the host, the fieirther effusion of human blood. The 
summons was promptly obeyed ; and they arrived at the 
citadel in solemn procession, carrying the host unco-- 
vered, with lighted tapers, and singing anthems, accom- 
panied by instrumental music. Impressed with awe, the 
assassins desisted from their bloody occupation and 
knelt — the piles of victims, some still writhing in their' 
blood— their kneeling murderers smeared with gore-— 
the solemn music — ^the horror-struck countenances of the 
monks in viewing the ghastly spectacle before them-— 
their different dresses, the whole thrown into deep light 
and shade by the effect of the tapers — presented a scene 
at once horrible, awful, and sublime. 

But the cessation of carnage was but short. The Ca- 
nonico, observing the immediate, and dreading the fur- 
ther, effect of the host, made an address to his followers, 
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to re^ieir the work of blood, and sent a messagft to tfie 
monks, who began to be paaiostrack by the scenes be« 
fore them, that unless they instantly left the place, they 
shoold experience the same &te« This meoace was not to 
be trifled with, and they retiited. When the day dawned 
ii^n the murderers, some of them dtsooveredtiHit eleven 
or tnfeWe Ckf the miserable pemons intended to have been 
killed, had been only manglitd, and weite groanktg 
Irofii Wider tfae numbers of tiiose who- had been finally 
dispatched. In a mcaoieoBt, as if sidkened by the sight of 
so much blood, doey resolved iiponsparHig these pereom, 
and without the knowledge of Ae Canoaico, two or three 
of the assassins were wnt to f^oecvey t'hem iivto some 
rooms in the citadel which iwd been farmed into an hos- 
pital, where they aasisted dti bindmg up their wounds, 
and administermg medical asBistesice to them. About 
one hundred and fi£ty of the French Msideixls still i««- 
mamed in the citadel, wlaem the adsasssnt, m if saticted 
with bloody after soaue deldMmtsan, neBolved to qpafe, 
and to conduct to ibt& gate of the Qnarte for safety : but 
about eight o'clock the Canonico ordered them all to be 
confessed, then fastened them tiro by two with oonls, and 
marched them out, apparently with the intention of con- 
ducting them to the gate ; but on the way he halted them, 
and depla]}ed to the blood-thirsty mob by whom th^ 
were surrounded, that he 2^ found in the pocket of one 
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of tiie ftSMSsinated Freochniea a copy of a correspondence 
ibetween iiim and the eiieny, in wfaidhL he snd his coun- 
toy men in Valencia, had most solemnly pledged them«- 
selves to surrender up the city to the Frendi, as soon as 
they would appear before it. This re^assurance, accom- 
panied by his holding tip a paper, so exasperated the 
moh^ that they dispatched every one of theee wretched 
persons, near *he Piasa del Toros. Mr Tupper, hiring 
of the <soadsu^t of the Canonico, hastened with two iriars, 
hut arrived only in time to see the niuf>der "Off the last 
victims. Asa considerable number <rf the French resi- 
fdents had not pemored to the citadel, tmt had concealed 
tiieniselves tn iftieir houses, the Canonico ai>d his followers, 
proceeded to their dwellings, Ivom the recesses of which, 
many were <bagged into the streets and butchered. 
During this carnage, one of the Frenchmen named Pierre 
Bc^giere, who had been confeseed, and thrust out to be 
assassiii^ed, escaped from the following rather lingular 
circamstance* This gentleman had amassed a large for^ 
tune in Valencia, and had always distinguished himsehP 
-by his singular c^rity and tendemeas to the poor and 
wck. After the eocample of the condescending goodness of 
aur Saviour, this person, in his visits to the prisons, had 
lilisphiyed extraondtnary and even eccentric acts of hu- 
manity towards those who were confined there, squalid 
wretches^ from whom, without the astonishing fervour of 
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this good man> the best 'disposed would have recoiled 
with nauseated disgust. As one of the assassins was just 
on the point of giving the fatal blow to this man^ upon 
looking at his face, he remembered that he had several 
times experienced proofs of his commiseration and kind- 
ness when in prison, he still however, after a short con- 
flict with his conscience, resolved to dispatch him, but 
his heart failed him every time he endeavoured to strike : 
at last he exclaimed, ^* Quien es vm : un diabolo, o un 
*^ santo, que lo le puedo matar ?'* — '^ What are you, a 
^^ devil or. a saint, that I cannot kill you.?** he then 
thrust his intended victim aside, and permitted him to 
escape. Soon after, as the dismayed Junta were holding 
their sittings in the ancient palace called £1 Rey on the 
other side of the river, their anxiety was increased by 
seeing a large mob dragging five persons over the bridge 
nearly fronting the building. Soon afterwards, a fellow 
smeared with gore entered their hall, which was nearly 
filled by his comrades, and demanded in the name of the 
Canonico, that the Junta would give him a written order 
to put those unhappy men, who were guarded atid stand- 
ing at the door, to immediate death, upon which, .after 
an awful silence. Count Cervellon, one of the members, 
perceiving the artifice of the Canonico's application said 
to his deputy, " You have killed many Frenchmen 
'^ already without an order, and none can now be ntees- 
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sary/^ The British consul then addressed the assassin, 
and implored them to release their prisoners, upon which, 
one of them, declaring him to be a Frenchman, aimed a 
blow at him with a long knife, which another of them 
parried, and exclaimed '^ Do not kill him; he is an En- 
glishman/^ A fine brave fellow named Martino, and in 
Spain not the less respectable for being a smuggler, 
whom curiosity had attracted to the spot, swore he would 
dispatch the first man who offered violence to the British 
consul. Upon this, the miserable Frenchmen were as 
usual knocked down and stabbed, and their bleeding bo- 
dies left upon the steps leading to the hall. 

The object of the Canonic^ in wishing to obtain this 
order was either to throw the odium of these massacres 
upon the Junta, or to have evidence of his being autho- 
rized by them to perpetrate them, or in the event of a 
refusal to make the mob believe that the members were 
favourable to the enemies of the city ; but the lower 
classes seemed to think the answer of Cervellon satisfac- 
tory> and the Canopicp failed in all his objects. 

On account of his brave interposition, Martino was 
taken into the service of the consul, always attended his 
person well armed, until the tumults in the city had sub* 
sided, and was his coachman when I was at Valencia. 
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Though the Consut^soiertioiis had befiore &iled^ they veie 
saccessfiil upon another occaskm. A» several Frenolmien 
were still concealed in the city, but were every moment 
likely to be discovered, he begged of the aMassins to meet 
him in the market-place, where they attended, brandish-- 
ing their knives, and smeared with blood.' Here he again 
addressed them> and after several ineffectual proposals to 
save the lives of those survivors, who were expecting to 
share the fate Of their countrymen, he asked them " if 
"they were not in need of arms and powder from Gibral- 
" tar to resist the French with ?*' To this, they replied in 
the affirmative^ upon which he said *^Then my country will 
" expect some return, let me have charge of these fellows, 
'' and I will send them in irons to the king of England/' 
To this proposal they at length consented ; and thus did 
the British consul save the lives of these persons, and by 
another stratagem equally suecessM, the life of the 
French consul, whom he contrived to send in safety to 
France. 

The Canonico now intoxicated with his new autlKNity , 
and the effects of the terror which he had excited in the 
public mind, in the phrenzy of his ambition resolved upon 
cashiering the captain-general, dissolving the Junta^ and 
assassiimting the archbishop ; and he actually proceeded 
to issne his orders to the effect, and at this same tkne de-- 
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dlftred himself supreme, and the only ligitimate represent- 
ative of Ferdinand the Seventh. 

The defenceless members of the Junta began to trem<- 
ble at the accumulating power of this aspiring miscreant^ 
when one of them judiciously proposed, for reasons which 
will presently be developed, that the Canonico should 
be invited to join the Junta, and assist at its delibera- 
tions. The Canonico accepted the invitation, with an 
air of insolent condescension, and attended the first meet> 
ing which took place aftei^ this proposal, accompanied 
by his sanguinary followers ; who, when he entered the 
hall, filled the avenue. At this meetiiig he deported him« 
self with the greatest audacity, and thiieatened the Junta 
with annihilation. As the members were upon the point 
of breaking up. Padre Rico, a Franciscan friar, an ac- 
tive, ardent, and intrepid patriot, rose and said that he had 
a motion to make, in the fate of which the safety of the 
city and inhabitants was involved. A solemn silence 
followed. He then denounced the Canonico as a traitor 
and called upon the members immediately to put him 
upon his trial. The Canonico, like Robespierre in a 
similar situation, at first appeared thunderstruck, but 
after a little recollection, artfully proposed, that as the 
members intended to judge him, it would be proper he 
should retire, that they might be 2^t fiill liberty to investi* 
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gate hi» conduct. His object, which was to gain access to 
his bloody myrmidons, w^ insitantly seen through : tlios 
the British consul joined by the other members resisted, 
aftd, encouraged by this act of intrepidity, the Junta im- 
niediately cam^ to the resolution of seiidii]^ the Canonico 
in irons to Majorca^ which being carri/edj two of the mem- 
bers went put the back way to the Grao, where they pro- 
cured ^ boat, and some f^tterir. Ab soon 9a it was known 
that these were ready, the Can/onicq ' ifa^ with tjhe same 
secrecy, and well guarded, conducted to the mole, put ia 
chains^ 9^nd s^nt to Mfyorca. 

Upon hearing of the fijtte of their lead^r^ the mob dis- 
por^f ^, thp Ji^nta r^ovewd ^s authority, and dlbqut two 
hundred oi the ^ssvsiw.w^r* taken vp, »t«wi^d.by the 
gSMTotte in prison, and afterwards expo^^ uppn a 9(;!^ffQld. 
4a&pngst those who siUfered was the felloif who had aimed 
a blo^ ^t the British cqqsuI, and whp9^ hand remained 
nailed up on the outside pf the prison Saint l^AKci^se 
nfhen I was in Valencia. 

The Canonico was afterwards broiight from Msyorca, 
strangled, and exposed in the same manner. Previou$ly 
to his suffering, he was confessed, but he would not allow 
his confessor to publish his confession^ except that pdrt 
in which he declared that God and his crimes had brought. 
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him to t£t^i end, and nat the Jtinta. A cdhfessioti is 
always considered sacred. If a pri^it is detected in dW 
vulging it without the consent o^ thfe J>af ty confessing, he 
is subject to be cast into a well, and stoned td de&th. 
This dreadful punishment actually took place in Valencia 
some yeafs since. The events ifrhich followed did hot 
fail to leave an impression on the inihds df the Valenciancly 
of the connection of MUrdt with the Ccfenonico Calvo in 
these bloody transaci;ioris ; but I am dispos€id to doubt 
the truth of the imputation. On the twenty-first of th« 
same month (June) Marshal Moncey, with an artfiy of 
about twelve thousand men^ besides cavalry, passed th^ 
frontiers of Castile, and entered the ptovince 6f Val^ricisl, 
The people armed themselves in the best manner th^ 
could and gave battle to the enemy at Corttraras and 
Carbrialas, but were obliged to retreat : had the French 
advanced with their usual celerity, they might With graat 
ease have possessed themselves of the capital, and t6n^ 
sequently of its beautiful province. Instead of this, they 
marched towards the city with unaccountable caution 
and slowness. 

On the twenty-fifth the marshal wrote from head 
quarters at La Venta de Bunol to the captain-general of 
Valencia, to inform him of an order which he had received 
from -the Grand Puke of Berg to enter and to take pos- 
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session of the city erf Valenda, " pour 0ffmter Im tro»^ 
biet de cetie tiUe/* «nd graciously oifiered to pacdon the 
city for the massacre of the French, if he were peomtted 
to enter it yrithout reststance^ 

At this time, the city had no military and only thI«e^ 
dismounted guns, the brick walls which sarrpunded it. 
were extr^nely weak, a large suburb extended beyond it^ 
and its citadel was nearly useless^ Some were fcyr deli-r 
vering up the place, but Padre Rico, bearing a sabre i^^ 
one hand, and a cross in the oth^, purmled the streets 
invoking the people to bold put to the last extremity. 
The Junta too went into the jrfaces where all public news, 
of importance is proclaimed, explained to the people the 
proposal of the French general, and demanded their 
opinion ; upon which the wtmen exclaimed, •* death but 
no capitulation,? and ^acoucaged the men to go out and 
fight. By this time, the French were within a mile and 
a half of the city, when between two and three thousand 
men armed with muskets, went out at the gate of Quarte, 
and taking their stations behind the numerous mulberry-^ 
trees between the suburb there, and the enemy, com- 
menced a brisk fire upon them, and at ni^bt-iall, no less 
than one thousand five hundred bodies of French and 
Spaniards were found in the fields. Here the Captain- 
general Caro, whom I have mentioned, then colonel of a 
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mswly caked regiment, distinguisbed himself at the hewl 
p{ his troops. Amongst those who pretended to head 
and eocoun^e the people in this battle, was one Casar 
miro, a chief of a body of smu^ers, who hi^ clandes-f 
tinely formed a party to surrender the city : but the plot 
was discovered, and on the very night after this conflict, 
he and bis associates were put to death at Ms^inasa, i^ 
village adjoining Valencia. The next day, Monoey sent 
a message into the city, that if it was not ioimediatelji: 
delivered up, he would raze it to the ground, and' pu^ 
every man, womui, and child, to the sword. The Jiiiita 
replied, by soliciting a little time to assemble the parishes 
to take the public opinion more compjetcly, whi^h jtf as 
granted^ The parishes were immediately cpnveiiec^^^ and 
in two hours the following answer was i^nt Xq. ^9ociey; 
" General, the people have been consulted,, and. Sf^)) Bl^^l^^F 
^^ dying, to entering into any caj^itul^tipp.? ' 

Duripg thi^ time^ Moncey, it was afterwards^ ascQr>- 
' tained, had. been engaged, FrenchmsM^-liJke, in ;dres^ing 
himself in hbfuHm^rsbars uniform^and in making other 
preparations ^r a triumplml entry into the city. On the 
contrary, the brave Valencians had employed theinselvef 
more advuitageously during this artfully protracted cor- 
respondence, by mounting three guns at the gate of 
Quarte, which presented two towers having, semicircular 
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frmts towards the enemy, and being further seccired bjr 
breastworks of timber. At length the correspondenee 
terminated, and the French approached within pi0tol-sh^ 
of the gate, and began to bombard it, upon which the 
gallant Valencians opened thdr battery, accompanied 
with a bri^ fire of small arms, which owing to the French 
having crowded the street immediately before it, did 
dreadful execution : many marks of which I saw on the 
houses. The Frra^^h exposed themselves in this manner^ 
from thidr ignorance of the death of Casimiro and his 
traitorous associates, who had pledged themselves to ob-* 
tun the command of this battery for the purpose of 
delivering it up to the enemy. The Valencians suffered 
but little ; and after a conjSiiet of eight hours, the enemy 
began to retire from that quarter, but continued to fire 
upon the city from other points until night, when after 
another ineffectual attempt at a different gate, it is sup* 
posed for want of ammunition, they entirely withdrew. 
Moncey soon afterwards retreated from the province, 
harassed by the Valencians, who took eight pieces of 
cannon from him, and leaving behind him an impress 
sion highly unfistvourable to his military merit and repu^ 
tation. 
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PUZOL MURVIBDRO — AMPHITHEATRE AlfTIQUITY 

OP IRRIGATION ALMENERA CHINCHES — NtJLEZ 

VILLA REAL — CASTBLLON BB LA PLANA O'R.OPBSiA — ^ 

ALCALA D£ CHIVERT BENICABXO— ^VINAJtOSt — '^It 

CARLOS — THE EBRQ — SINGULAR MODE OF DRINKING 

TORTOSA — CARRILLON CRIMINAL AND GUARD 

CAMBRILLA VILLA-SECA TARRAGONA THE CA- 
THEDRAL — THE <JUAY — THE PLAGiyB- GENERALS 

LECHI AND ST. CYR TREACHER^Y. 

ON the twentieth September we took our lea/va 
of the city of Valencia in a Calesa^ which we had hired for • 
twenty hard dollars, to carry us all tbe way to Tarrar* 
gona. The road which had been repaired and enlarged^ 
upon the occasion of Charles the Fourth and his Queen 
going to Barcelona^ |br the purpose of meeting t^e 
princes and princesses of Naples and Etvuria in 1802, lay 
through the town of Puzol, where the archbishop of Va^- 
lencia has a country-*house and a botanic garden, and: 
through another part of the vale nearly as rich^ luxuriant^ 
and beautiful, as that which we had already seen. At 
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some distance we beheld the Moorish walls and towers <^ 
the celebrated Murviedro, bristling the summit of a long 
mountain, and after a delightful ride of about ten miles, 
entered the town, and alighted at a neat and comfortable 
posada. Owing to the politeness of Mr. White, an £i>* 
glish merchant long resident here, and of whose hospi«- 
tality we thankfully partook, we were immediately con- 
ducted to the most interesting of the many precious an- 
tiquities to be found in this town, and its neighbourhood, 
forming part of the remains of the once magnificent city 
of Saguntum, which according to ApoUodorus, Pliny, 
Silius Italicus, and Strabo, was founded by a colony of 
Grecians from Zante, two hundred years before the Trojan 
war. The ruins still attest much of the vicissitudes that 
befei this distinguished city, which obtained a high re- 
nown under the valiant Saguntius, sunk under the viiw 
dictive arm of the Carthaginians, — rose with replenished 
glory under the Romans— and finally fell under the yoke 
of the Moors. 

In ascehding the mountain, we visited the semicircular 
Roman theatre which lies a little above its base^ and 
which is in a state of considerable preservation ; we ex- 
amined with many gratifying recollections, its prosce- 
nium, seats, entrance, galleries, rooms, and prison. From 
the seat to the souths once appropriated to the courte- 
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i^ns/ there is a most enchanting prospect of part of the 
town, some convents^ and the exquisite country which 
surrounds the whole. A play had been recently acted 
here. Near the theatre are fragmen|;s of columns/ and 
other remains of temples, and a vast cistern ; and from 
the Moorish walls I contemplated a repetition of the sam^ 
magnificent scenery I had lately beheld so often, only 
with the novelty of being placed nearer to the sea, and 
including a distant view of the city of Valenc^. 

In the Tied of a winter river, in another direction^ ate 
the remains of a Roman circus, bridges, and naumachia ; 
the latter is not easily traceable, on account of the ground 
liaving risen considerably since its erection. We were 
informed that the honourable Mr. Cunningham, about 
twenty-two years since, expended nearly one thousand 
pounds in one month, in digging for antiquities here, but 
that he was suffered only to take casts from such as 
were found. He also caused numerous drawings to be 
made of the most interesting objects. 

The brandy of this place is much prized, and large 
quantities used to be exported before the last war with 
England. The wine is also much esteemed. 

The disputes respecting the waters which fertilize the 
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vale of Valoicia^ are frequent to this day^ and may 
be. tranced. t« a period- of great aotiquity. It is tnidi^ 
tiaaa^iy iii.thi? part of the.oouatry^ that in the time of 
Hamiibaji .the. people of this city claimed .precedence oi 
rigjbt to the waters of the torrent from the mountains of 
Arragon^ called the river of Murviedro, and forced the 
people of Segorbe, si|»d to be the ancient Segobriga, to pay 
attribute fpjr the use of itswaler* levying a lieavy penalty 
on them if they uswl it anthwit ; tfaojt Hamiibal took 
advantage of these disputes, and excited the S^orbeans 
to^resijititl^.payiV^of thUackn^^ circum- 

stapce, iK^ich led to niax, bfltw/eeu tfaem and the Sagun^ 
ti9J(^ ; and that finally, ui«der the mibtary prowesa 
and sls;i^ of the Qarthagjuian, gepewil, the lalter. weve 
s^Mbled, a^nd that . when tb« Roumos . reconquered 
and r^biuilt the town, thfs W!BU:er--caurs«. dispiites. wem 
renewed* It is a fact, that veiy. lately, the people, of 
Murviedra petitioned the Junta of Yialeiicia to. g»re 
judgment ii^ several suits respecting the aquatic rights 
I have mentioned, which were of. such remote origin, 
that the characters in which many of the documents 
were written, were sqiq^ of them unintelligible, and others 
illegible. 

Early the^ next morning, we left Murviedro, upon a 
fine road, through a country covered with vineyards, 



|MM«ed'tbft>ugh AlmensLnt, a stii&Il - tt^wn at the bsu^ of a 
mountain, anB the vilhige of Chincfa^is, Vhere the country 
expands, and exhibits a profusion of olive, mulberry- 
ti«e», and vineyards, cultivated witii great attention. We 
dined at Nulez, an ineonsiderable walled totrn, in whidh 
there is nothing worthy of observiltion. HalfaleagUe 
from Villa Real, we crossed thfe river Mijafes ov^ a 
noble bfidge of thirteen archtt built ctf free-stone. Villa 
Real is rather a haifidsome modem town, built upon the 
site of the ancient one, which was nearly destroyed by 
Philip the Fifth, on account of its attachment to 'Charles. 
The countoy, once the theatre Of the most Moiody con» 
flicts, pretsnted ddightful prospects of fertility, much 
improved by clusters of <»Tob^trees, and oc'CalfidiM 
yfews of the sea and martello towei^, all the way to Cas- 
tellon de la Plana, situated as its name imports in a (ittfin, 
and eleven leagues from Murviedro. Here we slept in a 
miserable posada, and as there was nothing in the toWn 
deserving of attention, we made our escape from it as 
fMorly as wecould the next day, when after enjoying a ride 
through a continuation of the rich and beautiful mountain 
country through which we had passed the preceding day, 
and through numerous woods of carobs, during which the 
peasants every where presented an appearance of comfort 
and neatness, we reached a venta, where we were regaled 
with excellent fish. Upon quitting this place, we found 
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we were taking leave of cultivation ; but the mountains 
on one side still presented a number of bold and pictu-* 
resque points of view. We passed by Oropesa, a small 
town of great antiquity, close to the sea, after which the 
country improves in appearance, particularly as you ap* 
proach Alcala de Chivert, a small and dirty agricultural 
town. Passing this, the traveller is again regaled with 
scenes of richness and luxuriance as far as Benicarlo,. a 
good sized, neat, and respectable town, chiefly inhabited 
by farmers and fishermen, but without any object worthy 
of attention. The ride hence to Vinaroz, with the sea 
on one side, and a lovely flourishing country abounding 
with olives, mulberries, figs, carobs, and vineyards, and a 
happy peasantry on the other, is delightful indeed. The 
town is small and ancient, situated close to the Mediter- 
ranean, on the river Servol ; it presented a very pictu- 
resque object. Immediately upon quitting * this place, 
we crossed the bed of the Servol, a little way further, an 
ancient square tower marking the boundary of Valencia, 
and very soon, afterwards entered Catalonia over a fine 
bridge of one arch about eighty feet high which crosses 
the deep bed of the river la Cenia. After a ride of about 
eleven leagues from Castellon de la Plana, we entered ior 
the night a solitary inn,, in this province called a hostal, 
surrounded by carob-trees of stately growth, slo]mig 
to the sea : the rippling of the gentle surge^ the wifcdand 
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plaintive songi of some fishermen^ tjbe dark latine sails of 
their vessels, crossing the resplendent reflection of a fuU 
nnobn, produced the most enchanting effect, as we sat at 
an open balcony partaking of a supper of omelets and 
good Benicarlo wine. 

The next moraing we rose with the sun, and proceeded 
upon a rather rough road, through, the most exquisite 
scenery, to San Carlos, where the marshes, along, that 
part of the coast produce a dreary effect. This town, 
composed of two handsome rows, of modem houses^ was 
intended by the government to have been the capital of 
the marshy peninsula of the Alfaques, and to have emr 
bellished the port of that name ; and a canal has also been 
some time since commenced at Emposta, which was in- 
tended to have been carried to San Carlo, to improve the 
navigation of the Ebro, but the insalubrity of the mai^hes, 
which are very aguish, and the rooted prejudices of the 
people have led to the neglect of the town ; indeed, were it 
not for a few fishermen, San Carlos would be entirely dc;^ 
serted. As the ferry-boat at Emposta had been remioved 
to prevent the French, who were then speedily expected 
in the neighbourhood, from deriving the benefit of it, we 
proceeded over a fine road, skirted on one side by a mag- 
mficent range of mountains, nearly cultivSited to their 
fimmmit»i and enriched by luxuriant fields and woods, 
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through'^icb the&r famed ^Ebro meanders on tlie*tftiien 
Q%iS'river,)the largest ^ the twenty-six rivers tfafti water 
Catdlonia, lias been celebrated by the 'Roman bi^rteviMis^ 
on 'accoHnt df the tprodigtes of inellour whki\ have^been 
displayed on its banks by the inhabitants of varioiift 
towns against the invasions of the Romans ; but what 
rendered it pecaliarly interesting to me was^ l^e xecoU 
foction th«t the iwaten which i saw toul bathed in<tlieir 
pvogress > the^haltoweol waited of Znagoza. 

Here, imder jsome fig-trees, we 'snw qpieasaatB ;m their 
provincial red.caps^xhinking woie in a laaraier pteuliar 
to this province* The bottle out txf which they drmk 
is of glass, and called a poron ; it has one orifioe (S&c re«* 
eeiving the wine, and another resembling the spoubof a 
tea-kettle, for discharging it. The p»aon who wishes to 
jdrinky raises fthe bottle almost to the full eHt«rt xti his 
«rm, so that the wine ^ws into his mouth at a consider* 
Bbledistance from the spout, with whiofa the lips affTttot 
•permitted to come in contact, without subjecAiBg the 
ilrinker to an imputation of the most dii^sting act of 
xudeness. 

We entered Tortosa, which is about thirteen miles 
from the sea, and nineteen from the mouth of the Ebro, 
over a bridge of boats« This city is d^uded by an an^ 



cieut: wall with sereral bastions, part of which stand upon 
rocks of granite about a hundcoi and^ eight]^ feet.htghi 
and part slope to a plain. It has an appearancerof sosue 
strength* After passing. through miinerous ixurnnr aad 
crowded streets^ and a.square> in which our appetite idt 
dinner experienced a < temporary cbeek^ by our; beboldii^ 
the thigh, leg, and foot of a< traitor, nailed to a past^, me 
alighted at: a good and .crowded /i«BL Herev on account/^ 
the preparationaitf defence, aoad the city bekig atmiliikai^s 
rendeavQUs,<aU was bustle and confunoou * In. times^ttiKUiH 
quiUtty, the. population is said:noit ta exceed seventeen 
thousand; peisons, but at present^ I* was infiofinedritrifl 
nearly one third more. The peopld of this place, diink 
the waters of the £bro« in prefereaiee to^ sprin^water.: it 
is extremely I pleasaiit^ after it has stood for a^fewc hottcsy. 
being -at first of a redcoloii4^, and rather feculent^. A; priest 
conducted me to tlie cathedraU a; vast and »c^>le edifice^; of 
wJu€h^belMisesi)f someiol.the .pilkucs ajre^&ced witk.beau^ 
tiful narhle, therebeingno less than one^hundi;ed«andiSe» 
Tea(ty*r8«v«fi kindsof that mineral in this proviacei; . The 
quarriMof one species, called.Tortosa.jaaperyase within 
about two milesanda half of this.|^ace. Th«^«itaddi stands 
upon aa eminencei and 'Contajia& aaarea of neaidy a*milej 
in which the barracks are situatedu. The^ prospect of the 
environs of the city, the distant country, the mountains^ 
and the winding of the £bro^ from this elevation are en- 
chanting. 
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At our dinner in the posada, we were served with Si. 
dish of aberjenes, for which the lower classes have a most 
filthy name. This vegetable^ when sliced and fried, is 
tike a fritter in flavour, and is very good and relishing* 
At this repast we were regaled with the noise of drums, 
and the bustle of recruits drilling, and troops marching 
off to join the patriotic army, against their ferocious 
enemies. The men presented a very soldier-like appear* 
anoe, «nd displayed all the apparent boldness, activity^ 
hardihood, and vivacity, which my companion, who had 
long lived in Catalonia, attributed, together with great 
honesty, to the character of the Catalans. As this ancient 
city, renowned in Roman dtory, was expected shortly 
to be invested by the French, it was with peculiar plea- 
sure we noticed the uncommon spirits which seemed to 
pervade all ranks, and the expressions of abhorrence 
which we heard against the enemy, particularly amongst 
the women, who seemed resolved to rival that valour 
which their predecessors displayed on the ramparts of 
the city against the Moors in the year 1170, and in ho- 
nour of which Raymond Berenger instituted the military 
order of the hacha or flambeau, and bestowed upon them 
the right of precedence in the nuptial ceremony, and also 
invested them with other privileges. 

Upon quitting Tortosa, we entered a most flourishing 
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and beautiful country, abounding ^ith mountain scenery , 
and numerous picturesque masses of rock^ crowned with 
firs, This province is called the Switzerland of Spain ; 
in' many parts, I was informed, the climate is almost 
as variable as that of our island, where perhaps, with a 
view to furnish materials for conversation, and to prevent 
entire taciturnity. Providence frequently permits us to 
taste of all the seasons in the course of twenty-four suc«- 
cessive bourse Wesleptat a "village which the* natives 
called Carillon, but which was^ not indicated ^n^our map. 
This day's journey was eleven leagues. 

The nexttlay we pnrsuted our<5our»e^thFOUgh^he same 
delightful and romantic scenery, over an excelleat road, 
on which were numerous well-constructed carts,^ drawn 
by four, and sometimes five, powerful mules. 



We were much amused by mertiftg a stout fellow with 
his arms fastened behind him by cords, mounted^ on a 
mule, and carrying before him, as well as he* could, a 
musket. After he had passed a little time unattended, 
we met a Catalan running after him, who told us that the 
man we saw was strongly suspected of being a traitor; 
that he was guarding him to the city of Valencia ; that 
he had stopped to drink with a friend, and had given his 
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prisoner his musket to carry, until he could come up ta 
him. Few are the instances of men going to prison, and 
afterwards probably to the scaffold, with such passive 
submission as this fellow displayed, never making the 
least effort to escape, though so obligingly invested with 
all the facilities of doing so by his merry and convivial 
guard. 

; We dined at Cambrilla, a small dirty town, very near 
the sea, where we found the water very pure, and the 
wine excellent : small quantities of it are shipped from 
this place. The women are remarkably fond of very 
large ear-rings, which descend in families. Many which 
I noticed in the ^trs of the lowest females could not be 
worth less than five or six pounds. 

After dinner, a servant displayed an instance of face- 
tiousness and repartee which are said to abound amongst 
the lower classes in Catalonia. This woman, warm and 
buxom, was so uncommonly amused with seeing two 
Englishmen, that we could not get rid of her^ upon 
which my companion, en badinage, and laughing at her, 
said, '' If you do not go away, I will throw this cigar 
•* (one which he was smoking) into your bosom ;" upon 
which she immediately replied, ** I think you had better 
** not do that, for there is fire enough there already." 
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The face of the country must be singularly changed in 
the course of the few years since Bourgoing wrote, for I 
never passed through more romantic and beautiful scenery 
than that which lies between Tortosa and this town : he 
says, (VoK III. p. 290.) that " Nothing can be more 
** dreary and desert than the fifteen leagues which sepa- 
^* rate this city (Tortosa) from the town of Cambrilo/* 
Perhaps, as he was travelling here in a very miserable 
manner with his wife and children, and in the winter, he 
saw the country with some degree of disgust. The road 
to be sure, as lately as the time at which I passed over 
it> became, after we quitted Cambrilla, intolerably bad, 
and owing to part of it being flooded, near Tarragona, 
we were obliged to make a long detour through the fields, 
the bottom of our calesa touching the surface of the 
mud. 

After passing Villa Seca, a neat and flourishing town, 
we saw the steeples and towers of Reus, rising from an 
extensive and richly cultivated plain, to the north-west 
of Tarragona, and the convents, churches, elevated 
buildings, and ramparts of the latter, seated on a chain 
of rocks, and presenting a handsome and important ap- 
pearance at a distance. We crossed the river Francoli, 
and close to the gates of the city saw the limbs of traitors 
nailed to posts, upon which a printed paper, explanatory 
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of their crime and sentence, vas fiistened. After ascend- 
ing a craggy eminence, and passing a redoubt, we entered 
this city through the principal street, which runs the 
whole length of it in that direction, half choaked up at 
its entrance by shells, shot, and cannon, crowded with 
officers and soldiers, and exhibiting every appearance of 
the proximity of an enemy, and the bustle and ardour of 
military preparation. 

With great diflBlculty we reached one of the most filthy 
and execrable inns I had yet witnessed in Spain, and 
which we were informed was the only one in the place. 
In this wretched hole, amidst, rats, mice, and vermin, we 
were obliged to pass the night, in consequence of my 
companion finding, that during his absence in England, 
his house, a handsome and capacious one, had been 
seized by an order of the government ; and with the re- 
servation of only two or three* little dismal rooms for the 
accommodation of his clerks, had been delivered up to 
the intendant for the residence of himself and hxnily. 
This house had the honour of having its gates decorate 
with iron chains, to denote that Charles the Fourth 
lodged there in his way to Barcelona. 

This city, from the ramparts of which there is a beau- 
tiful prospect of the sea, of the Campo de Tarragona, and 



the extensive vineyards which supply; Beus with its 
wine and brandy, is the capital of the province,, re* 
puted to be the most ancient in Spain, and to have been 
fortified by Scipio against the CarthAgintans ; it<is also 
the next episcopal town to Rome, from which, if the. Pope: 
were expelledi the Tarragonose would ^lairn histdresidenea 
amongst them, though the city of Toledo disputes %}m 
honour. A thousand pens have b^en eugagedy.ai\d tl» 
produce of many paper*mills expended^ in this disputikp^ 
tion, of so Uttle importance to an £nglishiaan. w . 

A few Punic smd numerous Roiaan\antiquities. siiUL.r&< 
main ; amongst the latter are to be. seen the hooae ^itho^ 
Roman proconsul, now forming part of the archbishop's, 
palace, on the walls of which there a^ ae3^ral inacripttons, 
the portal of a temple,.;^ circus^ and amphitheatre ; and 
also a very long modero aqueduct, built \xf the <lajt«L a^b^ 
bishop.. 

The cathedral is a vast Gothia pile, gij9omy without, 
but elegant within^ . particularly the: cha()«L of JSanta 
Tecla, the tutelar saint^. which is nearly entirely com- 
posed of jasper and the most beautiful marbles ofiCafcfcr 
Ionia. The fQnt, which was iormerly a bath used by Qne 
of the Roman ^nperors, is. of marbl?^ apd extremely 
simple. The organ is large aod fine^lyiooed. In the 
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cloisters are numerous Roman cornices, and inscription* 
let into the wall. 

About three miles from the city, after a delightful walk 
through corn fields and vineyards^ We examined a noble 
Roman aqueduct crossing a broad and deep valley, in 
very high preservation. It has twenty-seven arches 
above, thirteen below, is about one hundred feet high, 
and five feet three inches thick at the base, and is con* 
structed without cement. From its top 1 saw the pea- 
sants manuring the lands below by bundles of faggots, 
sunk a little in the earth, pressed at the top by heavy 
stones, and then fired. 

I frequently used to walk on the mole, distant from the 
city about three quarters of a mile, but connected with ' 
it by a succession of buildings. It is a magnificent un^ 
dertaking, extending above a quarter of a mile into the 
bay, and although extremely thick, strong, and skilfully 
built, yet towards the extremity, the sea has lately made 
a very large breach in it : but it forms an excellent har- 
bour, and affords protection and facilities of shipping 
and unloading to numerous vessels, which pay a rate 
upon their cargoes for its repair and support. The 
greater number of vessels lying there were American and 
Greek, This stupendous work has been entirely made 
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by. the galley-slaves^ of whom there are between seven 
and eight hundred^ under the direction of an able engi- 
neer. The removal of the prodigious masses of rock^ 
which form part of this stupendous structure, by these 
unfortunate wretches^ cannot fail to excite the astonish- 
ment of the observer. Adjoining is the custom-house 
and the stores of the merchants, many of which are now 
converted into barracks. The city appears to great adr* 
vantage from this mole. The ancient walls and rampart& 
have been . repaired and improved and new ones erected^ 
so that the whole is now in a respectable state of defence. 
A red brick battery built under the direction, and at 
the sole expense of the late gallant Camp Marshal Doa 
Theodore Reding, who as the reader will recollect, co-^ 
vered himself with so much glory at the battle of Baylen^ 
is said to be ably constructed. This hero fell an un-s 
timely victim to the plague, which raged in this city, and 
had only subsided a short time before I visited it. Had. 
he lived a little longer> no one in Tarragona doubted 
that he would have been denounced, and as far as base- 
ness and folly could achieve their objects, disgraced by 
the Central Supreme Junta on account of his distin- 
guished merits afld patriotism. This epidemy carried 
oflf a great number of people, many melanclioly memo- 
rials of whom were to be seen, fresh and new, engraven 
aver their tombs, in one of the burial grounds some dis- 
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firom the city ; where tboae of the higher 'tlatseg 
who fell, are buried one above another, m graves re^ 
s^mbling oTens, nuule ina longand lofty vail. 

The Junta of the proviaxee had.not yet recovered from 
a panic -occasioned by this unsparing distemper, and still 
contianed to hold their sittingsat Poblet^ a vety rich and 
fine convent belonging to the onJet of saint Bamardo, 
about three miles from the city. 

The receiit oonduiot of the FrenchgaiecalsiI^Glii and 
St. Cyr, who, after inanifesting an intention 'to besiegb 
the town with a powerful force, hastily withdraw from it, 
at a time when scarcely any jwepaiation had been made 
for resistance, coincides with that of . QeneraJf Mbncey, 
before the cily 0i Valencia, and dearly proves, no^ith- 
standing the bragging and inflated boasting of the French, 
that true courage does not -always attend them, though 
possessed of a decided superioirity of numbers and'«quip- 
ment. May not their want of ener^.on this oceasion be 
attributable to the barbarian baseness of fiie -cause, which 
they have beoi forced to espouse. 

Although a high spirit of patriotism reigned in this 
city, yet the reader will hear with indigaation, that ves- 
sels used to enter its port, under a friendly flag, and Mae 
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papen» take in a cargo of corn, vine, or brandy, proceed 
to sea off Barcelona/ and when a &ir opportunity offered, 
run into its port and supply the enemy. The Barcelona 
Gazette was frequently smuggled into Tarragona ; it had 
two columns, one in French, and the other in Spanish. 
The falsities contained in this journal, to those unaccus- 
tomed to the nature of French intelligence, would have 
been incredible. One which I saw represented the battle 
of Talavera, as covering the French troops with gloif. 
It was here I was informed that the French, in ordtv to 
intimidate and deceive the Spaniards, dressed their own 
wounded in the uniform of the British soldiers who had 
fallen in that battle. This contemptible stratagem was 
discovered, and laughed at and ridiculed by the women 
of Madrid. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

6£R0NA — SLNGULAR ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG PRIEST 

CATALONIAN WOMEN BUTCHERS PROVISIONS 

REUS COINING ABUSES — JUNTA OF CATALONIA 

A CATALONIAN PURSE — CHARACTER OF CATALONIANS 

-H^CI^PIO'S TOMB ALTAFULLA — TORRO DEN BORITA 

•^^^^ImINNIBAL'S arch VENDRELL-^ EVERY ONE TO 

mS TASTE ARB08 — CRUELTY OF FRSNCH — ^BAD IN-* 

FORMATION OF THE SPANIARDS VILLA FRANCA 

ESPARAGUERA AN ESCAPE COLLBATO7— MONTSER- 

RAT — THE MONASTERY — THE CATHEDRAL LEO- 

I^ARDO DE VINCI. 

THE glorious resistance made by the in- 
habitants of Gerona against the French, excited great 
interest at this time. As a proof of the calm and un- 
extinguishable fortitude of its inhabitants, I cannot help 
mentioning that a young man intended for the church,^ 
and who had distinguished himself in the siege, effected 
his escape from Gerona, and came to Tarragona whilst I 
was there, for the sole purpose of getting ordained by the 
archbishop, who had fixed a day for that purpose, which 
was just at hand , as soon as the ceremony was over, he 
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returned back, passed unobservjed by the enemy into the 
besieged city, which in point of devastation and carnage 
resembled Zaragoza, and resumed his station in defending 
it to the last extremity. 

Considering that the resident population of Tarragona, 
notwithstanding the late epidemy , is averaged at ten thou- 
sand souls, that it carries on so considerable a trade^ and 
that it possesses its fine mole and such numerous bat** 
teries, it must be mudi altered since M. Peyron visited 
it, who says (Bourgoing, Vol. IV. p. 46.), '^ It (Tarra- 
V gona) is now depopulated, and but of little importance. 
" The harbour is dangerous, and not much frequented : 
'* there are a few bastions in bad repair, which were for- 
** merly built for its defence.*' 

The women of this province, and particularly of this 
city, are remarkably feir. The people are said to be 
very superstitious. The lower classes are very fond of 
dressing their little boys as capuchins, and their girls as 
nuns, and on the festival of Santa Tecla, when her saint- 
ship has been carried about in procession, officers have 
been seen to weep, and dragoons to dismount and pray. 
The place swarms with priests and monks, and the east- 
ern side of the principal street is nearly entirely lined 
with convents, by which means the holy fraternity enjoy 
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the most beautiful prospects, monopolize much of the 
sea breeze^ and disfigure this noble street, which ought 
to be entirely open on that side. Under this street there 
are great caves for holding com, in some q£ which large 
quantities of gunpowder were deposited. 

Here^ as in the other towns, meat is supplied by con<* 
tract : the intendant settles the price of that as well as 
of the fruit, but to obtain good' meat, I was told it was 
necessary to bribe the butcher. The price of every thing 
in Tarragona at this time was extremely dear, on account 
of the number of military and of refugees from Barcelona 
then residing in it, and its vicinity to one of the armies. 
Mutton one pound, at sixteen ounces to the pound, sold 
for two pistereens and six quarts-^Beef do.--do. fqr two 
pistereens — one pound of bread for eleven quarts — Fish 
one pouiid, at thirty-six ounc^, from nine rials ta two 
pistereens and a rial-^a poron, or about a quart, of red 
* mountain wine for fourteen quarts^ 

My desire of visiting the celebrated mountain (^ Mont- 
serrat, and my other arrangements prevented me from 
going over to Reus, distant from Tarrs^ona about twelve 
miles. I was informed that it is a large, handsome, mo- 
dern town, sprung up into great consequence from the 
fine brandy distilleries which have been established there 
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by enterpming Englishmen^ and also from its tanneries. 
The Reus wine is much prized. Four pipes of red Beni* 
carlo wine^ will make one pipe of brandy^ Hollands, 
proof. The wine at this time was also e:8:tremely dear, 
at forty dollars per pipe, on account of the French hav- 
ing trodden down the vineyards, ajid staved the casks 
in the cellars during their march in this part of Cata-^ 
lonia^ 

Here, as in other towns of patriotic Spain^ dollars are 
allowed, under the regulation of the government, to be' 
coined, without alloy. In Reus two thousand five hun-- 
dred dollars have been coined in one day. The exchange 
between Tarragona and Gibraltar was very high at thisr 
time^ 

Here, and in various other parts of Spain, I heaard of 
the grossest abuses under the old government. Nume* 
rous are the instances of the frowns of justice having 
been converted into smiles, by the dexterous application 
of a bribe. The servant of a gfsntleman whom I met at 
Tarragona was condemned to the galleys for life for sedi- 
tious practices against the government, a sentence which 
he avoided by paying two thousand dollars. This gen- 
tleman (an Englishman) was also himself condemned to 
be hanged and burnt for having given information to 
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Lord Nelson, when lying off Barcelona in the last war, 
and owed the merry looks with \rtiich he related the 
story, to his having bribed downwards and upwards to the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars. 

The Junta of Catalonia did not enjoy the same share 
of popularity and confidence as that of Valencia. Seve- 
ral of their ordinances had given public offence, particu* 
larly one which invited information against individuals, 
with an assurance that the name of the informer should 
be concealed. In consequence of this oppressive decree^ 
so Kmworthy of a nation struggling for freedom, several 
respectable and innocent persons suffered imprisonment 
and considierable pecuniary losses, through the malice of 
secret enemies. 

On the 28th September, as his commercial concerns 
would not admit of his proceeding further, I left the 
companion who had travelled thus fietr with me, from the 
time of my landing in Spain, and set off for the holy and 
celebrated mountain- of Montserrat, in company with a 
gentleman who, in addition to an amiable and intelligent 
mind, added the charm of his being an Irishman, and 
largely partook of the vivacity of his countrymen. We 
hired a calesa to attend us during our journey; and were 
assured by several persons who ought to have been better 
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informed, that the French were so closely cooped up. in 
Barcelona, that we might safi^ly proceed as near to that 
city as Los Molinos Del Ray. Just before we started 
we gave our driver some moxiey^ which the carefully put 
up in the end of his red cap, whitcib, as welias the 'Sasli^ 
ia Catalonia, answers the end of a purse* Like nead^ 
all the Cataioiiians whom it waa Bay lot to see^ he wiaa 
good-natured, meriy, well-made, vigorous, and activie;. 
A short distance from Tarragona, I stopped to examine 
and draw the very aadmit RonMua monwnfigd; called 
3cipio!s tomb. It is nearly a aqufine, 1, 8bo«ld:.attpfM»jt 
about thirty feet high, composed q£ large sftone^ wiHusit 
cement. The ioscripticm i^. now illegible^ I^ieoftftre.tiQ^ 
figures in basso-relievo in a mouroing attj^udo* ^m^amr 
cuted, particularJy that towards Tarragfwa.. The .tsmnli|i 
about is covered with (iom-&6lds, some vineysuidAt. 'mAm 
few fics, Mod slopes . tow tine e^itk- iMter paasing tiimugb'tltt: 
pretty town»<3f,Alta.F4iU»,tiiod Tomo^den^orita^ we^dronne 
throi^h an elegant triiiwjiihal arcb^chieflif of thftCovinrx 
thian order of architecture, !said ta iMn&bfieaB-ei^Dtedbjr 
Hannibal. Of this I made a drawing. Time must in- 
deed have acted moat xi^^iciously^ iowacda tiiis jrable 
structiure, for M. Pey-r<Hi.tn bis^ time caUs it *■* a Roman: 
** monumimt alip^ost dj38tvoy.€id ifay tkne ;" (Bourgo.ing, 
YiOl. IV. p. 45.,) wheirea& when I :saiw it, it appeared to 
h§ ifi.,s|. state of «»trajfkrdinary f retarvatiaii, padrtioiikusly 
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the front that &ced Barcelona^ and but little injured bjr 
age and the elements. A small portion of the eastern side 
which had suffered^ had been repaired. The road was 
fine, and the country, though not so varied as the oth^ 
parts of Catalonia which we had visited, presented a very 
agreeable appearance of woods of olive, and vineyards^ 
the effect of which was increased by its being the season 
of the vintage. 

In little more than thi^ee hours we entered Vendrell, a 
good sized neat town, in whicl^ the chief visible occupation 
was bringing in the grapes, pressing them in tubs by the 
f^t, and cleaning old, and making new, casks. This 
primitive custom of expressing the juice of the grape by 
the feet is mentioned in the Scriptures. After this 
operation, the wine is poured into hogs' skins tightly 
sewn, the pitch of which within gives the flavour called 
the borracho. The sight of these skinny casks is whim- 
sical enough ; they look like so many pigs without heads, 
with their bellies full of wine. 

Here we saw the ruins of a handsome house which had 
recently been burnt by the French. An old lady who 
had just returned from mass, observing us looking at it, 
said, '^ Ah that is not much ; but the French have ba^ 
«< nished almost all the priests from Madrid and Barce- 



*' lona, and therefore they ought to have thdr throats 
" cut." Oar jnit wa& r^narkably neat, and fornished us 
ATith a good dinner. In the passage, a group of merry 
Cataionian muleteers were at dinner too, daring which 
one of them, who was occasionally relieved, pulled a fty 
flapper, £sutened to the ciehng over the centre of the 
table, backwards and fbrwawb, a comfort very necessary 
in Spain, but which I had never before seen. In about 
an Jiour and a half we reached Arbos, a once neat and 
flourishing agricultural towtt, but which now presented 
the forlorn and desolate appearance of having been f€^- 
cently sacked aaod burned by the French. Two thirds ctf 
the houses had been destroyed by the flames, and we saw 
many wretched families taking shelter undi^r a few plaidoi 
within the wall* of their^ once happy dwellings* Was it 
by the torch and the bayonet that the French tkoiight to 
reconcile the brave, loyal, and hardy Catalonians to the 
matchless effrontery of their remorseless, chief, when he 
assured them» that, in sending his plundering legions to 
lay waste their beautiful province,* ^* his heart ww 
touched by tender humanity ?'' 

From Arbos to Villa-fi-anca is a fine rich and flourish- 
in<y country, the vineyards of which, however, in several 



* See Bonaparte's address to the Gatalonians. 
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places be^ testimony to the devastating track of the 
enemy. We put up at an inn kept by an Italian, and 
which has for many years past maintained a high and 
deserved character for the excellence of its entertainment 
and the moderation of its chaises. Here, as in a great 
degree anticipated, instead %>£ the French being shut up 
in Barcelona, and of our being able to proceed in perfect 
safety to the very gates of that city, we learnt that the 
enemy were in the frequent habit of sending a large de- 
tachment into Hie adjoining country to procure wine^ 
com &c. which they succeeded in doing without the 
slightest molestation : so we were not long in resolving to 
relinquish all idea of crossing the Llobregsi^, and in hiring 
mules and a gujde, for the purpose of pursuing our route 
to Montserrat through bye ways and cross roads little 
frequented. 

. l¥e found Villa-franca a large, flourishing, handsome, 
and populous town, in which there appeared to be great 
industry and opulence, and but little apprehension of the 
French, though they were in the very neighbourhood. * 
The population is estimated at six thousand-five hundred 
souls. To the attractions of antiquity, it being reputed 
to have been founded by a Carthaginian general, it unites 
the charms of considerable beauty amongst its female in-* 
habitants, and of a situation in a fertile and gently undu- 
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kting cauntry, which is extremely felicitous. Various 
tcades ace carried on here ; and we were not a little 
amused by the hatters and shoe^makers following us in 
the streets to examine the shape and construction of 
our English hats and half-boots. There are here also 
manufactories -of small arms and linen, and several 
brandy distilleries. I have been assured that in England 
the Spanish is frequently passed off for the French 
brandy. 

As there are no public buildings or other objects of 
curiosity in Villa-franca to delay the progress of the 
traveller, we left it with the dawn of day, and after riding 
' through a rich, and highly picturesque country covered 
with vineyards and woods of pines, beheld, at the distajiee 
of seventeen or eighteen^miles, the Holy Mountain, with 
its serrated top rising in great majesty before us. 

* In our way to Esparaguera, we passed, as we disco* 
vered upon our return, within a mile of a little village^ 
the path to which our guide fortunately mistook. The 
error led us about two miles out of our proper f oute, but 
it saved us the mortification of falling into the hands of 
the enemy, who were in this village at that time in a large 
body of several hundreds of men, purchasing corn, oil, and 
wine, for the French garrison in Barcelona* A long 
• Q Q 2 



tain of nmks, laden with dollars, at we were mi^rmed^ 
for the payment of G^ieral Blake's army, guarded by 
a very slight escort, which immediately followed us, 
escaped in the same fortunate manner. ' 

. We dined at £sparaguera, a small town, which the 
French had left about six days before. The people here 
are so familiarized to these visitors, that their approach 
scarcely produces any sensation : indeed, with the shop*- 
keepers, they appear to be rather welcome than other-* 
wise. Here the traveller will do well io lay ina stock of 
fowls, bread, coi£ee, and sugar, according to the time he 
intends to spend upon the mountain. 

From £sparaguera, we proceeded about a mile ^ad a 

half to a village near the base of Monserrat where we 

exchanged our mules for asses, leaving the former behind 

until our return. After slowly ascending this stupendous 

mountain^ for about two hours and a hali*, over a badly 

paved road, winding close to the brink of th« most frightful 

precipices, the superb prospect below expanding at every 

step, we made a gentle descent, and saw before us the 

<;elebrated monastery of the mountain, a vast pile of brick, 

resembling in form and size the extensive cotton-*mills at 

Lanark iji Glasgow, an appearance not very picturesque, 

nor cprresppndent with the romantic scenery surround- 
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tng and impending over it. After passing a fountain 
well sttpplied with water, we entered the yard^ beholding 
with amazement an enormous rock^ nearly suspended 
over one side of the convent, from which evidently a vast 
fragment had been shattered. We halted at the gateway 
between two CoUossal figures of saints, mounted upon 
pedestals, where we were kindly received by one of the 
brethren, all of whom belong to the order of St. Bene- 
dict, and conducted through the cloisters, which are said 
to be one thousand years old, to the apartment of one of the 
canonicos, where we were regaled with chocolate and cakes, 
^ and soon after introduced to the superior, who occupied 
. * a handsome suite of apartments, and by whom we were 

'very politely received. After this we were shewn to 
the room allotted for us, containing two beds, where, 
owing to the cold blasts blowing from the Fyrennees in 
the neighbourhood, we were glad to get a good copa of 
charcoal. This fuel is powdered and called carbonilla^ 
and is very unwholesome. A piece of lemon is some-^ 

' times thrown into the fire, from a belief that it corrects, 
the noxious effect of the carbonilla. 

Just as we were sitting down to a good supper, the 
superior sent us a present of a very large bottle of most 
excellent black wine : when this was gone we paid for 
more^ as we did for every thing else. The kitchen is very 
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ancient, spacious, and sable, and a tolerable rival of that 
of Christ's Church, Oxford, erected by the bounty of 
Cardinal Wolsey. A stream of water runs through the 
middle of one of its divisions, in which plate& and 
knives are expeditiously cleaned, and offal immediately 
carried away. 

Every room kept for strangers was crowded, owing to 
the number of emigrants from Barcelona, which is dis- 
tant about eight leagues. Two or three families slept in 
the next room to ours, and appeared to suffer but little 
from their exile ; for they were reciting from dramas, sing<^ 
ing, and dancing the greater part of the night. 

The morning was beautiful, and we arose with the sun^ 
which gradualljT unfolded, under various tints, the exten- 
sive and magnificent scene, which lay expanded before 
us, and above which we were so much exalted, that the 
shadow of the mountains below alone distinguished tKem 
from the valleys at their base. 

After a breakfast of some excellent bread and choco- 
late, we walked forth to look about us, and were again 
struck with the wonderful cones, which seemed all around 
us to penetrate the sky with their tops. These cones, 
which, as well as every other part of the rock, are composed 
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of calcareous stone called pudding-stone, are said, from 
their appearance of having been sawn asunder, to give its 
name to the mountain, the word serra signifying a $aw. 
All of them are smooth ; some are stupendous in height^ 
and, with but little assistance froni imagination, resemble 
.the form of recumbent lions, squatting monks, the fronts 
and backs of females and Egyptian idols. It is probable 
that these cones were once covered with vegetable mould, 
which has been carried away in the course of ages by the 
rains, which in Spain are very heavy, and are now left 
bare like so many vertebrae. 

The first place we were conducted to, by one of the 
fathers who attended us as our cicerone, was the church, 
which with the chapels forms a large, but heavy and 
gloomy pile. An image of the miraculous Virgin, the 
only one I believe whose visage is black,* and which is 

* Mr. Parsons, the learned author of '' TraveUiog Recreations/' (p. 84. 
Vol. IT.) of that work^ has the following note. '' The author, on being per- 
^* mitted to approach the statue of the Virgin (of Montserrat), concerning 
** which so many pretended miracles are relatied, could not help commenting 
<' on the absurdity of iU being black as a negro; upon which one of the 
** monks remarked, that this image being sent from Heaven, such a circum- 
^ stance could only be observed inrith reverence, and without attempting to 
** penetrate the mystery ; but another of them shrewdly exclaimed. Do yon 
^' not see the marks of the brush j" 
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said to have been discovered in a cave by shepherds ift 
the year 880, and of her son, occupied the top of the 
altar, but all the interest and attractions of thds effigy 
were gone ; her dingy features were no longer illuminated 
by the flames of eighty-five lamps of massy silver, the 
smoke of which has not a little blackened the gloomy 
profusion of carving and gilding on the cieling. The 
only reason that I could learn for the &uce of this illus^ 
trious Nuestra Senmn being of this sable hue, was that 
she might be distinguishable from all the other virgi^ns. 
In one of the chapels we were shewn some paintings, one 
of which, our Saviour descending from the Cross, we were 
told was by Reubens ; but the light was so scanty, and 
the situation so obscure,, that we could not venture to 
form any opinion of its merits. It is conjectured that 
the monastery was once embellished by a beautiful paint- 
ing from the hand of Leonardo da Vinci, representing the 
holy family^ which suddenly disappeared. Amongst 
other pictures, which the late Gavin Hamilton purchased 
at RiMme fox: the Ute Marquis of Lansdowne, was a pic- 
ture of that subject, by that illustrious master, which 
iipon the death of the marquis was sold by publk 
auction with the rest of his pictures, and for a compara- 
tively small sum was bought by a picture-dealer, who 
amongst a collection of prints discovered one which con- 
tained an exact copy of all the figures in the painting. 
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bvLt foun^ that the baGk^groimds did not coraespMML 
Upon, a closer inspection he^obsenred that the back«- 
ground of the pictuie had evidently been painted over, 
BO much so as to project above the figures. This ctr^ 
i^umstance induced him to scrape off the superfluousfco^ 
lour, which in all probability had befen pat on for the 
sake of concealment, when he was much gratified to find 
diat the back^ground, representing water and> rooks, aba 
corresponded with that in the engraving; This pictufe 
was afterwards sold for a lai^e sum of money to Lerd 
Suffolk, in whose possession it nam remains. I have seett 
^ copy of it in miamel, exquisitely done by that distiift»> 
guished artist Mr^ Bone. The rocks in the badc^ground 
have induced many to think that they are intended to re^ 
present those of Montserrat ; but they are much too sharp 
and ragged, and the dissimilsurity of character is further 
increased by the water that flows amongst them. How* 
ever> it is possible that this may be the identical picture 
drawn for the holy mountain, and that Leonardo de Vinci 
might have painted the back-ground from some imperfect 
^description^ 

The inestimable treasures of the donna, consisting of 
the most costly and magnificent mantles, cloaks, crowns 
and crosses of gold and silver, incrusted with the most 
precious emeralds, rubies, brilliants, and diamonds, a 

R a 
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most superb collection of pearls, and an infinite variety 
of other jewellery, beside plates of solid gold, and lamps 
and candlesticks of silver, the presents of sovereigns and 
distinguished personages in various ages, have ail been 
removed and buried since the French entered Barcelona, 
and the secret intrusted to three of the holy fraternity. 
Of course we saw none of this gorgeous paraphernalia 
and treasure, which, if converted into money, might 
enable these monks to become the true ministers of 
Heaven, by raising establishments dedicated to learning 
and charity ! How lamentable is it to reflect upon such 
ah accumulation of wealth, which, whether thus returned 
to its parent earth, or loading the presides and cupboards 
of the sachristy, is still uselessly hoarded up, and produc- 
tive of no other end than that of perpetuating the dorni^ 
nion of superstition over ignorance and credulity. 
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ftX-VOTOS^PADRE ST. .MICHAEL DE SCHILLING — THE 

TARANTATI PETTY RAPACITY OP FRENCH VISIT 

TO THE HERMITAGES THE FAIR PENITENT— THE 

WAY TO LEARN SPANISH QUICKLY-^HERMITAGE OP 

SANTA ANA DELIGHTFUL SOLITUDE — SAN GERONY*^ 

MO — - THE PYRENEES SAN ANTONIO — SINGULAR 

ANECDOTE OF A. HERMIT — EL CAVALLO DE BARNARDO 
— SAN SALVADOR— SANTISSIMA TRINIDAD — ECHOES 

— SANTA CRUZ A HERMITAGE BANQUET SANTA 

MAGDALENA — NARRATIVE OF THE BATTLES BETWEEN 
THE MONKS AND THE FRENCH- — LERIDA ^SALT MOUN- 
TAIN SAN ORNOFRE — SAN JUAN — POPULATION OF 

MONTSERRAT — RETURN TO TARRAGONA- 

' IN the Coro, the Wainscot and backs of 
the friars' stalls are embellished with beautiful carving* 
in wood, but more light is necessary, in order to see them 
to advantage. A considerable addition has been made to 
the convent, which is in some of its parts upwards of one 
hundred feet high, but the infirmary is not yet finished. 
On the walls of the cloisters, the antiquity of which I 
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bave before noticed, were tiupeiided numeroiM ndsentble 
daubs in finunes, called ex-votos, representing assassina- 
tions, shipwrecks, persMui vfunitii^ blood, and half the 
disasters and disorders that flesh is heir to, cmtches, 
models of l^s and arms. These have been presented to 
the convent as gratefal testimoaiiUs, illustrative of the 
particular accident or affliction, which the donor had 
))een relieved fnmi through Hbe suoeessM interference 
and protection of the donna of the mountain. How 
singular does it appear, that men of birth and education, 
agfkd acquEuntance with the worM, should assist ia keepii^ 
vp the mummery of the miracks ascribed to this sable 
lady of'tli^r mountain! Thb custom is <^gleat aati> 
quity ; it -obtained amongst the Greeks and ilomans, 
who when they had escaped some threatening casualty, 
pr recovered from some dire disease. Were in the habit of 
4spotttiiig these sort of descriptive paantiiigs in their 
temples, of wearii^ mkiiatiffies^f them round their necks, 
and of presenting copies of them to their relatives and 
Urieods. Horace alludes to this practice in his Fifth 
Ode »f his First Book. 



— — ~ Me tabnUl taoer 
VotivK paries, indicat uvida, 
Suspen^aae potenti 
VcatimeDU maris 4ko. 
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Thus tnuDslatedby Francis — 

" While I Jiowsafeon aboK 
Will cooMcrate tbe pictor'd stoim, 
Aad all my grateful towb perform 

T« Neptune's saving power." 

And by Milton — 

' ** . Me in my vow'd 

Pictnre the sacred wall declares t* have haag 
My dank asd-droppiog needs 
ToihieMemcedof I 



McoitaigDe in his Essays, Book I. Chap JI. relates on 
this snl^t the following anecdote: 'VAinsi respondit 
*' Piago,Tas qui £tit sumojom^ I'Ath^e, estant en la Samo^ 
** thrace, A celuy qui en luy.nonstiaiit an temple force 
** ys^aUk et tableaux de ceux qui avoyent eschap4 le nait- 
!".fT9ge liqr dit: et bien, von» que dites:. tous de tant 
•« d'h(»ni»e& sattT«JK par lewr grace? II iefait aimi, re- 
» «{M3idit>il, euex-'la ne jtent pa$ peinte fui sent demeurex 
*• no^z, m bienpht$ grand nombreJ* 

** DifljgtMTMj sumamed the Atheist, made the following 
feply to one iu Samothracia, who, shewing him in the 
tempk a number of offerings a^d tablets phw:ed there by 
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those who had escaped shipwreck, said to him., " You 
*' who think that the Grods take no interest in human 
'* afEurs, what say you of so many men saved through 
" their grace : So it is, answered he, but the fatj^ of thote 
** it not here depicted who are drowned, and who are in rmuA 
" greater number" 

In these cloisters there are also some stuffed aligatorsand 
other a,nimals ; the latter so black and devoured by time, 
that I could not ascertain what they were. The columns 
of some of the windows merit attention, on account of 
their slendemess and beauty of proportion. The labo- 
ratory is extremely neat, and appeared well supplied 
with drugs and medicines. The libirary is handsome, but 
there are few books in it but what relate to theology, 
amohgst which a work upon the " Exercises of the Spi- 
*« ritual Life," written by Father Cisneros when abbot of 
this monastery, and printed here in 1500, containing rules 
and advice for the conduct of the monks, and which in its 
time was very popular, and had a very extensive circulation 
amongst the religious orders in Spain, is the mOst valued. 
In a room not for from the library, at the end of a,gal- 
lery, we were shewn a large picture, having a curtain 
suspended before it, which the monks insist upon being 
the production of Raphael, representing -Death, Jus.tice, 
Hell, and Glory, ift which there are numerous figures of 
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naked women, in all sorts^ of attitudes, the contemplar^ 
tion of which is sufficient to produce some impression 
upon the feelings of the coldest anchorite. Although I 
doubt very much its being painted by Raphael, this pic- 
ture has great merit. 

We had not been long resident in the convent, before 
we were introduced to most of the brethren, all of whom 
we were informed, are of noble birth, (such being one of 
the necessary qualifications of admission,) and had in 
their early days mingled in the active scenes of life, who 
received us with courtesy and politeness. One of them 
Padre St..Michael de Schilling, the hero of the mountain, 
by birth a German, but who spoke French, particularly 
attached himself to us : this nobleman possessed the mo-* 
dcsty, urbanity, and intelligence, so conspicuous in his 
countrynien ; by him we were taken to the apartments, 
(it would be perversion of langus^e to call them cells) 
of Padre Mauro Amatiler, the botanist and naturalist of 
Montserrat. This ingenious and scientific person, 
shewed us several cases in which he had arranged with 
great taste the various botanical productions, butterflies, 
flies,, moths, beetles, and other insects of the moun-* 
tain. By preserving an exquisite harmony of, colouring 
in the distribiition of those subjects, he has produced a 
!dngular and enchanting effect. Amongst the spiders, I 
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noticed thft tarantula, the bite of which is said to be venom<> 
ous, and frequently productive of phrenzy, but in some 
instances curable by music and dancing ; whence patients 
who are ridiculously, and involuntarily made to caper for 
their recovery are called tarantati. To each of these 
collections. Padre Amatller intends to give -a scientific 
description in Latin, Spanish, and Catalonian. He also 
exhibited a well-toned harpsicord, and a harp plaj'ed 
upon by keys of his own construction, and several inge- 
nious hydraulic models. When the French lately at- 
tacked tils mountain, he had but just time to conceal 
these cherished productions of a life thus far innocently 
and meritoriously expended, and was so fortunate as to 
save them from the hands of the invadons. This amiable 
man told us that when the eaemy had retired, he returned 
from the place of his retreat, with great perturbation to 
his room, firom whidi he found tint every thing easily 
portable even to his clothes had been taken, except the 
works I have just enumerated. 

Our good friend Padre Schillings having fixed a day 
for our visits to the hermitages, we set off soon alier its 
first rap had illumined the eastern pinnacles of the 
mountain, each provided with a staff of box-wood. We 
were previously invited to a dinner in the name of the 
firatemity, to be given in the hermitage of Santa Cruflv 
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The morning was as fine as we could wish, and we were 
accompanied in part of our ascent by a very beautiful 
young woman, attended by two female servants, the 
daughter of a nobleman of Barcelona, who with the rest 
of his family had taken refuge in a house adjoining the 
monastery, which, as well as some parts of the convent 
itself, had been appropriated to the accommodation of 
these and other unfortunate exiles. The name of bur 
young companion was Adeline, and a more lovely fair 
one I never saw in Spain. She was simply attired, and 
exhibited marks of her &llen fortune, by wearing sandals 
of the esparto. I afterwards learned that she was going 
to an appointed spot on the summit of the mountain, to 
say some penetential prayers. The sweetness of her 
countenance exhibited such evidence of the impossibility 
of her having offended, that I could not but ascribe her 
expiatory visit to some mere romantic mistaken notion 
of error. The good Padre looked at her with delight, 
and seemed to think, 

'' call me a fool, 



Trust not my reading, nor my observations. 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenor of my book ; trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity 
If this sweet lady is not guiltless here. 

Much Ado about Nothing, A. iv. Sc.i* 

s s 
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With the feelings of nature which neither age nor his se» 
elusion from the world had extinguished, he archly ot> 
served to me, '' If you wish to learn the Spanish language, 
<* you have only to pay court to that pretty creature." 

The yard through which we passed was thronged with 
the fugitive families of Barcelona, their servants, and 
with fresh arrivals of pilgrims and persons who had re- 
paired to the mountain through devotion, curiosity, or 
safety. After ascending a flight of narrow steps, and a 
road cut out of the rock, we entered into a beautiful'ser- 
pentine walk winding amongst the bases of the cones, 
lined on each side by a shrubbery of holly, young oak, 
olives, elm, ash,' box, myrtle, eglantine, the jessamine, 
rosemary, lavender, thyme, and other aromatic shrubs, 
tastefully disposed by the hand of nature,, with very 
Uttle assistance from that of man. 

It would be tedious to describe all the hermitages of 
which there are thirteen, namely, Santa Cruz, San Di- 
mas, Santissim^ Trinidad, San Salvador, San Benito, 
Santa Ana, San Antonio, San Geronymo, Santa Magda- 
lena, San Onofre, San Juan, Santa Catalina, San Tiago. 
I shall therefore only notice in the order I saw them, 
those which appeared the most beautiful. To this dis- 
. tinctionthe hermitage of Santa Anais particularly entitled. 
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This is the residence of the father of all the hermits, or 
mountain vicar, and exquisitely situated in a dell, on 
nearly all sides of which numerous and enormous cones 
ascended to a stupendous height, the smooth nakedn^s 
of whose summits singularly contrasted with the rich and 
beautiful foliage which covered their lower sides. Upon 
lifting the latch of this peaceful dwelling, which like all 
the rest is built of brick, roofed with tiles, and dis- 
tinguished by a cross and a bell, we entered a very neat 
chapel, behind which was a sachristy, thence we were 
led into the hermit's library, stored with books of holy 
writ, thence into his refectory, afterwards into his dor- 
mitory, kitchen, and out-houses, in which was a cistern 
of water, and stacks of fire-wood, all of which vffere re- 
markably neat. At the back of the hermitage, was a 
pretty garden formed upon terraces, of which the holy 
inhabitant commanded a view from a balcony, upon the 
low wall of which were arranged several garden pots filled 
with fragrant flowers. 



*t)* 



As we were quitting this delicious retreat, we found a 
pretty female at the door, with clean linen for the her- 
mit, and a group of persons waiting to pay their respects 
to him. If this could be deemed solitude, it had none of 
the morbid gloom, and superstitious asperities, in which 
my imagination had hitherto enveloped the seclusion of 

s s 2 
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the anchorite. It was just such a solitude, as an ele^ 
gant writer observed, would alone be agreeable to him, 
in whicTi, he might have some one to whom he could 
express the delight it gave him ; it was a solitude, which 
did not withdraw the being who sought it, from the love 
of his species, it was erected in all the tranquillity and 
profusion of bountiful Nature, and which prepared the 
soul alone by its innocence and beauty, for the purity and 
glory of a better world. 

In these delightful religious retreats, the songs of nu- 
merous birds compensated for the absence of the cheer- 
ful and companionable qualities of the dog and cat, which 
by the laws of these mountain devotees, we were informed, 
ought to be excluded from their dwellings. 

Still continuing our route amidst the most extraordi- 
nary and exquisite scenes, we visited San Geronymo, 
then untenanted, the highest of the hermitages, perched 
at the base of a small cone, upon a prodigious elevation, 
from which the mountains of Catalonia, the plains of 
Valencia and Arragon, and the Mediterranean Sea, are 
commanded : — and when the atmosphere is very clear, the 
islands of Majorca and Minorca, though at the distance 
of sixty leagues, may be discerned. In passing from 
this hermitage we had a grand and distinct view of the 
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southerit slopes of that vast alpine boundary between 
Spain and France, the Pyrenees, the summits of which 
were covered with eternal snows, the silvery windings of 
the Llobregat, the rich and extensive vale of St, Mary, 
through which it meandered, and numerous mountains ; 
the whole presenting a truly magnificent view. We were 
prevented from seeing Barcelona distant about twenty- 
seven miles, by the intervention of a hill. 

We found the hermitage of San Antonio empty. The 
hermit who last resided in it went out to meet the French 
army when it lately marched against Montserrat, and 
after displaying the most undaunted valour, received a 
musket shot, and died gloriously in the field of battle. 
The particulars of the disgraceful repulses which the 
enemy received from these holy mountaineers and their 
peasants, I shall presently relate. Near this hermitage is 
the highest rock of the mountain called la Cavallo de 
Barnardo. When the people of Montserrat wish any 
one at a distance from them, they say. Go to el Ca^ 
vallo de Barnardo ! 

The hermitage of San Salvador is placed in a most 
romantic and beautiful situation, close to a vast, and 
globular cone, on the side of which there is a rent be- 
tween sixty and seventy feet in length, supposed to have 
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been effected by an earthquake. I found the hermit, a 
sprightly and agreeable man, surrounded by several pea-^ 
sants who had come up to attend mass (it being Sunday) ; 
they had just finished their dinner, which they had 
cooked over a fire near the cone, and were drinking wine 
and eating melons. The hermits are allowed to partake 
only of wine, bread, water, and fruits, unless indisposed^ 
and never associate with each other, except when they 
all assemble at the hermitage of their vicar, with whom 
they dine, having previously received the sacrament 
from his hands, a ceremony which takes place once in the 
year, and except, also, on the festivals of the saints to 
which their respective hermitages are dedicated, when 
tiiey again meet at the vicarial hermitage to celebrate 
the day. After being refreshed with some good wine 
and bread by the hermit of San Salvador, who also 
offered us snuff made from tobacco grown in his own 
^rdeh, we proceeded to the Santissima Trinidad, the 
largest of all the hermitages, where we found its occu- 
pier so extremely old and feeble, as to render it necessary 
for him to be attended by a monki from the monastery. 
Here we were introduced to the niece of the hermit, a 
lady of noble family, and a fugitive from Barcelona. 
When any of the hermits are unwell, they ring their 
bell a certain number of times, to give notice to the 
monks of the monastery, who visit the invalid, and if ne- 
cessary, remove him below to the hospital. 
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The situation of Santissima Trinidad is peculiarly ele- 
gant and picturesque. It stands at the base of several 
stupendous cones, rising with great regularity and ma- 
jesty to about two hundred feet. A solitary, but stately^ 
cypress, grows in its yards ; and from the walls of its ter- 
race gardens, a wood abounding with beautiful trees and 
shrubs, slopes down a prodigious depth into a rich and 
fertile vale below. So finely adapted are many of the 
rocks of this mountain for producing echoes, that I was 
assured the birds frequently sing in answer to the rever* 
beration of their own warblings« 

After a most delightful ramble of several hours, during 
which my pencil was continually active in making 
sketches of the different hermitages, we were not unwil- 
ling to bend our steps towards that of Santa Cruz, which 
adjoins San Dimas, the only approach to which is by a 
draw-bridge, beautifully situated like all the rest. The 
hermit of the former, Bernardo Crospes, a fine venerable 
man, with whom I afterwards became acquainted^ had 
quitted it for the day, to make room for our party. In 
this hallowed and sequestered abode, we found two ele- 
gant women, of noble birth, from Barcelona, and with 
them and their relation, a very polished young man, our 
good Padre de Schilling, and three other monks from 
below, we sat down to an excellent dinner of soup, meat, 
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game and rice, cooked in various ways by two female 
cooks, who had been engaged from amongst the servants 
of the emigrants for this purpose. Here commanding 
a region of unbounded beauty and grandeur below, and 
looking over the shining ocean, on which we could dis- 
cern some of otir ships of war, cruising off Barcelona^ 
we banqueted like demi-gods, halfway up in heaven. 

Our hosts paid us every courteous attention, and 
bumpers of exquisite wine were drank in wishing eternal 
amity between England and Spain. As we were talking 
about the fruits of Spain, Padre de Schilling made the 
walls of the hermitage resound by singing a Latin song 
in honour of melons, beginning 

" Quando sol est in leone^ 
Bibe vinum cam pepone, 
Pone libros in cantone/' 

Having finished our regale ; we set oflf for the remain- 
ing hermitages, amongst which I was particularly struck 
with that of Santa Magdalena, close to which arose a 
naked rock of prodigious magnitude, and remarkably 
ugly form, upon the top of which a cross had been erected 
by the enterprizing piety of some very zealous pilgrim, 
who I conceive could only have reached th^ summit by a 
rope drawn over it, by means of a kite, in the same way 
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^ tomB of our jolly tars ascended with a bowl of punch 
to the top of Pompey's Pillar in Egypt. We found the 
Occupier of this hermitage a remarkably handsome young 
man of about thirty years of age. Every thing about 
him bespoke his familiarity with good society. He had 
paid a spruce attention to his person; the fine auburn 
hair of his head, and of his beard, was neatly kept ; hi$ 
sable heremetical attire was new, and his shoes were finely 
polished : what motive could have led this man from the 
social scenes of active life, which he seemed so well calcu*^ 
lated to embellish, I could not learn ; but an animateot 
gaiety of countenance, induqed a conclusion, that much 
care and aJBUcti<m had not yet consumed his peace of 
mind* I do not mean to indulge in the slightest scandal 
against this recluse, who, by the bye, gave us some excel- 
lent liqueur, which he sud he kept for his visitors ; but 
upon observing; his appearance we were not much sur- 
prized when we entered his hermitage to find him engaged 
in close conversation with a very pretty young woman> 
who was alone wiUi him. 

^* The hermit freeifcing in hit cell 
Might wish the gentle Delia well." 

I found this hermit, as ^ell as many others, well.ac-^ 
quainted with most of the political events which agitated 
the world below. 

T f 
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From a height near this hermitage, Padre de Schilling 
pointed ottt the road below, which ^he took when he 
lueaded the monks and the peasants of the estates belong*^ 
ing to the monastery, gave battle to the French, and 
4^8ated them. Of this singular conflict he furnished me 
with the following modest, brief, and simple narrative in 
writing :— 

'* I am by birth a German nobleman, and was formerly 
** in the army : when we received intelligence of the 
♦• French having marched from Barcelona to surprize us, 
^* I put myself at the head of our peasants, and followed 
** by some of the monks, advanced to engage the military 
** banditti. We met at the village of Bruch near Mon£-^ 
" serrat ; the enemy had about four thousand chosen men^ 
** well equipped. My rustic force was about the same 
** number, but badly armed, and few of them accus-* 
** tomed to military manoeuvres. However, full of loyalty 
^* and ardour, in defence of our sacred mountain, and 
^* committing ourselves to the protection of God, we gave 
" them battle, and after an obstinate and bloody contest, 

succeeded in driving them as far as Martorel, making 
" in the course of three hours great slaughter amongst 
" them. In this battle one of our hermits fought bravely, 
^^aod died gloriously. When the enemy halted at Mo-^ 
** lins de Rey, upon their retreat, I dispatched a messen- 
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<' g«r to the general commanding the Flinch forces with 
*' a chaliange to meet me in personal combat with the 
^' 5abre» but he refused^ and with his forces returned to 
^' Barcelona/' 

'' Qn the 24th of the same month, the French returned 
^' in considerable force, to the attack, but were again re- 
'' pulsed. In this affair I slew the French commander. 

" Oh the 3rd of January, 1809* about four o^clock ih 
^^ the afternoon, the .enemy, amounting to about one 
'' thousand nine hundred men, under the command of 
** General Davoust, again suddenly and unexpectedly 
*' appeared before the mountain. The monks fled to the 
'' summit, and I went to collect my peasants. The 
** French entered the monastery, where, after killing two 
*' of our people left in it, they broke open our apart* 
** ments, and carried off whatever was easily removable, 
** even the linen which we ha4 left behind. Davoust, 
'Vwith solemn affectation of piety, and declaring himself 
*' to.be a good catholic, would not permit any of the soU 
** diers to enter the church. His object was to secure a 
*' choice of the precious treasure of our Virgin, which he 
** doubtless felt sure of finding, but we had previously 
'' buried it, and the secret was confided to myself and 
'• two of my brethren. Accordingly, the French com*^ 
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^^ marider returned to his impatient soldiers^ who ooeii 
''heard the 'mortifying, intelligence^ that the riches of 
'' our Xady of the Mount had been removed, and that 
*' no one knew where, 

*^ The liext morning, the miscreants, hearing thiait our 
'^ peasants were collecting, retired about eight o'clock t 
^' as they descended, we dispatchedabout thirty 'of them 
^' by firing, and hurling down large stones upon them,^ 
^' fitom the heights which yre occupied. We afterwards 
^' heard that General Duhesme ordered Davoust to be 
'^ put under arrest for attacking our mountain without 
** orders/' This measure was however most likely dic- 
tated either by a jealousy respecting the treasure of 
Montserrat, or was a stratagem to reduce, if possible, in 
the minds of the people of Barcelona, the indelible dis* 
grace, which the church militant had thus inflicted upon 
the French army, in two signal victories and a forced re* 
treat, by giving to the conduct of the French on this oc- 
casion the appearance of an unauthorized and ill-ap- 
pointed eruption of some rapacious officers and soldiers. 

After such a narrative, it will not be a matter of sur- 
priee^ that in my subsequent rambles over the Balearic 
Isles, Sardinia, Sicily, and Milta, I carefully preserved 
a staff of box with which the Padre Schilling had long 



used to travena^ >is monatain^ and that I frequently look 
upon it with pleasure, as u memorial of the virtue and 
intrepidity of the holy and heroic donor. 

Notwithstanding the mischief which the cause of Spain 
has sustained from weak and profligate rulers, it is to be 
hoped that the brilliant, though unfortunately partial^ 
instances of enthusiastic patriotism, which have im-^ 
pressed the enemy with awe, where they have not suc- 
ceeded in impeding their progress, nmy at leaat re- 
tard the completion of the ^oomy {Nredictions of 
Charles the Third, who when just at the pokit of death 
in 1788, declared that he firmly believed in the course of 
twenty years, the Spanish dominions would become tri- 
butary to, if not totally subjugated by, the government of 
France. 

Schilling said that he derived considerable assistance 
in these glorious con^cts from a M. Baget of Lerida, the^ 
ancient Ilerda, who bravely accompanied him to the 
fidd- 

/I much regretted that the positiqps ef the French 
would not admit of my visiting that ancient town, re- 
nowned for a great victory obtained in its plains by 
Scipio over Hanno, in the Roman sera 537^ ^nd the able 
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getierilldliip displayed by Julius Caesar, in conjunction 
With C. Fabius, in subduing the lieutenants of Pompey, 
in the year of Rome 705, and celebrated by Lucan in 
his Pharsalia (lib. iv.), in the following lines : 

'' Cdle tumet modico, lenique excrevtt in altum 
Ptngue solom fumulo ; super hunc fuudata vetosta 
Surgit Ilerda manu : placidis praelabitur undis 
Hesperios inter Sicoris non ultimus amnes, 
Saxeiu ingenti qaem pons ainplectitur arcu, 
Hibernas patsarus aquas/' 

The same untoward presence of the enemy prevented 
me from seeing a mountain entirely composed of salt, 
about five hundred feet high, and nearly three miles in 
circumference, situated near the town of Cordona, about 
sixteen leagues from Barcelona, and which impregnates 
the adjoining river Cardonero with salt, destructive to its 
fish. Padre de Schilling declared it to be the greatest 
curiosity in Catalonia. 

To return to the hermitages. The last we visite,d 
were San Omofre, and San Juan, both of which are 
erected upon a little narrow lofty ledge of a stupendous 
rock, impending over them, and actually forming the 
sides of some of the rooms, and part of the roof of San 
OrnofrA. At a little distance, they seem to adhere to 
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the rock like two swallow's nests. They bt^ divided A»m 
each other only by a wall, are raised in ^ome parts itbost^ 
forty feet from the ground, or rather gardens hdlow, and 
are approached by a flight of narrow steps. rNatiiing 
could exceed the neatness and comfprt of the sqpaitmfiOdU 
within. The hermit of San Ornofve was aivenwaiiliS 
Frenchman, the only one upon ike moimtain, hat^ 
liberality of the inhabitants, though much exafip^in^^ 
against. his counirymjen, did not permit ihem. to Jasipcot 
him the less .on that account. 

it was night^fall, ere we returned toiiie ixttuiaateiy^ 
having visited all the hemnitages but two, and Tiambted 
over a great part of this famous mountain, which lis: iijv- 
wards of three thousand fett high, and between ^urteep 
and fifteen miles in circumference. Padre 4e:Schilling 
in our way back, informed me, that the poptHationo^f 
the mountain was as foUoWB : 

Sacerdoci, or monks - •- 56 

Laici, or lay brothers - - 17 
Picoli, or young choristers - 24 
Heremetos, or hermits - - 7 
Emigrants from Barcelona * 70 

Total 174 
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After enjoying a beautiful ride and walk round a great 
part of the mountain, viewing from less elevated ground 
the numerous vineyards, and rich a;nd beautiful country 
which surrounds it, in the course of which we observed 
that there were neighbouring mountains possessing the 
characteristic features of Montserrat, but in a slender 
degree, we prepared for our return to Tarragona : accord<>* 
tngly, having remunerated the servants of the monastery 
for their trouble, and paid for the provisions^ they found 
xtB^ and having purchased some coins bearing the eflfigy t^ 
the mountain virgin, some necklaces of beads, and other 
relics which are sk>ld in a shop, on the left hand entering 
the monastery, by one of the lay brothers to pilgrims and 
visitors, we bade adieu to our kind friends, and after 
passing through the village 4n which I mentioned the 
French were, at the time, and from which we had the 
good fortune to deviate in going to the mountain^ we slept 
at Villa-franca, re-K>ccupied our calesa, and the next day 
reached Tarragona. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SAIL FOR MAJORCA — THE BALEARIC ISLES — MARINE 
MASS ARRIVAL AT PALMA — OFFICE OF CONSULS IM- 
PORTANT NEGLECTED BY ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 

A PREJUDICE PUBLIC BUILDINGS — DON JAMES 

A BANQUET CHEAPNESS OF LIVING POPULATION 

BELVBR CABRERA FRENCH PRISONERS PATRIOT- 
ISM NATIVES MUSICAL ALMOND HARVEST VAL- 

DERMOSA ROYAL REFUGEES. 

ON the night of the fifth of October, after 
spending a pleasant evening with a party of Spanish la- 
dies and gentlemen on board of a fine American merchant- 
ship, lying in the mole of Tarragona, I set sail with the 
gentleman who accompanied me to Montserrat in the 
Palma packet, a felucca with latine sails, for the island of 
Majorca, distant about one hundred miles at the nearest 
point, and about one hundred and twenty to Palma, the 
capital. This island is the principal of the Balearic 
Islands, so called, as it is conjectured, from the re- 
markable skill of the early natives in using the sling. In 
addition to Majorca, these islands comprize Minorca, 
and Ivica. Formentera, Conejera, and a few other di- 
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minutive i^ands^ are called the Pityuse Islands. The 
whole were denominated by the ancients the Iberian and 
Happy or Fortunate Isles, and formerly composed the 
kingdom of Majorca. 

For our passage to Majorca, we were charged eight 
<lollars, and a dollar for our table. As the wind was 
very unfavourable^ we had an opportunity of observing 
the advantage of vessels with latine sails, which in these 
seas, as I was informed, can go expeditiously within two 
points of the wind. We were nearly four days in per- 
forming this little voyage, during which our fistre was ex- 
cellent. Every evening, mass was performed, accompa- 
nied with singing, sufficiently loud to have roused the 
attention of a privateer, had any been within reasonable 
distance, even if the darkness of the night had prevented 
their seeing us. On the 9th' in the morning, owing to 
the state of the wind, we were obliged to run from the 
Cape de Cala Figuera over to the opposite Cape of 
Blaco, between which Palma is situated, and so tack up 
the city, which, with its noble cathedral, churches j va- 
rious public buildings, and bastions, and the lofty moun* 
tains behind, presented a rich and elegant spectacle, en- 
livened, though not improved in a picturesque point of 
view, by a great number of windmills in full play, which 
line the ground on its eastern and western sides. The 
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port is small^ but secure and commodious. The city is 
too near the sea> and too ill protected by its walls and 
redoubts to be capable of long holding out against a well- 
directed attack : at present, nearly all its cannon has been 
removed to Tarragona, the captain-general and council 
presuming that, if the continent of Spain is lost, this 
island will be protected by the English. 

Owing to the recent ravages of the plague at Tarra* 
gona, we were rigidly examined at the health-office, the 
examining physician feeling our pulses, and also high up 
Under our armpits. 

After exhibiting our passports at the palace of the go-* 
vemor, we were conducted to the only good fonda, or inn, 
in the place, kept by a Frenchman named St. Antonio, 
where we got a tolerably good room, and where, during 
our stay, we were most excellently entertained, Antonio 
being a professed cook ; and to his culinary skill and in- 
offensive character, I believe, he owed his personal liberty 
at this time. For a breakfast of chocolate and cakes, a 
dinner, admirably dressed, of soup, meat, fowls, and gene- 
rally two dishes of game, either rabbit, hare, quails, par- 
tridges, thrushes, or snipes, with which the island 
abounds, pastry, abundance of the best of wine, a dessert 
of the finest fruits, coffee, a supper nearly as plentiful as^ 
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the diniier» and oar lodging, we were only charged to the 
amount of about seven shillings £nglish apiece. We 
found the pork very fine^ the mutton ex^cellent, but the 
heei poor. Aft Palma is very little resorted to by tra- 
vellers, the inns are very few and very bad. We were 
itivited to the house of our consul, who was also Ameri-^ 
can consul ; but we were speedily warned by persons of 
high rank in the city, not to accept of his invitation, as 
he was of Jewish descent, and on that account held inca- 
pable of being admitted to respectable intercourse* The 
impolitic. manner in which British consuls are appointed 
abroad deserves some attention from the legislature. A 
consul is an officer appointed by commission in a foreign 
country to protect a«d facilitate the mercantile interest 
of the princes or chiefs by whom he is appointed. Ht is 
to prevent imy insult being offered or any wrong done to 
their merchants^ and he is to correspond with the minis- 
ters rending at the court upon which his consulate de- 
pends. The British consul at Palma does not know a 
word of English^ and on account of his Judaic origin, is 
held in a state of ccmtempt and degradation by the peo- 
ple. He officiates also for America and the Barbary 
States. The time is not very distant^ when a Jew could 
not appear with personal safety in this island ; and nu- 
merous are the instances of Jews having been consigned 
to the flames, to appease the angry and unjust preju- 
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dices of the people. Many of the aneeators of this very 
man were burnt on this account. It. is related that the 
monks^ in whose church the. portraits of most of these 
unhappy persons, who at various periods had thusbeeasa^ 
crificed, were suspended, were applied to by this very 
consuU to let him have the pictures: of several of ius ances-^ 
tors who had sufisced-^that he also^: endeavoured to wia. 
over the hoLy fethers witba cooaidieiable sum to. pot him 
in possession, of these pain&iL,. aod as it was considered 
dishonourable^ vestiges, that they might be destroyed---^ 
that the monks conseatedv but pi^vioua&y had ,copias.4»£ 
them^taken, whieh^ soon; after the money was.paid» were 
suspended in. the room of those iwhicb had beenwithdrawait 
to the na little uortifiGalioa.of tfae.deltide^ oooaal — and 
that the mercenary decaptkn was.ccMisidered.a good Joke 
all over the^city,. because tlue. peace of a Jew happenodto 
be its victim. 

The French' act more wise\f tban^ we do. They jm(^ 
attach great importance^ to the office of consul, allow him 
a salary adequate. to an a^mpriate establishment; send 
him out in a ship of war, and with every other circum-> 
stance to secure him respect. I had an opportunity o^ 
remarking in other places, the very injudicious neglect of . 
the British government to this important subject. 
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The cathedral, one of the most imposing objects in the 
city, built by James the Conqueror, King of Arragon, is a 
vast and magnificent gothic structure, entered by three 
iK>ble gates* The effect of the interior notwithstanding 
the interruption of the choir is very fine. On the day 
when I saw it first, the effect was much increased by a 
grand military and monastic procession round the aisles, 
in honour of the anniversary of king Ferdinand's birth-- 
day. Some of the windows of stained glass are very 
bMutiful, and. in the sachristy we were shewn the church 
twasure consisting of large and magnificent candlesticks 
of solid silver exquisitely wrought^ salvers, a la custodia^ 
and relics set in gold and diamonds, of great value. In 
an iron railing between the choir and the principal altar^ 
decorated with gilt bronze, and surmounted with a silver 
crown, is a marble sarcophagus, from one end of which» 
the body of James the Second arrayed in his robes, lying 
in a drawer, was drawn out, and considering that the 
monarch had been dead very nearly five hundred years^ 
the £Btce and body appeared to be in a state of extraordi- 
nary preservation^ On the sarcophagus is the following 
inscription. 

Acqui reposa el cadaver del Serenissimo 
Sr. Dn. Jajrme de ArragoD, 
Sd. Rey de MallorGa, 
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Que merce la mas pias y laudable 
Memoria en las aanalosy •- 

Falicioen 28 de Mayo« 8cc., 1311. 

Don James^ grandson of Alphonso the second king of 
Arragon, the predecessor of this, sovereign,, conquered this 
island, and finally expelled the Moors, who had retaken 
it from the generals of Raymond Berenger, after he had 
returned to Catalonia Jn 1229* In the attack of the 
island, Don James is.reported to have displayed the most 
undaunted courage and unsh9d$:en. firmness. Upon Palma 
heing taken hy storm, the rest of. the island submitted 
and was incorporated with the kingdom of Arragon, and 
at length, after many petty fends, and insurrections, an- 
nexed to the crown of Spain. The episcopal palace ad-^ 
joining the cathedral is a handsome building. 

On the day of our visit to this cathedral, we were pre- 
sented to the.captain*general, Don Francisco Del Cuesta, 
at the levee held in the ancient palace of the j^ings of this 
island, at which all the noblemen, officers, of state, and. 
constituted authorities attended in their full costume, the 
whole presenting a princely appearance ; after, which we had. 
the honour, of dining with his excellency » who plac^^ me on 
his right hand. The dinner, prepared under the direction 
of Antonio, our host, was splendid, and in a 'hi^h degree 
excellent, and the room cooled by a prodigious large fly- 
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flapper, suspended over the table, and kept in motion 
during the banquet, at which the most distinguished no- 
bility of the island, and several fugitive grandees from 
the motter-coufitry were present, all of whom cordially 
joined in the toasts which were given in honour of En- 
gland and Spain. , In this palace there is nothing worthy 
of notice except the vestibule and stone staircase, an ar- 
senal, magazine, chapel royal, and prison, the gardens be- 
longing to it, and a beautiful view which it commands 
of the sea and country. At this levee the poor British 
consul, to my no little mortificatkm, was not admitted, 
and all the honour allowed him was a permission to 
send some game from his estate to augment the profusion 
of good things which graced the vice-regaPs table. In 
the evening there was an illumination, as it was miscalled^ 
which, although numerous parties were formed to view it, 
was not very creditable to the city, if the loyalty of the 
inhabitants was only in a ratio to their light. 

The front of the town-house, which is a noble building 
richly decorated with sculpture, appeared on this occa- 
sion en gala ; a large quantity of red velvet covered a 
great part of its basement floor, before which the portraits 
of the royal femily were exposed to the view of the spec*^ 
tators. In one of the public rooms within this building, 
are portraits of distinguished Spaniards, natives of this 
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island, or who bad large proipaty in it. Amongst others, 
I noticed those of the intrepid and loyal Romana and his 
gallant brother Caro. There is also a fine painting of 
St. Sebastian, the tutelar Saint of Majorca, by Vandyke, 
purchased at Madrid some years since. In the palace of 
the Marquis de Ariang, we were shewn several pictures, 
but scarcely any of them were worthy of notice ; the best 
appeared to be some imked figureS) wliich the eacceft^ 
sive modesty of the lord or lady of the mansion had 
placed in such darkness as to be scarcely visible. Thenoff 
we were taken to the palace of the Count de Negro, where 
we saw a much better collection ; amongst which w^te a 
fine head by Vandyke> a Vernet> and two beautiful Flinsftiftfa 
pictures : there was also a hedd of the Virgin exquisitely^ 
wrought in mosaic. Upon the basement Aoor were Bev<^ 
ral fine busts, particularly one of Augustus, for which 
we were informed eight hundred pounds English had been 
offered and refused by the noble possestor. ' There wcm 
also some fine specimens of porphyry^ several small bh^ 
tiques, and some good casts. We were informed that the 
count has an equally good collection at his country-chouse^ 
but we did not see them. 

In the coro of a capuchin convent near the gate of St. 
Marquerita, where the Spaniards entered wh^tt they ex*- 
pelled the Moors, we were shown a very largd^ paitlting 
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of the crucifixion, confidently said to be by Titian, but. 
it has been irreparably spoiled by the ignorance and neg- 
ligence of those who removed it from the house of the 
person who bequeathed it to the convent. In the library 
are several valuable books and original manuscripts, 
amongst which is a history of Majorca, and the contract 
drawn up and agreed upon by the conquering Spanish 
generals for the partition of the island. There is an aca- 
demy for painting here ; but the pupils are at present not 
very promising* 

The prison is tolerably commodious and clean, and^, 
owing to the well known honesty of the Majorcans, it is 
but thinly tenanted. The Alameda is an agreeable 
walk, but not much frequented. The .markets are abun- 
dantly supplied with every necessary, and what in 
England would be called every luxury. Fish, fowls, 
game, and fruits are in great profusion. So cheap is 
living in this happy island, that a married couple may 
keep an elegant house in the country, with olive-grounds, 
gardens, orange-groves, and vineyards, a plentiful table, 
drink the most delicious wines of the island, keep a 
carriage and a pair of mules, a suitable number of ser- 
vants, and educate a family of children, in a refined 
manner, and associate with the best society, upon five 
hundred a year. 
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The exchange is a very curious Grothic edifice^ contain- 
ing a magnificent hall, which, owing to the merchants 
being more disposed to assemble in the open air, than 
under cover, is now much neglected, and is at present 
a dep6t for corn. Towards the sea, the principal street 
is broad, and many of the houses are very large and mag- 
nificent. 

The rent of a tolerably good house is about seventy dol- 
lars a year ; formerly upon an assignment of one, a fine was 
paid to the king, but this is now done away. There are 
about seven thousand houses in Palma. The population 
of the city is averaged at thirty-two thousand ; that of the 
whole island, which is fifty leagues round, at eighty-seven 
thousand. This account varies from the enumeration 
given, by other travellers, but I was repeatedly assured 
that it was correct. In Palma there are seven parochial 
churches, eight convents, four consecrationes, the occu- 
piers of which are religious, but neither monks nor friars, 
ten nunneries, three colleges, three oratories, five churches, 
deserted and shut up ; there is also an Inquisition, in the 
prison of which several persons were confined when I was 
there. The native regular military of the island is two 
thousand, and every male adult resident in the island is 
obliged to enrol himself for its defence in case of inva- 
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tioo. The monks and £cmubi arc two thousand, and theec- 
eleMwties two tfaoosaad five handred. 

There is a bemitifiil icalk^ much frequented, to a castle 
called Server, about a mileand a half frcmi Palmar Uirough 
Ifcbe gate of Catalina, along the cliff, from which there is a 
fine view of the bay and city. The wind-mills, which 
abound in this dijrection, are very small, as I am informed, 
about the size of those in La Mancha, celebrated for hav- 
tag been the objects of chivalrous assault by the immor- 
tal knight of that province. These mills are numerous 
on account of the general want of powerful streams in the 
island. In this castle, which is singularly picturesque, 
its ancient walls being in many places covered with the 
eaper, three French generals were confided. From the 
leads we had a wide and beautiful prospect, and could 
easily distinguish the island of Cabrera, lying about nine 
miles to the north-east of Cabo de Salinas. Thia island is 
about two miles and three quarters frtnn east to west, and 
about three miles from the south-west to the nortb^ast. 
In this barren and. desolate place, sufficiently dreary to 
drive to madness aay other being but a native of France, 
there were no less than five thousand French prisoners 
^ut up ; who, however, by the assistance of gambling, 
dancing, and a theatre, contrived to dissipate the gloont 
which surrounded them. This island is very injudiciously 
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ble that the weather might be so boisteraaB>a» to|Me- 
vent the victualling boats from going to it from Majorca, 
aad also that vessels might be driven in stress of ivesrtiier 
into its bays aad hacbours, by which, amy oftbe foei^ 
sonevs might effect tbcm- escape. 

The walk to Bdnw was a £LVoiit«te laabfe'Of tnlM 
during my stey. Th^ climate, alwarys' benign amd* tefll^ 
perate, was pecaUaily gratefiil at thissewBoaoC tbeytar. 

We were present at a concert given by the grand- 
daughter of Don Thomas des«£scalado> the ititsadtttiS of 
Palma» withasabury ofthmethoasacMidollarsper'atintlflKi 

This elegsnt old geotieman was-tttmed of eighty, dMf; 
to a mind w«ll stored and wholly unimpaired, he aidtied'iel 
flow of spirits, and activity truly surprieing. In re*peet 
to looks, health, and happimss^ he appealed t^ be tfM 
patriarchal ceprctqntativa «f his Avout^d ia^latid. T« 
this gentleman: I was moohindelttied for many att«ritidn» 
and introdactiMB to s^si^end veiy ^agre^ble tiiitl^s of 
distinction. At una party where I happened one etttt- 
ing to be present, an old coloneV eame in and »aid he h^ 
just heard that his son had beeh killed at (Verona ', aft^t 
wiping a few dn^s, he added^ *< It is th6 sc«>nd I' havfe 
** lost in the field of battle, but thank God! I am con^ 
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'• soted .by reflecting that they have died for their king 
'* and country." 

There is a .tolerable theatre here. The people ap-* 
peared to me more musically inclined here than any part 
of the continent of Spain I had visited ; I often heard the 
castanets well played. The most esteemed are made of 
the pomegianate wood, and to improve their tone they 
are fried, in oil for a short time. The fandango and vo*^ 
lero are great feivourites here. There are also several 
good public institutions for the poor, aged, and infirm. 

Having visited every object worthy of notice in the 
city, I joined an agreeable party on mules to the cele- 
brated monastery of Valdemusa os Mosa, or Mosa. Our 
ride, which lasted about three hours, lay through an ex- 
quisitely, rich, and highly cultivated country, consisting 
of com-land, vineyards, and woods of olive, carob, al- 
mond, pomegranate, and apple-trees. Male and female 

« 

peasants with long hair, generally plaited, wearing large 
black felt hats> and dresses of blue serge, much in the style 
of those of Holland, displaying neatness and contentment, 
divided the labours of the field. Instead of the man- 
tilla, a head-dress called the rebozillo, or double hand- 
kerchief,, is. worn by the feniale, which cov«« the head, is 
£Eustened under the chin, fails over the shoulders and 



back, and is far from being becoming. The male piea*^ 
sants generally; wear leather shoes a;id spatterdashes. In 
the streets of Palma» I met several youths attired as ec- 
clesiastics, but I found that they did not belong to the 
church, and wore this dresB. only through economy, many 
of them not having a shirt to wear. < 

It was now the almond-harvest^ ^ aixd: merry groups^ 
young and old, were assembled to collect this, delicious 
fruit from the delicate trees that bore it. The eye could 
not turn but to banquet oasome beautiful or romantic 
object. Every cottage was a picture, and the industry 
and happiness of man seemed to co-operate with : the be^ 
neiicence of the soil and climate. 

When we entered upon the estates of the convent,, the 
hand of culture seemed to have been still more actively 
and skilfully employed. After winding along the sides of 
the most picturesque hills, richly cloatbed to their sum- 
mits, belted with ridges or terrace-walls rising above each 
other, kept in the greatest order, and by vines, entwined 
round almond trees, bending with rich and ponderous 
clusters, we discerned the pale yellow front of the monas- 
tery seated mid-way on the side of a mountain, in a calm 
and majestic retreat, deriving a sort of sylvan solemnity 
from groups of cypresses, palms, and poplars, and inter*-^ 



Buaable woods of oUvm. In kuch abuiWUtnce are the 
latter, that the natives, in the fulness of pride and 
warmth of heart, Inve an exaggerating saying, ^^ If ^nty 
^^ one <^ite were to be taken from each tree in theisfamd, 
^ the amooiit collected would supply every native with 
'^ oil sufficient for his ordinary consumption/' This 
article, so precious to a Spanktrd, is in this island so re- 
markably pum and sweet, tiiat I became reconciled to the 
vat of it. As we approached the monastery, we met 
aeveml of tbe holy brethren taking their afitemoon walk. 
We brought provisions and a cook with us, which are 
verpr necessary, as the monks never suffer meat, unless 
brou^t fay^ strangers, to enter their waik; and their fimds 
were at this time rather at a low ebb on account of the 
erection of a noble church adjoining the convent, which 
as &r as it had proceeded, had dipped deeply into their 
treasury. Owing to this heavy expenditure, they had 
given notice in the Palma Gassette, tlat, with an exception 
of the £nglish, they could not entertain strangers till 
their new church was finished. 

The superior, an enormous and jolly old man, paid- us 
the compliment of rising from his siesta to receive us, 
and whilst our dinner was preparing, one of the monks, 
a very intelligent man, conducted us over the convent and 
church* The latter is a vast and noble pile, the internal 
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decorations of which were not half finished. The dome 
and roof were painted in gaudy colours and bad taste by 
an Italian artist, and the bases of the pilasters were 
formed of fine marble from the neighbouring rocks. There 
was a colossal figure of the Virgin holding a silesio, a net 
of iron with sharp points, which is by way of penance 
fastened round the thigh, or loins of female penitents, 
finely executed in wood, intended for one of the lateral 
chapels of the church. The number of monks was 
twenty-nine, of whom seventeen had fled from Barcelona. 
Their cells were handsome apartments. The gardens of 
the convent are spacious ; in some of them we saw land 
tortoises. From a long terrace under arches of vines, 
there is a superb view of the surrounding valleys and 
mountains. After an excellent repast, we took leave of 
our prior, who expressed himself warmly attached to the 
English, and talked much of an entertainment which ha^ 
been given to him, on board of an English frigate, and in 
our way to our mules, which were led to the village of 
Valdemusa, we were taken to the church, in which we 
saw nothing worthy of notice, but the levity with which 
the att^idant monk evidently treated the mummery which 
he shewed us. 

The next day, attended by an Englishman long resi* 
dent at Palma as an interpreter, we had the honour of 

Y Y 
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an interview with two members of the unfortunate royal 
fomily of Spain> Donna Maria.Tfaeresa de Vallabriga, and 
her daughter the Infanta Donna Maria Luisa de Bour^ 
bon. The former is the neice of the late Don Pedro Es- 
tuardo (Stuart) Marques di San Leonardo, a brother of 
the old Marshal Duke of Berwick, and who, with the 
consent of Charles the Third, wad married to his youngest 
brother the In&nt Don Louis, upon condition that she 
should not be acknowledged, nor the issue of the mar- 
riage entitled to any privileges. Don Louis had been 
bred to the church originally, was raised to the rank of 
cardinal, and appointed archbishop of Toledo, which he 
resigned on being dispensed from his vows. Soon after 
his death, leaving three children, a boy and two girls, it 
was publickly declared that the early and singular incli- 
nation, which these children had exhibited for the church, 
bad detennined his majesty to yield to their pious pro- 
pensities ; and accordingly the girls were placed in a eon-- 
vent, and the boy committed to the care of the cardinal 
Lorenzana, then archbishop of Toledo, and educate<i in 
the palace of that town, to which elevated rank he has 
since succeeded, and is likewise a cardinal and archbishop 
of Seville. On the death of the king, the eldest of the 
girls, as before noticed, was married to Godoy the Prince 
of tht Peace, the words of the patent ; for the Spaniards 
deem it impious to aay Prince of Peace, aap attnbute of 



our Saviour, though cominonly called so by the English: 
Shortly after these nuptials, performed by the brother 
with royal magnificence, a proclamation appeared, re- 
storing the children of the late In&nt Don Louis to their 
just rights, in which King Charles the Fourth endea« 
▼oured to apologize for the conduct of his Mher towards 
them, and consequently, had Spain remained in tranquil- 
lity, the succession to the Spanish monarchy would have 
been as open to them, as to the other branches of the 
roysd fiunily, it being generally believed that the cortes, 
holden upon Charles the Fourth's accession, had r&* 
ikiinded the pragmatic Sanction of Philip the Fifth, son to 
Louis the fourteenth, by which the erownwas limited to 
male issue alone, and thus the females, as formerly prac^ 
tised in Old Spain, were admitted to an equal right. 

Donna Maria Theresa, and her youngest daughter^ 
were living in great retirement in the palace of the Mar- 
quis of Spllerick, having recently made their ' escape, 
under circumstances of romantic peril and enterprize, 
attended by a faithful priest, Michael del Puego, from 
Zaragoza, where the young In&nta had been placed in a 
convent. 

The former of these two personages was a noble looking 
and rather dark woman, the latter very feir and of a fine com- 
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plesion. Donna Maria held the French in such abhor* 
rence, that she avoided making use of the language as 
much as possible. In our presence, she took an affecting 
and painful review of the reverses of her fortune, and 
with tears said, ^' though politics have but little at« 
^< tracted my attention, I have long foreseen the subtle 
" intentions of Bonaparte, and the overthrow of the 
" august house to which I belong. What will be our 
*^ final destiny I know not, nor can I tell where we shall 
'* be obliged to seek an asylum/^ — here she was so af- 
fected, that she paused for a minute, and then added, ^' I 
** look to Heaven, there is my only consolation P* 
Through the interpreter, I recommended her to seek' 
protection in England ; but the horror she entertained of 
so long a voyage,^ and the desire of remaining in any part 
of Spain that held out for the legitimate throne, seemed 
to have too full possession of her mind to induce her to 
attend to the recommendation. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

RID£ TO ALFABIA — THE ORANGE COUNTRY — SOLLER — 
A PARTING SCENE — THE GRANJA — INVETERATE 

PREJUDICE INCA CONVENT OP ST. GERONA 

ALCUDIA — THE LAKE — SAIL FOR MINORCA — REMARKS 

ON THE WAR IN SPAIN WATER-SPOUTS — MAHON 

ITS OPULENCE — CHARACTER OF THE INHABITANTS 
— EXCURSION TO MONT-TORO — THE ISLAND OP MI- 
IfORCA — DRESS^ LANGUAGE^ AND FOOD OF THE PEA^-^ 
SANTS — CIUDADELLA-^DRUIDICAL REMAINS — FORT 
OF ST. PHILIP. 

THERE are no carriages for hire in this 
island ; we were therefore indebted to the marquis of B— 
for a tolerably constructed one, drawn by four mules to. 
carry us part of the way to SoUer, pronounced Solia, the. 
capital of the orange country lying to the north-west of 
Falma. Our road lay through a continued scene of rural 
beauty, culture, and fertility, the interest of which was 
increased by the agreeable conversation of Senor Don 
Lorenzo and Senor Don Vallori, two gentlemen who 
were pleased to pay me great attention in this island. 
We noticed the caper, which in various parts of this 
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island grows wild, in considerable quantities, and forms a 
lucrative subject of exportation to the individual who is 
principally engaged in it- In no part of Engluid have I 
seen more agricultural neatness and industry. All the 
stone fences, dividing one field from another, were kept in 
the highest order, as were the walls which embanked the 
rising grounds. In the immense woods of olives, by 
which we passed, I noticed some of the most venerable 
olive-trees I had yet seen ; our intelligent companion told 
us, that there was no doubt of some of them being be- 
tween four and five hundred years old, as appeared by the 
title-deeds and register of some of the estates ; indeed 
several were perfect skeletons, and rested upon bare roots 
rudely resembling tripods. We partook of a noble din- 
ner at Alfabia, distant from Palma about three hours, 
the country-house of Signor Zaffortesa, than which it 
would be difficult to conceive any spot under heaven 
more beautiful or tranquil. The riches of this gentleman 
Are very great. Upon the marriage of his brother, he 
presented him with three hundred thousand dollars, and 
two coaches filled with silver plate. Behind the house, 
which was spacious, were orchards of mulberry and al- 
mond-trees, gardens abounding with the finest vegetables, 
fruits, orange and citron-groves, a long and exquisite 
treillage of the most luscious vines, with numerous jet^ 
d'eaux playing on each side between every arch, whilst 
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the air \ras perfumed with the fragrance of lavender and 
thyme growing wild, the whole secured on all sides by 
lofty and picturesque mountains covered nearly to their 
craggy summits with olives« The grounds were supplied 
with water from a spacious tank, round the edges of 
which the cei^entrillo, a plant from which capillaire is 
made, grew, and which, as we were informed, was a proof 
of the purity of the water; and I also noticed large myrtle- 
trees bearing a small fruit of a dark blue colour which 
when ripe is eaten* In the chapel belonging to the house 
we were shewn the state chair of the ancient kings of 
Majorca ; at dinner we were regaled with several delicious 
wines* the production of the island, the best of which, 
amongst the white wines, are called Mollar, Malvasia, 
Giro, Montona, Fampol, and Muscadell ; amongst the 
red, Binisalem> Banubufar Inca, and Son Berga/ I no- 
ticed two or three hawks hovering over the ground, but 
the island is said to be free from venomous animals. 

As the road beyond Alfabia is impassable for carriages^ 
our friends returned to Palma^ and we proceeded on 
mules over a rough road through a beautiful, rich, and 
mountainous coimtry, embellished with many fine stately 
evergreen oaks and firs. Instead of saddles, our mules 
Wer« provided with goat-skins and two panniers. The 
Qfuppexs chiefly in use are made of wood. Their cartft 
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are just as simple ; they will hold but little more than 
what a good sized English wheelbarrow will, and their 
unwieldiness is only to be accounted for by the extreme 
bad state of the roads, which are maintained by a slight 
tax upon the articles of life. The male peasants ride 
sideways, owing to which, and their full trowsers and 
large hats, at a little distance they may easily be mis- 
taken for females : the children are whimsically enough 
carried in panniers upon asses. We reached the town of 
Soller after a ride of about two hours, just as the sun was 
tinging with his last beam the vast groves of oranges 
which surround it to a great distance. In our way the 
peasants very courteously saluted us with ^* Bon dia tinga," 
or good day. Their language, we were told, differs some- 
what from that used on the continent. It is said to be tinc- 
tured with Greek, Latin, Arabic, Languedocian, Cata- 
lonian and Castilian, with a dash of Carthaginian, Syrian, 
and Gothic words. The higher orders, and even the 
sailors generally speak Castilian. The town which is 
said to contain about eight thousand inhabitants, the 
greater part of whom are orange-fermers, lies in part of 
the valley of Soller, and in its outskirts presents some 
beautiful subjects for the pencil : during our stay, we 
lodged at the house of the Marquis del Campo Negro, 
whose steward and his wife, in the absence of their lord, 
attended to our accommodation. This house which was 
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rather mea», deriTed no ftdvaota^ wfaaterer from its be* 
ing placed in so beautiful a spot of the creation : for it is 
epproached by a lane, and its firoot looli:^ upon a stony 
dilapidated walK I arose with the sun to contemplate the 
richness of the celebrated vale of orange*tree0^ which is 
well watered by a variety of little brooks, but though very 
beautiful it would be much improved, in picturesque ef^ 
feel, if other trees relieved the rich monotony of the view. 

The port is a short distance from the town, from which 
the oranges of this proviiu:e are shipped for foreign i^tr*- 
kets. In my rambles, my attention was attracted by 
loud and bitter weeping, and every demonstration of ex^ 
tf^^me anguish, which I found to proceed £rom a young 
woman, who having just been married, was l^tving her 
mother, and the spot of her nativity. Her spouse was waii>- 
ing on his mule to convey his bride from bet mother, to a 
province in another part of the island ; and so severe was 
the separation of these attached peasants, that a priest from 
a neighbouring convent came out to administer consola* 
tion, and to assist the good man in carrying his wife away, 
who could not have displayed more frantic grief, had she 
been under a sentence of transportation to a far distant 
country. This little circumstance, in some degree, con« 
finned the report' which I bad heard of the peculiarly 
happy and social eondhtion of the people of Soller« 
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I have before noticed the uncommon ease and impu^ 
dence of the Spanish servants : one of this tribe, belong* 
ing to the marquis, instead of walking by the side of my 
mule through the town, when I was leaving the place, 
jumped up behind me and began singing ; and I believe 
considered that I treated him very unjustifiably by 
making him descend. In our way back we dined again 
at Alfabia, and reached Palma at seven, just as the gates 
were being shut. 

A few days afterwards, we were conducted by the Ctounfr 
de Polada, the son of the Marquis de Darmeto, a-grandee 
of high rank and wealth, in his coach drawn by four mules 
to the most beautiful country residence in the island 
called the Granja, pronounced Granca, belonging to Don 
Kamon Fortuny . After a delightful drive, we stopped at 
Esporlas, where the road becomes impassable for a car* 
riage. Here in the garden of a priest we partook of an 
excellent breakfast, and proceeded on foot about a mile 
and a quarter through a most romantic scene of rocks 
crowned with, cottages, and silver poplars, much Fesem- 
blinjg some of the most exquisite spots in Sweden, in the 
summer, to the Granja, which unfolded new charms as we 
approached it. The lord and lady of the place seemed in 
all respects worthy of the paradise which they occupied. 
After attending us over their pleasure-grounds, orange*- 
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groves, aiid vineyards, we sat down to a superb dinner, at 
which a monk assisted as a sort of domestic chaplain, the 
doors of the dining-^room opening into ia small garden, the 
" verdurous walls" of which were composed of myrtle 
and in the centre of which water-works were playing in 
all sorts of &iitastic forms* The lady of the house wtiis 
only distinguishable by her refined manners, the number 
of her rings, and the superior quality of the gown she 
wore, from her maids and the female peasants I had seen: 
the dress of the high and the inferior being very uniform 
throughout the island. One of the principal objects of 
her enquiries was the nature of our religion, and upon 
our telling her what a number of modes of faith and 
worship we had amongst us, she seemed rather shocked ; 
and observed that they must mock one another, and then 
thanked God she had been bom and bred in a religion 
that never varied. It would be difficult, and to my readers 
somewhat tedious, to describe the beauties of this heavenly 
spot; I shall therefore refer him to the sketch I made, to 
collect a faint impression of it. We here tasted the most 
delicious wines, and some excellent cow and ewe's cheese, 
which throughout the island is very good. 

Previously to our leaving Palma altogether, we had an 
audience of leave with, the captain-general who, upon our 
expressing the lively sense we had of the attention he had 
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hten pioBtA to yay ns, waid,** It U our duty and our in* 
** cUmtica to dbcsvereiy mark of respect to the natiTes 
** of « coqntrjr which has done, and still contiaaes to do, 
*' so.iBuch good for m" He also fiumished us with pass- 
foitsio iHcodia, 'm which, that city was afyled *' la Fidel- 
liisima. Ciudad," a title confersed with several immunities 
tqpon it l^ Charies the Fijfth, for the loyalty displayed by 
iltoighahitants, diinog a> conspiracy agaioat him in 1521;. 

We now prepared to visit the ancient city of Alcudia^. 
situate at the north-east part of the island, whence we 
httended to embark for Minorca, and accordingly set 
off <m hired mules on the IStii of October, accompaniech 
1^ our excellent fHend, who attended us to Al^&bia: 
we were not a little annoyed, for reasons before nien-^ 
t&oned, at the presence of our consul, who, as. a mark o£ 
lespect, insisted upon attending me to the place of em- 
barkation, whither it was deemed advisable for us to 
carry our jMrovisions. One of ojor friends, with a solemn. 
&ce, declared that if this British representative attempted, 
to pass the night m one village, through which we were 
to go, the peasants wotdd very likely bum him on ac- 
count of his Judaical descent. The Honourable Frederick 
North, during his stay at Palma, resided a*: the house of 
thisman, for the purpose of softening the absurd, but bit* 
ter, prejudices the people had against hixDj hut neither the 
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teteifU, learning, unparalleled suavity of tcmpei and 
manners, nor rank of his disting^oished gaest> coulid 
effect any change in the public mind, and his continuance 
under the roof of tiM poor consul, only exeited the sur- 
prize of all orders of society. My fbelings vooid not 
permit nne to withhold my acquiescence in the vtiilies of 
"ihe consul ; so we all proceeded on otur journey togetiier, 
smd after some miles> one of my friends condescended to> 
say a few words to him. 

Mbet ft lide of about five houts over a rich and. ddeo*^ 
^le covnt]y« though more flat and kss lomaalic thaa 
that befoce described* during which, we passed thnnig|» 
the i^petty vilteges of St. Maria, and. Binisalein, we ralv 
sived at. Inca, a good sized, town oontaiiiii% tlwce 
churches, about thaee thousand inhabitants, and the smop^ 
founding CQUPEtoy ab<»uidiDg with vineyards and aWnnnil- 
trees. In the hall; of the house where we dined was: a 
group of females ^aployed in cracking,- and sorting the 
kespftls oC alijBKmds'fiMt exportation.. Here we were hos» 
pitaNy entertained, and after dinner were. conducted by 
a ifwmk, to the only pdace wcurthy of notice, the nunnery of 
SaAta^ Gerona, where on« of the sisters ^yed most exe» 
crably upon the organ, after which we were condueted ta 
a window and r^;alad with, the sight of the corpse of ooe 
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of the nims> who had been dead several years, and ap« 
peared to be in a high state of ghastly preservation. 

We left Inca at seven in the morning, and entered the 
ancient and once flourishing city of Alcudia about eleven^ 
the melancholy appearance of which the less impressed us, 
as we had witnessed a visible decline in the beauty of 
the country, for some distance approaching towards iU 
l^hiscity^ which is surrounded by a wall and ditch, stands 
on an eminence on the north**east coast of the island, on 
a peninsula between two large bays, one on the south 
called the Bay of Alcudia, lying between the Capes de 
Femux and del Pinar, and the other on the north, called 
the Bay of PoUenza, stretching between the beforemen* 
ti<med Cape del Pinar and Cape de Formet6r, and pre-* 
sents a gloomy picture of £dlen consequence ; its towers 
and its ramparts, in which time and neglect had effected 
many a breach, were in many places covered with ivy 
and the caper. The sickly appearance of the inhabitants 
correspond with the dreariness of the place. The gaiety 
and bustle of a Spanish 'town were no longer visible : 
there was little trade, and a general silence reigned in 
the streets. The unhealthiness of the climate is traced 
to the neighbourhood of the Albufera, a mephitic lake 
lying to the south of the city, and to the impurity of thd 
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water which- is kept in ciaterns. SnaiU form a welcome 
dish with the inhabitants. 

This city was once a rival of Palma^ very opulent^ and 
the country around very rich and productive ; consider-* 
able quantity of corn is however now cultivated, and the 
bread is excellent : the finest sheep in the island are bred 
here. It is probable, that in the days of its prosperity the 
city was supplied with pure water from springs or aque* 
ducts which- have- long'been suffered to be choaked up or 
destroyed, and the lake was confined within, very narrow 
boundaries, or the use of better food corrected its . insa^ 
lubrious effects. Here we were detained for several days 
by contrary winds, tantalized by seeing Minorca, the- ^ 
island of our ^j^ination, from: a neighbouring hill. 

We were lodged in one of the best houses, where we liadT 
good bedS) but dined at a very inferior one, where, how-^ 
ever, as in almost every house of the same degree, we had 
the comfort of silver spoons^ forks, and clean napkins ; and« 
our victuals were cooked ki little pots of earthen-ware.- 
The city is inhabited by about seven hundred persons, 
chiefly &rmers, petty tradesmen, fishermen, and manu-- 
ftcturera of coarse blue cloth. The parish church, called 
the cathedral, has a dome and is capacious, but is destitute 
of decoration within. The Marina is about a mile and a^ 
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balf frcwot the t6yrOy where tbeie tt a miaembi« venta, tad « 
tolerably good lazaretto going to deeay. Here we fotiad 
some feluccas lying, and secured a passage to Minonai 
l^r six dollars each. Daring my stay we wefe not 9en> 
sible of any inconvenieiice ffom the lake, whidi might be 
eaAily and profitably drained. At l^gth, after a tedioui 
detention, the wind veeced a little aad we set «ail^m the 
bay of Alcudia. 

In this ishmdy as nay in sooike defMe h^ ^n^^ted, the 
public feelings rigardii^ the evetttt whieh =wete pMiing on 
the Continent, thoogh divided Qvif by a-linr leaguei* 
wei^ rkth^ torpid and indiffemit. The patii*tic ttockadt 
w»s rarely seen, and the name of Ferdinand u tddom 
mentioned. If the d^tain-genend, the p«diiic offiocH 
of the island, and the refugees be -excepted, but few en* 
guides, at least as £ur as my observation foctended, were 
ever made respecting liie. great tnaaac^aiift whi«^ wmp 
passing upcm Uie Cofitinent, Had whififa isviolvcd tiba 
motb^ country, and when any were mode, the enqvifisf 
glanced at the subject, witb that indalart <xa^pttllii7» 
which attends the conteatplation of distant danger in 
supposed security, aad the investigation ci nAtten in 
which the person reflecting has no, or bwt a remftteaad 
possible^ p^urUcipatien. 
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Perhaps this apparent apathy may bave been caused, 
in some, but a very trifling, degree, by the removal of the 
camion of Palma to the ramparts of Tarragona, as it is 
natural to conceive, that unless the island vere deemed to 
be secure, the means of its defence vould not be ronoved : 
The Majorcans also look to England for protection. 
Many of the most distinguished persons of Palma regarded 
such protection as certain^ in the event of the parent coun« 
try being subdued ; but they seldom bailed to accompany 
their expectaAif» with expressaom of solicitude reiqpect^ 
ing the tenns of suds an adoption, and generally inti«- 
mated a suspicion that the island would in a short tiise 
be considered and treated as a British colony, and be sub- 
ject to British impost in some shape or another, an event 
which they contemplated with mucli appreliensioD. 

The preservation of this island appears to me to be of 
smne consequence as a military dep6t and asyhim. It is 
but a short distance from Valencia and CatalcmiU) in 
which the. patriotic q^irit is as h^h^ if not more ardent, 
than in any other part of Spain. Should the Frcndi ex« 
tend their anus over these rich and beautiful provinoes, the 
vigorous peasantry, disposed to contend for their liberties^ 
might be easily transported to this- island, where they 
could be trained to the use of nrms, in safety. The 
island abounds with fruit, vegetables, and oil, which with 
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bread, constitute the chief food of the Spamiah peaMnt 
Corn is grown in considerable qusmtities on the island, 
and abundance can be procured from Sardinia. The 
lAole of Palma is sufficiently deep and capacious for light 
transports, and the port of SoUer, and the Bay of Alcudia 
will, as I was told, alsaadmit of such craft. The presence 
of these t^fugees would kindlein the breast of theMajorcans 
a! livelier mterest in the hte of their parent country, and 
would doubtless increase the number of volunteers, who 
might be sent as, reinforcements to the patriotic armies, 
which I have a hope, though a fiaunt one^ may yet be cqI-^ 
lected and organized more efficaciously than hitherto.. 

I have stated the opinion of General Moreau as favour-^ 
able totheoperatipn of small bodies andxiesultoiy attack 
in resisting the enemy, just as it was detailed to me by 
a friend of his. Doubtless these may harass, and distress 
a large army, and form, a valuable auxiliary force^ but 
though annoyed in flank and rear, and under privations 
the most exhausting^ that army must finally, overpower 
the country through * which it advances, unless re- 
pulsed by a< body more potent in numbers^ zeal, or 
discipline. 

For want of a wise and vigwous government, or rather 
a provisional assumption of the supreme command by 
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some enligfateoed and energetic military chief on behalf 
of his absent sovereign, the Spaniards^ except at the 
battle of Baylen, have exhibited little more than mere 
municipal enthusiasm. Spanish patriotism seems to have 
been only another term for the defence of Spanish towns, 
in which prodigies of valour and enterprize have un- 
questionably been displayed. In such resistance the 
French have frequentlyi sustained heavy losses, and expe« 
rienced the most ignominious repulses, but they hjive 
finally succeeded ; Zaragoza is gone — Gerona is fallen — 
and have left only memorid^ls for the historian to record 
and weep oven. 

The local flpng bodies of armed peasantry have been 
deservedly extolled; but without armies officered by. 
British officers, or at least commanded by a British 
officer, and the men well disciplined in those simple^ 
but effective, manceuvres, by which a French conscript 
is prepaxed to join the army in a few days* drilling, the 
only prospect of the French being expelled from the 
peninsula inust, in my humble opinion, be confined to 
the renovation of war amongst some other of the op^ 
pressed powers of Europe, which of couriae would lead to 
the reduction and withdrawing of part of the French force 
in Spain, and to the more effectually exposing that which 
may remain to the fury of the people, in all the modea 
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and forms of attack which they can deviae and exe-- 
cute. In this expectation, and as Spain and Pt>rtugal have 
hitherto been the school of the English soldier, which he 
has seldom fiuled to make the theatre of his glory, I trust 
that the British army will never foe withdrawn from the pe-** 
ninsula, as long as it can diride and distract the energies 
of the enemy^ mitil the slavey of Europe shall be 
deemed hopeless^ and the spirit of snfering nations have 
departed for ever. 

There is bo sea so capricious as the Mediterranean. 
The distance between Alcudia, and Ciudadella in Ma^ 
jorca, is about fifty miles, and we were becalmed for 
two dayfi« A3 I was regretting this dullest of all deten* 
tidns» I was amused by a water-spout forming itself near 
the iMMrth-west part of Minorca, and within a short period 
fifterwards, fiom the most profound calm, suddenly and 
viOleatly a stiff breeste sprung up, and blew us rapidly 
into the noble harbour of Mahon, and after having been 
examined at the health-office, we ascended the eity, 
which stands on a considerable elevation of rock, and pro* 
ceeded to a most excellent hotel, kept by Grassini, where 
we had every tlung in the best English style. 

Mahon, which contains apopulationof aboutseventhou* 
souls, covars a number of rocks of unequal height : 
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the street^ are well proportioned and clean, but rather 
badly paved ; many iof the houses are handsome, have 
fronts like Spanish dwellings, but resemble those of £ii«- 
gland, in theii^ sashed windows, the construction of their 
doors, steps to ascend to them, knockers and scrapers^. 
signs to the public houses, &c. Almost all the shop^-^ 
keepers speak a little English, and their shops are 
arranged in much the same way as the provincial ones of 
England. English silver and copper are very commonly 
in circulation. Every thing shows the frequency of Eng* 
iish dominion here^ and the cordiality of intercoun^ 
between the Minorquins and the English. The harbour, 
about four miles and a half long, and sheltered from 
all winds, has been frequently described, and as fr«* 
quently eulogissed ; it is, perhaps, altogether^ ooe of the 
finest in the world. Three days before our arrival, seven-- 
teen sail of the line had anchored in it, the depth of irater 
admitting of first-rate ships to anchor close to the rocks* 
on either side, and fine water is to be had for the ships in 
the most commodious manner. There is a Spanish adage 
in commemoration of the excellence of this harbour, 
** Junio, Julio, Agosto y Puerte Mahon, los mejores pu- 
ertos del Mediteranneo son^^ — '^ June, July, August, and 
Port Mahon, are the best ports in the Mediterranean.'^ 
The number of ships continually entering this harbour 
forms a source of lucrative trade to the people of Mahon, 
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and the town displays an air of activity and opulence, which 
I could not help contrasting with the tranquillity and 
indolence of Palma, and the silence and poverty of 
Alcudia. The cathedral is a handsome building, of con- 
siderable antiquity. • Here I saw the baneful custom of 
burying in churches practised : a child was lowered 
down naked into a vast vault under the building, and 
left to rotthere without a coffin. The hospital, capable of 
holding about seven hundred invalids, is a fine building, 
and most judiciously placed on the side of the harbour op- 
posite to the town, in a very healthy situation, on which 
side too, are an arsenal for our ships, the lazaretto, and 
the building used as the French prison. The number of 
the prisoners of war here was very great, and quite suffi- 
cient during the total absence of our ships of war, if 
they had but spirit for the undertaking, to break their 
prison, when they might seize upon the adjoining vessels 
which lie under quarantine, proceed to the island of Ca- 
brera, and, perhaps, pass our cruisers, and reach Barcelona 
in safety. It is worthy of remark, that nearly all the owners 
of fruit and other boats that pass between this island and 
Majorca, havebeen inEngland as prisoners of war, and that 
they are more attached to us in consequence. The 
people of Mahon, and I am informed the rest of the Mi- 
norquins, care but little for what is passing in the mother 
country, except that their regard for the English induces 
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them to wish success ta the arms of England ail oyer the 
world. I do not recollect to have once seen the patriotic 
cockade in the island. Notwithstanding this general feel- 
ing of regard for us, there were not wanting those who were 
in the French interest ; but they were narrowly watched, 
and no danger was expected from them. The captain^ 
general was said to be of French descent. The British 
consul here is a Minorqjuin, and a worthy man, but 
surely the office should be filled by an Englishqian. The 
Minorquins are not very social, and during my stay in. 
Mahon, I found the society, as I am informed it really is 
at all times, rather dull, except when some of our ships 
of war arrive. Some of the Minorquin ladies are very 
pretty. Their dress is nearly the same as that worn in 
the mother country,. 

In company with Mr. Kennett and Mr. Boca, from, 
whom we received much civility, we made an excursion 
to Mont Toro, the highest mountain in the island. We 
mounted our asses at the alameda> a very pretty, but not 
much frequented promenade just raised above, and near 
the- termination of the harbour. The trees are loftier 
and better grown, because well protected^ than most of 
the alamedas I had seen. The fine reservoir here, for 
supplying the ships with water, was made under the au- 
spices of General Fox, to whom the island is under the 
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greatest obligations, and whose name is held ia the highest 
estimation. That iirise and gallant officer converted the 
country close to Mahon, formerly a morass, into valuable 
land, by letting it in small plots, for a few years, to the 
poor for nothing, by which means it has at length become 
the gardens of the inhabitants. Indeed, the island through- 
out exhibits the advantages and blessings of its connec- 
tions with the English, who have raised it five-fold in value. 
About a mile from the town, the country became very 
dreary, at least it appeared so to me, after having left 
that earthly paradise, the sister island. Dwarf olives, 
scanty fig-trees, the prickly pear, and the wild myrtle, 
bearing sweet and bitter fruit at the same time, form the 
principal arboreous beauty of the country. The carob- 
tree is not to be found in the island. The land, in every 
part is rich and prolific, is chiefly divided into corn-fields, 
by stone walls, and sells for a great price. I was shewn a 
spot of about two acres, which had just been disposed of 
for three hundred pounds, the rate of interest is veiy low 
indeed. On the transfer of land, the purchaser pays ten 
per cent, to the government, and every native is subject to 
a property-tax of four per cent. ; but property is seldom 
rated at more than one fourth of its real value. Wheat, 
barley, and maize, are chiefly cultivated. Considerable 
quantities of com are imported from Sardinia, which is j^e- 
ferred to the com grown in the island ; but the bread of 
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both is excellent. Querns for bruising the corn are used 
here, larger than those which I saw in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Vegetables of every sort are grown in great 
perfection and abundance. AV^ild fowl are also to be 
found in great numbers on the island, and its coasts 
abound with- excellent fish ; but living here is infinitely 
dearer than in Majorca. In the fields, we saw an ass and 
a cow yoked together to the; plough. The peasants dress 
very much in the same style as their neighbours in Ma- 
jorca ; the females wear the Rebozillo, adding a knot of 
ribbands under the chin with g, large hat, they also wear 
an apron, and, on holidays, shewy, stiff, stuff petticoats, 
flowered, and sometimes workiedwith gold andsiiver ; their 
language varies very little from that of Majorca; several 
English words have been introduced into it. The Mi-r 
.norquins have the reputation of being very honest, and 
are now industrious. An execution has not taken place 
for many years in the island. The food of the peasants 
is nearly the same as that used in Spain by the same class, 
except that hedge-hogs are sometimes eaten. The male 
peasants, and even the soldiers, knit their stockings. 

We rode thirteen miles before we reached Mont-Toro 
through a very dull and uninteresting country. The 
roads are tolerable, and' kept in repair by commisioners, 
at the expense of the government^ and the proprietors'of 
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lands adjoining. Mules and asses are much used for con- 
veyance. There are only five carriages and two carts in 
the whole island. From the top of this mountain^ which 
is twelve hundred feet high^ and where there is a signal- 
post, we had a fine view of the whole island, which is about 
thirty-three miles from north-west to south-east; and 
from eight to twelve broad, the sea lying visible all round. 
The population of the island is about thirty-six thousand ; 
the different terminos or counties, of which there are four, 
were pointed out to us, Mont-Toro standing on that of 
Mercandal. The face of the country is rather hilly, and 
perhaps not destitute of some picturesque attraction ; but 
to an eye spoiled as mine had been by the prodigal beauties 
of Majorca, the whole looked rather dull and uninterest- 
ing. Ciudadella, at the north-western extremity of the 
i^and, formerly a city and the capital, is visible from this 
elevation, but the weather became too hazy for me to see it. 
This town is very ancient, and contains, as I was informed, 
about seven hundred houses, about two thousand five 
huiulred inhabitants, and is the principal residence of the 
old nobility of the island. As I had a good view of it from 
the sea, where its appearance, as a picturesque object, was 
most favourable, I did not seek a nearer contemplation, as 
there is nothing in it worthy of notice. 

We brought some meat, fish, and vegetables with us. 
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and had them cooked in the kitchen of a convent of Au«- 
gustine monks, of whom there are twenty-seven, who 
live upon the summit of this mountain, and enjoy the 
most refreshing coolness in the hottest weather- The 
climate is nearly as mild and as healthy as that of Ma- 
jorca, but during the equinoxes, Minorca is subject to 
very boisterous winds. The sky is generally remarkably 
clear. The holy fiithers supplied us with excellent wine, 
bread, and cheese, which are very good in this island, and 
for which at parting we presented two dollars to the 
prior, a fine fat, rosy fellow, in all respects qualified as a 
model for a Silenus. These monks are poor, and derive 
much of their income from the donations of visitors like 
ourselves. 

A little way from Mahon in a field, we were shewn 
some Druidical remains, consisting of a large flat stone 
placed horizontally upon another resting upon one end, 
and rising perpendicularly from the earth, so as to form a 
large table, between six and seven feet high above the 
ground, in the centre of a rude circle of large stones, with- 
out sculpture or inscription. The island contains several 
vestiges of the Romans and the Moors, and antiquities 
have been also found anterior to the Romans. Before I 
left the island, I visited the ruins of the once celebrated 
Fort St. Philip, which covers nearly three miles in cir- 
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cumference. This fort was blown up by an order of. the 
Spanish government in 1805, and presents a grand spec- 
tacle of havoc and destruction, consisting of shattered 
ramparts, redoubts, bastions, magazines, and barracks, 
all lying in chaotic confusion, and which are well worthy 
the attention of the traveller. Cape Mola, opposite on the 
eastern side of the entrance of the harbour, is considered 
by Engineers as a situation infinitely preferable to the 
site of St. Philip, for the erection of a fortress. 

The possession of this island will always be of import- 
ance to us. It will enable us to keep up the blockade 
of the French fleet in Toulon with great facility, by af- 
fording the means of victualling, watering, and repairing, 
to our ships in this sea, instead of their being obliged to 
go to Gibraltar for such purposes. Thie English have 
raised the natives to their present state of prosperity, and 
they are cordially and gratefully attached to us in return. 

I now took my leave of the Spanish character alto- 
gether, and on the first of November, set sail in an armed 
felucca for Sardinia. 

FINIS. 
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CANCION DE FRANCISCO DE RIOJA. 



LAS RUINAS DE ITALICA. 

Estos, Fabio* ay dolor ! que v€s ahora 

Campos de soledad, mustio coUado, 

Fueron un tiempo Italica famosa. 

Aqui de Cipion la vencidora 

CoJonia fue: por tierra derribado 

Yace el temido honor de la e^pantosa 

Muralla, y lastimosa 

Reliquia es solamente : 

De su invencible gente 

Solo quedan memorias funerales, 

Donde erraron ya sombras de alto exemplo 

Este llano fue plaza, alii fue telnplo ; 

De todo apenas quedan las senales. 
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Del gimnasio y las thenoas regaladas 
Leves vuelan cenizas desdichadas. 
Las torres que desprecio al ayre fueron 
A su gran pesadeembre se rindieron. 

Este despedezado anfiteatro, 
Impio honor de las dieses, cuya afrenta 
Publica el amarillo xaramago, 
Ya reducido a tr&gico teatro, 
O fkbula del tiempo representa 
Quanta Aie su grandeza y cs su estn^. 
Como en el cer<fo vago 
De su desierta arena 
£1 gran pueblo no suena ? 
Donde, pues fieras hay, estk el desnudo 
Luchad<^ ? dosde est& el atleta fuerte I 
Todo desp^reciO : cap>bi6 la suerte 
Voces al^pres en silencio mudo : 
Mas aun el tiempo dk en estos despojos 
Espect&culos fteros a los ojos : 
Y miran tan confusos lo presente 
Que voces de dolor el alma siente. 

Aqui naci6 aquel rayo de la guerra, 
6fan padre de la patria, honoir de Espana^ 
Fio> felice^ triunfitdcnr Tnyaao^ 
Ante quien muda «e postr6 la tierra 
Que y^ del Sol la cuna, y la que bana 
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£1 mar tambien Tenddo Gaditano. 
Aqui de Elio Adriano^ 
De Teodosio divino, 
De Silio per^^no 
Rodaron de marfil y ore lad cunas. 
Aqui ya de laurel, ya de jazminet» 
Coronados Io» vieron los jardmei 
Que ahora son sarzales y lagonas. 
La casa para el Caesar fabricada 
Ay! yace de lagartos vil morada. 
Casas, jardines, Cesares murieron, 

Y aun las piedras que de ellos se escrifc^roiL 

Fabio, si tu no ftcnSf pon atenta 
L.a vista en luengas call» destruidas, 
Mira marmoles y arcos destro2ados, 
Mira estatuas soverbias que violenta 
Nemesis derrib6f yacer tendidas, 

Y ya en alto srlencio sepultados ^ 
Sus duenos celebrados. 

Asi a Troya iiguro, 
Asi a su antiquo muro, 

Y a ti Roma a quien queda el nombre apenas^ 
O patria d<e los dioses y los Reyes ! 

Y a ti a quien no valieron justas leyes, 
Fabrica de Minerva, sabia Atenas : 
Emulacion ayer de las edades, 

Hoy cenizas, hoy vostas soledades, 
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Que no os re8pet6 el hado, no la mueite» 
Ay ! ni por sabia a ti, ni a ti por fiierte. 

Mas para quk la mente se derrama 
En buscar al dolor nuevo argumento ? 
Basta egemplo menor, basta el presente. 
Que aun se ve el humo aqui, aun se v6 la llama, 
Aun se oyen Uantoa hoy, hoy ronco acento, 
Tal genio o religion fuerza la mente 
De la vecina gente. 
Que refiere admirado 
Que en la noche callada 
Una voz triste se oye que Uorando, 
Cay6 Italica, dice ; y lastimosa 
£co reclama Italica, en la hojosa 
Selva que se le opone resonando, 
Italica : y el claro nombre oido 
De Italica, renuevan el gemido 
Mil sombras nobles de su gran ruina, 
Tanti aun la plebe al sentimiento inclina« 
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Fabius, alas ! what scenes around appear? 

Upon these silent plains so wide and drear 

Rear'd lam'd Italica her turrets high. 

And Scipio nursM his conquering colony. 

Low on the earth now lies the prostrate pride 

Of her dread waIls--*one wasteiul ruin wide — 

No traces of her hwve unconq:uer'd traini 

But what these scatter'd tombs supply, remain — 

Where oft the sjHrits of her sons of fame 

Wander and weep the down&U of her name. 

Where now shall we her squares and temples find— > 

Their very dust is scatter^ by the wind i * 

The vast gymnasium, the msyestic bath, 

In mournful ashes interrupt the path ; 

Her mighty towers, that long the storm withstood^ 

Sink to. the earth by their own weight subdued 

Yon silent amphitheatre recalls 

Its pristine glory, midst its shatter'd walls ; 

Still wonder-struck the eye surveys it o'er^ 

Though th' exulting shout is heard, no more« 
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Though in th* arena now no more the gleam 

Of the brave gladiator's sword is seen : 

O'er all the spot, relentless fate has spread^ 

As with a pall, the silence of the dead. 

Here was he b^ni, that hero of her host*. 

His country's sire, and his Iberia's boast, 

The virtuous victor Tn^an — at whose frown 

Bow'd mighty states in humble silence down, 

From where the Sun filrst lifts his biasing cfest 

To where he sinks upon the ocean's breast. 

Here rose those shouts>^ when each auspicious mom 

Saw Adrian, Titus, Thecidosius boM: 

The groves that nurs'd the laurel for their brow 

Are stagnant lakes, or barren deserts, now. 

Of Caesar's palace see yon tott'ring walls» 

Where the vile reptile lords it in her halls. 

Fabius! if yet thou weeps' t not, cast thine eye 

Where streets once crowded^ now in ruins Ii(s; 

Gaze on those mutilated statues there, 

Once so expressive, so divinely fair, 

Their dust now mingl'd with th' illustrious dead. 

Whose form they &in to distant times would! spreads 

These bceaes the imi^ to my my mind recall 

Of Troy's proud city, and her heav)en4>uilt wall : 

Of thee imperial Rome ! whose brow sublime 

Trembles beneath the ruthless fbree of time» 

Thee too Minerva's city and abode,. 

Athens ! — availing nought thy treflour'd oode ! 
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Though wisdom gracM thy senate, tho' in war 

Thy conquering armies spread thjr gloty far. 

Though thou the force of ages hast withstood. 

Now art thou but a lonely solitude ! 

But why to distant regions shall the mind | 

Extend her flight fresh source of grief to find ? 

To fancy's ear still sounds the victim's sighs. 

To fimcy's eye, still smokes the sacrifice : 

When night has spread her dewy shade around, 

Oft has the shepherd heard a fearful sound, | 

As if some spirit cried in piteous tone, 

/* Italica, Italica is gone T' 

As the words echoed 'gainst the ruins drear, 

The shades of wakeful chiefs would start to hear, 

And joining in the sympathetic strain. 

The mournful sounds would die along the pjain^. 
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Letter of Don Antonio de Guevara Bishop of Mondonedo^ one 
of the Council of the Emperor Charles the Fifths to his 
Friend Garci Sanchez de la Vega. From Ejnstolas Fami" 
Hares de Guevara. 

Letra Para Garci Sanchez de la Vega^ en la quahU escrine 
el Autor vna cosa muy notable que le iconto vu* ^ * 
Morisco en Granada. •*,-•■ 






'* Especial Senor, y ocioso Cortesano. 
*< A Cuerpo tan cansado, y k juyzio tan darramado, y k hombre 
tan ocupado, como ando yo agora, muy gran crueldad es, man* 
darle que se assiente k c6tar su vida, y k escriuirle, si ay pcAr'iu^ 
alguna nueua, como sea verdad que cargan tantos negocios de mi 
que aun k penas se de mi. En acabando que acab& de baptifar 
veinte y si&te mil casas de Moros en el Reyno de Valencia, the 
matad6 Cesar mi Senor, q visitasse tambien este Reyno de Gra- 
nadat obra por cierto assaz necessaria, aunq' a mi muy enojosa. 
Lo que hasta agora he visitado es, k Almunecar, k Salobrena, k 
Mortil, a Yelez k las Guaxaras al V aldeleclin, y agora, estoy 
aqui en Lauiaro y lo q sieto de la visita es, que hallo en los 
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^ Though idle Lordg* though perfect Courtier/' 

«< OF a body so wearied, and a mind so wasted, and a man so 
occupied as rayielf, it is cruelty to b^ that one should sit down 
just to say what sort of a life one leads, and to write down the 
news of the day fx yoo* siaoe in all truth, I am so overwhelmed 
by business, that I am well nigh beside myself. 

<* When I had nearly completed my task of baptizing two 
thousand seven hundred Moorish families, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, my good lord the emperor ordered me to make a circuit 
likewise through this kingdom of Granada, a measure doubtless 
neoessaiy enough, though a most ui^rateiul one to me. 

^^ The places I have as yet visited are Almunecar, Salobrena, 
Motril, Vetez, the Guavaras, and Yaldeleclin ; — at this moment 
I am in Lauiaro^ and the impression made on me by what 1 have 
seen is, that I find in the new christians so much to amend, and 
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Christianos nueucjs tantas cosas de emendar, y en los Christiaitos 
viejos tatas que nemendar, que tomh por mas sano consejo corre- 
girlas en secrete, que no castigarlasenpublico. Losgcadesp^*- 
cados y facinorosos delictos, a la hora que no son publican, a \g^ 
vezes es mejor dissimularlos, que no castigarlos; lo vao porque 
los atreuidos no se abezen de aqueila manera a pecar, y la otfa 
porque los simples no se escandalizen de ver taa enormes pec»- 
dos cometer. 

^' £n todo este Reyno de Granada hsxa sido loa jVforiscos tan 
mal ensenados en las cosas del a ley, y por oira parte disamnilBii 
c6 ellos tato las justicias del Key, q not sea sera pcquena Jor- 
nada la mia, prenenir y remediar lo futuit), tionimetaxliaiko.fii^ilo 
passado. : i -j^ Juou.uw 

'' Escriuisme Senor, que os escriue, si he sadbidoy oy4o lAgtam 
cosa nueua, y graciosa en esta visita, la qual iea<|mra:edA'ild>^ 
aca, y sea para reyr alia : a otros ociosos y desctiy dados y vaML 
mundos como vos aueis de escriuir q os escrioanseiHejaiit^ nu^Mi 
onouelas, q yo triste de mi»como ando tan acosadodenegbcios^ttffl 
faltode bastimentos, tan cargado de Moriscos^ y ton heeli^'mned 
por los caminos: mas estoy para cotar mis quexas de venus q Q^ 
para escriuir a nadie burlas. 

" Esto todo no obstante toda ria cs quiero cotar vna cosa 
q me cotaron aura vn mes, la qual si no fuere de reyr, sera & 
lo menos digna de saber. Viniedo pues al caso, aueis Senor 
deiaber, q en toda esta visita traygo comigo diez ballcsteros^ 
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in the old christians so much to reprove, that I took it to be the 
wisest counsel, that they should be corrected in private, rather 
than be punished in public. When great offences and atrocious 
crimes are not public, it is sometimes better to conceal, than> 
to punish them : on the one hand, that knaves may not in this 
wise habituate themselves to sin, and on the other, that honest 
men may not be scandalized by seeing that such enormous sins 
are committed. 

:» -'^ la- the wbole of this kingdom of Granada, the Moors have 
ixim;8a>]U taught in r^rd to the laws, and on the other hand the 
amistorsi of justice have so tolerated them, that it will be 
Aoffhort day^s w^k with me to anticipate and remedy the future, 
without meddling at all with the past. 

:, i^-rYoikdeaireime to acquaint you in a letter, my lord, if I have 
ifpint €ir heaid of any thing new and amusing in this circuit of 
mm^ whiiA; wiikten by me, may serve for a laugh with you. To 
either idle* careless vagabonds, like yourself, you should write for 
«ttch news or novels, and not to me, a miserable wretch, so per- 
Mcuted as I am with business, so scant of food, so harassed by the 
Moors, and so hacked about the country ; much more ready am I 
to tell my real miseries than to write jokes to any one. 

^, e* Notwithstanding all this, I will tell you a matter which was 
told me about a month since, and which, if you find not laughable, 
at least you will find worth Jtnowing. To come to the pointy 
then, you must know, my lord, that, in this circuit, I have always 

b2 
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atn para mi guarda, como paraque me ens^ia la tierra : y como 
•nbietse a tn recuesto, encima, del qual se pierde la vista de 
Granada, y se corba la del Valdeleclin, dixome vn Morisco 
viejo que iua comigo estaa palabras mal a^amiadas : Si querer tu 
Alfaqui parar aqui poquito poquitOi a mi contar a ti cosa k la 
gra&de que Rey Chiquito, y madre suya fazer aqui. Como yo 
oy que me queria cotar lo a que al Ray Chiquito y k sn madi« 
alli auia acontescido, am^ lo oyr, y comencome lo en esta maneia 
k contar : ** Has de saber, q este Keyno nuestro de Granada se co- 

* niene6 k perder, deade Ivfi differencias que aitraron entre el Rey 

* Mali Abduaoen y los Auencerrages, que eran vnos Caualleros muy 

* valerosos y assaz muy bellicosos, los quales en la gouemacion del 

* Reyno eran muy cuerdos, y en la defensa del muy venturosos. 

* Leuantaronse aquellos enojos entre el Rey y ellos, sobre amores 
^ de vna Mora muy bermosa, los amores de la qual fureon tales y 

* tan mal hadadost que bastaion k que el Rey y 1m Auencerrages se 
« acabass^, y el Reg^no todo se perdiesse. Creeme tu Alfaqui y no 
< dudes, q si el Rey FemBdo tCH(&6 este Reyno en tan poco tiempo, 

* y c6 tan pooo daao mas f^por las voluntades discordes que en el 

* auia, que no por la gente de armas que el traya/ 

M < Otrodia despues quese entreg6 la ciudad y el Albambra al 

* Rey Fernando, luego se partio el Rey Chiquito Para tierra del 

* Alpuxarra, las quales tierras quedaron en la capitulacion que el las 
« tmdesse, y por suyaa hs gozasse. Yuan con el Rey Chiquito a 
« quel dia la Reyna su madre delante, y toda la Caualleria de sii 
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taken with me half a score archers, not only to guard, but likewise 
to gtitde, me through the country ; and as I was mounting a hill, 
im the other side of which you lose sight of Granada, and openP 
upon Valdeleclin, an old Moor who was with me said to me these 
words in bis bvoken language ; ^ If your excellency will but stop a 

* little moment, I will give you the whole account of what the 
^ lesser king and his toother did here/ When I found that he 
would tell me whftt ha4 bap|>eiied at that spot to the lesser king 
end hisnotiier, I was delighted to hear him, and he b^gan his 
«t6fy in the following 'manner. • You must know, that this our 

* kingdom of Grailada began declining, from the time of the dif- 

* ferenccs which arose between king Muli Abduacen and the i 
•^ Abencerrages, a race of very valiant and warlike cavaliers, able 

^iii the admiiMstration of the kingdom, and successful in its de« 

f feftCfe. Thfese dteputesj'between them and the king, arose from 

^'t4ie amours- trf a very beautiful Moorish lady, which were such •« 

*and so ill feted, that they sufficed to cause the ruin of the 

* king and the Abencerrages, and the total loss of the kingdom of 

* Ghranadar believe me, my lord, there exists not a doubt, that if 

* King Ferdinand took the kingdom in so little time, and with such 

* little loss, he owed it more to the civil discords within it, than 

* to the arms which he brought against it from without/ 

" ' The day after the city and the Alhambra were delivered up 
« to king Ferdinand, the lesser king left it for the district of the 

* Alpuxarras, which district it was agreed on in the capitulation, 

* that he and his heirs should occupy. There went with the 

* lesser king on that day the queen-mother who was before, and 
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- corte detras, y como llegassen a este lugar a do tu y yo tenemod 
^ agora los pies, bolui6 el Rey atras la cara, para mirar la ciudad y 
^ Albambra, como k cosa que no esperaua y mas de ver, y mucho 
' menos de recobrar. Acordandose pues el triste Rey/ y to dos los 
^ que alii iuamos con el, de la desventura que nos auia acontescido, 
' y del famoso Reyno que auiamos perdido, tomamonos todos it 
^ Uorar, y aun a nuestras barbas canas amassar, pidiendo a la mise- 
^ ricordia, y aun a la muere que nos quitasse la vida. Como a la 
\ madre del Rey que iua delante, dixessen que el Rey y los CauaU 
^ leros estauan todos parados, mirando y Uorando el Albambra y 
t ciudad que auian perdido di6 vn palo a la yegua en que iua, 
^ y dixo estas palabras : lusta cosa es que el Reyy los Caualleros 
^ lloren como mugeres, pues no pelearon como Caualleros. Mu- 
t chas vezes oy dezir al Rey Chiquito mi Senor, que si como 
^ supo despues, supiera alii luego lo que su madre del y de los 
' otros Caualleros auia dicho, o se mataran alii vnos a otros, o se 
^ boluieran k Granada a pelear con los Cbristianos/ 

" * Esto pues fue lo que me dixo aquel Morisco, y este otro 
^ dia me pregunt6 el Emperador mi Senor, no se que cosas 
^ de la visita, y a rebuelta de otras le cont^ esta que aqtii he 
^ contadO) el qual me dixo estas palabras : Muy gran razon 
* tuuo la madre del Rey en dezir lo que dixo^ y ningunaiuuo 
^ el Rey su hijo en hazer lo yue hizo, porque yo si fuera e/, o el 
^fuera yo^ antes tomdra esta Alhasnhra por mi sepultura^ que no 
^ viuir sin Reyno en el Alpuxarra* ** 
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all the cavalry of the court behind ; and when they arrived at 
the spot where you and I now stand, the king turned back his 
head, to look on the city and the Alhambra, as on that he never 
again might hope to see, much less ever to recover. Then the 
afflicted king, and all those who were with him bringing to mind 
the misery which had befallen us, and the renowned kingdom 
which we had lost, we all burst into tears, tearing even our 
hoary beards, praying for mercy, and that death itself would take 
us from such a life. When the queen-mother^ who was going 
before us, was told, that the king and the cavaliers had all of 
them stopped, and were looking and weeping at the Alhambra 
and the city which they had lost, she gave the mule on which 
she rode a stripe, and said these words : ^ it is but right that the 
king and the cavaliers should weep like womenj since they did 
notjight like cavaliers J Many a time have I heard the lesser 
king my master, say, that if, as he afterwards understood, so had 
he at the time known what his mother said of him and the other 
cavaliers, either they would have killed one another there, or 
have returned to Granada and fought the Christians/ 



** Now this is what the Moor said to me, and my lord the em- 
peror asking me the other day I know not what matters about the 
circuit I had made, amongst other things I told him what I have 
just told you ; and he replyed to me in these words, * great reason 
^ had the queen'fnother to say that which she said^ and no reason 
^ had the king her son to do that which he did^for /lad I been in 

* his place and he in mine^ rather would I have made the Alham^ 

* bra my gravCy than have lived without a kingdom in tJu Alpuxar^ 
^ ras. ** 
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Spanuh Money ^ as current at Cadiz, and Seville. (New 

Plate. J 

SUrUng. 



Maravedi 


- 


£0 0^ 


ie Ditto 


1 Quarto 


0,Vr 


34 Ditto • •I Real * 


5* 


12 Re&Is 


I Pesetta 


10 i 


8 Ditto - 


1 Piastre of Exchange 


3 7 


10 Ditto - 


1 Dollar 


4 6 


375 Maravedis 


1 Ducat of Exchange 


4 llf 


32 Reab - 


1 Pistole of Exchange 


14 4 


36 Ditto 


1 Pistole . - 


16 


Gibraltar and Malaga. Denia 


CVellonJ 






Sterling. 


1 Maravedi 


. 


£0 0/,V 


2 Ditto 


1 Ochavo 


0/,^ 


4 Ditto 


1 Quarto 


OJI 


34 Ditto - 


1 Real,Vellon 


2{ 


15 Reals 


1 Piastre of Exchange 


3 7 


512 MaraTedis 


1 Piastre 


3 7 


(JO Reals 


1 Pistole of Exchange 


14 4 


fl048 Maravedis 


1 Pistole of Exchange 


- 14 4 


70 Reals 


1 Pistole 


16 9 



The Spaoiardt diiefly calculate by the maravedts and reala. There it m «Kf« 
ference of nearly 12 percent., between Spaaish and Gibraltar current dollars; 
in favour of the former, viz : Spanish being ^ths, and Gibraltar yds of a silver 
Mexican; but diey are both imi^nary being money of account. 

In Barcelona. 

The accounts are kept in Catalan livres, sols, and deniers. 
20 Sols make 1 Livra 

12 Deniers • - 1 Sol 

1 liivre, 17 Sob^ and 6 Deniers, 1 Silver Mexican dollar 
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Abuses under old goTernment, instances Andalusian ladies, their character, 10 



of, 295- 

Alhambrty description of, l€6 to 172. 

Algeziras, description of, 127- Excur- 
sion to the neighbouring country, .129* 

Aloe described, 71* 

Andalusians, imposition of, 92. 



28, 90. Their dress, 13, 15, l5. 
Arbos, savage conduct of French thcKt 

299. 
Asses, called boricos, 131. 
Attachment of Spanish to English 39* 



B 



Beds, Spanish, 21. 

Bell-ringer, 123. 

Bleeding, rage for, 89* 

Bolero, its origin, 27* 

British Constitution, as illustrated by a 

Spaniard, 87* 
Bull-fight at Port St. Mary, the theatre. 



vernor, 53, Bull-fights, only here 
allowed, 54. Piccadores described, 
55. Chulos, 56. The Matador, 58, 
Skill and confidence of one, 59. A 
noble amateur Matador, singular cir- 
cumstances attending, 6l. The mon-^ 
key, 63. Origin of bull-fights, 65. 



how arranged 53, 63, 64. The go- Burials, customs attending 40, 41« 



Cadiz^ its appearance from the sea, 5, 6. 
description of it, 7. The inns, ibid. 
Houses, soil, water, how supplied, 9* 
Its bays, &c., 11. Its preservation, 



English sailor's remark on it, 42. 
Signal tower, 42 Academy, and prison, 
43. Capuchin convent, 44. Popula- 
tion, 45. Shops, 49 



important and why, 12. Vegetable Caro Don Jose, account of, 238. 
fruit and fish market, 24. Theatre, 25. Carlos, St., 279* 
Bolero, 26. Rooms 29* Cathedral 41. Carts, Andalusian, 72. 

C 



XVl^ 



INDEX. 



Castooofl General, 128* 

Catalonia^ a repartae^ 284. Women of, 

Centnd Junta, their character, 110, 182, 
183, 184. * Effects of the rumour of 
their removal, 181. 

Charitable invocation, ] 12. 

Coaches, Spanish description, 187» 

Cockade, patriotic, 8. 



Coining money, how managed, 295. 
Consul, English, importance of the office, 

its neglect, 335. 
Collingwood, Lord, his letter to Admiral 

D'Alava, 30. 
Copa, or charcoal fire, 29* 
Cotton, plantations near Malaga, 14. 
Corn, tramping, 71. 
Currency, Spanish, Appendix III. 



I/Alava Admiral, account of him, 29- Dress, Spanish, 142. 
Dances, Spanish country very elegant. 46. 



£ 



Elda, 219. 
Esparaguera, 302. 



Escribedores, 98. 
Exvotos. 310. 



F 



Festivals, Religious, 91* 



Funcion a, what 90. 



GaJejos, or porters from Galicia, their 
lionesty, 50. Their enmity to the 
French, 109* 

Oeronimo^ St. convivial monks of, 194* 

Gerona, anecdote of one of its brave in* 
habitants, 292. 

Gibraltar, brief description of it, 1 1 5, 1 2 1 , 
124. Great rent of houses there, 11 6. 
Political value of the rock, 117. Ba- 
boons, 119. St. Michael's cave, 122. 
Catholic church, Gineta 220. 



Granada, the Vega. l63. Description of . 
city, 172. Inquisition, 174. Cathe- 
dral and Carthusian convent, 177. 
Hotels and native drollery, 178. So- 
ciety, 179« Sota de Roma, 180. 

Granada, letter of Don Antonio de 
Guevara respecting. King Muli Abdua- 
cen and the Abencerrages, Appendix 
II. page viii. 

Guadalquivir, scenery &c. 102, 104. 
Village ofBonanza and San Lucar, 105*. 

Guadix. 191* 



INDEX. 
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Hogs' skins used for wine casks, 298. 
Horses, Andalusian, 70. Saddle and 
stirrups, 71* 



Host the, reverence paid to its appear- 
ance, 215. 
Humorous display of Spanish r^ard fgr 
the English,. 198. 



Inns, h*w classed, Fonda, Posada, and Italica, a poem by Francisco de Rioja, 

Venta what, 69. Appendix I. imitated in Englisb. 

Inquisitions, anecdotes, 9h ^7^' « 



Junta central, members of, their arrogance 

7. . list of their names, 66* 
Jovellanos Don G. M. his memoir on the 

advancement of agriculture, 75. 



M 



Lebrilla, 20& 



Malaga, description of it, 136, 137- 
Admirable conduct of Mr. Laird the 
British consul there, 138. Malaga, 
figures, 136. 146. Singular circum- 
stance attending the plague there, 138. 
Wines, and caution to b^ .used in 
eating grapes, 139. The females Jiere 
very handsome, 141. The river, and 
the retiro, 144. 

Majorca, sail for, 331. -Palraa, capital 
of, 334. Cathedral 336. Levee of 
the captain-general, 337. The town- 
house, and other buildings, 339, 340, 
341. Society, 343. 

Malta, its importance, 3. 

MarbHla, 134. 

Montserrat, Mountain of, our reception 



there, 304* The Cathedral and black 
vii^in, 305. Her riches 308. Picture 
of Leonardo de Vinci, S06. Librarji 
312. Refugees from Barcelona, 315. 
The Hermitages, delightful excuc^ion 
to, 317 to 324. French attacks and 
repulses, the brave Padre Schillii^s 
account of, 324. 

Morla some account of» 48. 

Moreau general, his opinion of the Spa- 
nish war, 211. 

Mules, account of, 1S8. Their food, 189. 

Muleteers, pride of, I6I. 

Murcia, city of, description of, 208. 
French influence here, 209. Auec« 
dote of a Spanish dragoon, 212. 
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Murillo, his principal paintings where in Its antiquities, 275. antiquity of water- 

Seville, 82, 83. course disputes, 276. 
Murviedro, the ancient Saguntum, 272. 

N 

Neveria, or ice-house at Cadii, and de- Nitre, soil of Spain abounds with, 89. 

licious beverage called agras, 16. Nuns, visits to them, 229. Anecdote 

Anecdote of a British officer, 19. of, 230. 



Oraciones, or evening prayer, 15. Orihuela, 217* 

P 

Palafox, his letters, 33, 36. Anecdote, 35. Prickly pear, 145, 159. 



Palm, tree a charm, 6S, 2X6, 

Pedro, Don, the cruel, anecdote of, 83. 

Plague, at Cadiz, 45. In Seville, 89. 

Port St. Mary, passage to, 51. Goa- 
delete, the town described, 52. A 
fair, 66* Genettil Dupont, 107. 



Pride, Spanish anecdotes of, 60. 
Prisoner, humorous scene, 283. 
Proverbs, Spanish, 38, 



iteading, general, 145, 289. 
Refresco, of what consisting, 237, 
Reilly O, count, his character, 8. 



Reus, 285. Its brandy, 295. 

Rice young, its supposed bad effects, 214. 

Roque, St, 132. 



Santaponce, or Aacient Italica, 9^. Ruins 
of, 93. Spanish, verses on Italica, 
Appendix, I. 

Sardinia, its harbours, 2. 

Seville, bad inns there, 79. Proverbial 
saying respecting its heat, 80. The 
Alameda, streets. 80. The cathedral. 
£olumbus, errorrespecting, 81. The 



Alcazar, 85. Seville, oranges, 94, 
Error in fiouigoing's account, 95. 
Also of Laborde, 96. The Exchange^ 
ibid. 
Sheep, Spain devoured by, 74, 76. The 
lawsoftheMesta, 77. 
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XX 



Siesta, 95. 

SmQking, Spanish fond of, 17. 
18. 



Smuggler Spanish, his respectability, 78. 
Tobacco, Solano, destructive wind, 88. 

Solano, Marquis de, account of his death ^ 
47. His character, 48. 



Taciturnity of a Spanish host, 73. ' Toast, a singular one, 259. 

Tarragona description of 286 — 7, 8, 9* Tortosa, description, 280,1^81, 28%. 

Pusillanimous conduct of French there, Trafalgar, 1 14. 

'290. Antiquities, 297- Tiavelling scene, 203* 

Theatre, Cadiz, drama, 25. Tulana, 205. 



Valdemusa, convent of, S4£. 

Valencia, Junta of, its respectability and 
patriotism, 238. 

Valencia, city of, description of, 222. 
227, 231, 250, 251, and to 254. Cele- 
brated vale of, 225. Why the women 
here wear large patches, 235. Fis- 
cher's picture of Valencia exaggerated, 
233. Society, 235. The Grao, 241. 
False account of the Valencians, 244. 
Albefura, shooting on it, 246. Irriga^ 

W 



tion, 249. Narrative of the late mas 
sacres there, 255 to 270. 

Vclez Malaga, I60. Journey to Grana- 
da, 162, 163. 

Vclez el Rubio, 197. 

Vendrell, savage conduct of French therc». 
298. 

■Villa Franca, agreeable town, 300. Ab^ 
escape, 301. 

Vincent, Cape St., 4. 



Waiters, Spanish, how called, 23* 
Wellesley, Marquis of, his arrival, 108. 
Women, Spanish, their devotional co- 
quetry. 



Xcres de la Frontera, 68, 69^ 



Zaragoza, Augustina, anecdote of her, Zaiagoza, narrative of second siege %t 

30,31,32,33,37. 139 

Zaragoza; first siege, 37.. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PLACING THE ENGRAVINGS. 



Trb City of GraQada, Frontispiece. 

Cadiz, to face 

Valencia 

Hermitage of Santa Ana Montserrat 

The GraDJa, Majorca 

Mahon, Minorca 



113 

255 
317 
356 
369 



ERRATA. 



Page. Line. 

3S— 10,/or Un^Uterra read Ynglatemu 

»0^13» for Gallesos read Galcjos. 

61 — 10, for amatuer read amateur. 

63— 13 >/or puguliatic read pugilistic. 

73 — 2, for terrass read terras. 

73 — 29, for overflown read overflowed. 

74— 30,ybr is read are. 

79->l5,y*r Tonda read Fonda. 

91.. 3, read the before Lavedero. 
100—18, dele he. 
110— toi/ line but one from the bottom, for 

word read words. 
1 17— 18, /or would read should. 
lig — 9,Jor Bahary read Barbary. 
130— 10 f for stranger r^ad strange. 

3 line from the bottom dele and. 
183 — 19, after which insert are. 
144 — 17, for cheerless read cheerless. 
145-— 2, for were read was. 
140 — \s,for modeled read modelled. 
147 — XOyfit was read were, 
1 Sft— 8, dele the city. 
163— 1 1,/©*" vcnto read vcnta. 
1 7 1-. head-line,/or Alhambba read A 1- 
hambra. 
Chap. XV,, for their read his taaic. 
173^ 3r/of for fca({ of. 



Page. lioe^ 
1 7 3 — 5, for was read were. 
173 — 13, /or die readhc, and dele the comma. 
177 — d from the bottom, dele only. 
184 — 4 from the bottom, /or this read his. 
1 80— 1 9 , 1 3 , <ie^ service and. 
935— ult,/#r their read his. 
937 — 13, after displayed read will. 
930— 7,/o»* mulbcry read mulberry; 
94 1 ^penult, />r citeis read cities. 
9 6 5 — If for ligitimate read legitimate. 
968— 13, /or is lead arc. 
977— 1, before passed insert and, 
apo— 'iO, at the end of the sentence phue 4 noU 

</ admiratioru 
306— l3,yor Reubens read Rubens. 
308— 7, for this r^ad these, 
ib.—l 6,/or sachristy reaii sacristy. 
311— l8,/>r coex redd ceuz. 

ib. — ib., /or peinte reod peints. 
319— 7>yor aligators read alligators. 
314— > 7»/oT' harpsicord read harpaichord. 
316— 17, after hermitages insert a comma. 
399 — 17> after rtf^a/«a comma instead of a 

semicolon. 
336— 10, /or sachristy read sacristy. 
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